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of CHRIS to his Dit 
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III. Againſt long Extempore 
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IV. On the ſame Sub- 
ject. 


V. Of the heinous Guilt of 
taking Pleaſure in other 
Mens Sins. 

VI. On the {ame Subje K. 
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WISNatural Religion, wich- 

ot Revelation, ſuflicient 
to render a Sinner inex- 
cuſable. 

VIII. Or Sacramental Pre- 
paration. 

IX. Of che fatal Tmpoſture 
and Force of Wonps. 
X. Prevention of Sin an un- 

valnable Mercy. 
XI. Of the Nate and Mea- 
ſires of Conſcience. 
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TO THE 


Univerſity of Oxford. 


Reverend and Learned S1Rs, 


HESE Diſcourſes (moſt of them 
ar leaſt} having by the Fa- 


your of your Patzence had the Honour 
of your Audience, and being now pub- 
liſhed in another and more laſting 
way, do here humbly caſt themſelves 
4 at your Feet, imploring the yet greater 
Favour and Honour of your Patronage, 
or at leaſt the Benevolence of your 
Pardon, 

> of 
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DE DIC AT ION. 
Amongſt which, the chief Deſign 


of ſome of them is to aſſert the 
Rights and Conſtitutions of our excel- 
lently Reformed Church, which of 
late we fo often hear reproached (in 
the modiſh Dialect of the preſent Times) 
by the Name of Little Things; and 


that in order to their being laid aſide, 


not only as Little, but Super fluous. 
But for my own part, I can account 
nothing Litilè in any Church, which 
has the Stamp of undoubted Authority, 
and the Practice of primitive Antiquity, 
as well as the Reaſon and Decency of 
the Thing itſelf, to warrant and ſup— 
port it; though, if the ſuppoſed Lit- 
tleneſs of theſe matters ſhould be a 


ſufficient Reaſon for the laying them 


aſide, I fear, our Church will be found 
ro have more Little Men to ſpare, than 
Litth Things. 


But 
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But I have obſerved all along, that 
while this [nnovating Spirit has been 
ſtriking at the Conſtitutions of our 

Church, the ſame has been giving 
ſeveral bold and ſcurvy Strokes at 
; ſome of her Articles too: An evi- 


4 . : 
dent Demonſtration to me, that when- 


| ſoever her Diſcipline ſhall be deſtroy'd, 
her Doctrine will not long ſurvive it: 
And I doubt not but it is for the fake 
of this, that the former is ſo much 
maligned and ſhot at. Pe lagiani ſin 
and Socinianiſm, with ſeveral other 
Heterodoxies cognate to, and depend- 
ent upon them, which of late with 
ſo much Confidence, and ſcandalous 
N Countenance, walk about daring the 
Worid, are certainly no Doctrines of 
the Church of England: And none 
are abler and fitter to make them ap- 
pear what they are, and whither 
they tend, than our excellent, and 
| A3 ſo 
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ſo well-ſtocked Univerſities; and if 
theſe will but beſtir chemſelves againſt 
all Innovatiors whatſoever, it will 
quickly be ſeen, that our Church 


needs none either to fill Her Places, 
or to defend Her Doctrines, but the 


Sons whom ſhe Herſelf has brought 


forth, and bred up. Her Charity is 
indeed great to others, and the greater, 
for that ſhe is ſo well provided of 
all that can contribute eirher to Her 
Strength or Ornament without them. 
The Altar receives and protects ſuch 
as fly to it, but needs them not. 


We are not ſo dull, but we per- 
ceive who are the prime Deſigners, 
as well as the profeſſed Actors againſt 
our Church, and from what Quarter 
the Blow chiefly threatens us. We 
know the Spring, as well as we ob- 
ſerve the - Motion, and ſcent the Foot 


which purſues, as well as ſee the Hand 


which 
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which is lifted up againſt us. The 
Pope is an experienced Workman ; 
he knows his Tools, and he knows 
them to be but Tools, and he knows 
withal how to uſe them; and that ſo, 
that they ſhall neither know who it is 
that uſes them, or what he uſes. them 
for; and we cannot in reaſon pre- 
ſume his Skill now in Nnety- three, 
to be at all leſs than it was in 
Forty-one. But God, who has even 
to a Miracle protected the Church 
of England hitherto, againſt all the 
Power and Spight both of her open 
and concealed Enemies, will, we hope, 
continue to protect ſo pure and ra- 
zional, ſo innocent and felf-denying 
a Conſtitution ſtill. And next, un- 
der God, we muſt rely upon the Old 
Church of Enugland- Clergy, together 
with the Tawo Univerſities, both to 
ſupport and recover her declining 
State, For ſo long as the Univerſities 
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are found and orthodox, the Church 
has both her Eyes oben; and while 
ſhe has fo, "tis to be hoped, that ſhe 
will look about Her; and conſider again 
and again, what ſhe is to change from, 
and what ſhe muſt change to, and 
where ſhe ſhall make an End of 
changing, before ſhe quits her preſent 
Conſtitution. 


fnnovations about Religion are cer- 
tainly the molt efficacious, as well as 
the moſt plauſible way of compaſſing 
a total Abolition of it. One of the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt Arguments, we 
have againſt Popery, is, That it is 
an Innovation upon the Chriſtian 
Church; and if fo, I cannot fee why 
that, which we explode in the Popiſh 
Church, ſhould paſs for ſuch a piece 
of Perfection in a Reformed One. 
The Papiſts, I am ſure, (our ſhrewdeſt 


and moſt deſigning Enemies) deſire 
and 
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and puſh on this to their utmoſt ; 
and for that very Reaſon, one would 
think, that we (if we are not beſotted) 
ſhould oppoſe it to our utmoſt too. 
However, let us but have our Li- 
turgy continued to us, as it is, till 
the Perſons are born, who ſhall be 
able to mend it, or make a Better, 
and we deſire no greater Security againſt 
either the altering This, or introducing 


Another. 


The Truth is, ſuch as would new 
model the Church of England, ought 
not only to have a New Religion, 
(which ſome have been ſo long drive- 
ing at) but a New Reaſon likewiſe, 
to proceed by : Since Experience (which 
was ever yet accounted one of the 
ſureſt and beſt Improvements of Rea- 
ſon) has been always for acquieſcing 
in Things ſettled with ſober and ma- 
ture Advice, (and, in the preſent Caſe 

allo, 
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alſo, with the very Blood and Martyr- 
dom of the Adviſers themſelves) with- 
out running the Riſque of new Expe- 
riments ; which, though in Philoſophy 
they may be commendable, yet in Re- 
ligion, and religious Matters, are gene- 
rally fatal and pernicious. The Church 
is a Royal Society for ſettling old 
Things, and not for finding out new. 
In a word, we ſerve a iſe and un- 
changeable God, and we deſerve to do 
it, by a Religion, and in a Church (as 
like Him as may be) without Changes, 
or Alterations. 


And now, as 1n fo important a 
Matter, I would intereſt both Univer- 
ſities, ſo I do it with the ſame Honour 
and Deference to Both; as abhorring 
from my Heart the pedantick Partiality 
of preferring one before the other: 
Since (it my Relation to One ſhould 


never ſo much incline me fo to do) I 
muſt 
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DEDICATION. 


muſt ſincerely declare, that I cannot ſee 
how to place a Preference, where I can 
find no Pre-eminence. And therefore, 
as they are both equal in Fame, and 
Learning, and all that is Great and 
Excellent, ſo I hope to ſee them al- 
ways one in Judgment and Deſign, 
Heart and Affection; and without any 
Strife, Emulation, or Conteſt between 
them, except this One, (which I wiſh 
may be perpetual) viz. Which of the 
Two Beſt Univerſities in the World, 
ſhall be moſt ſerviceable to the Beſt 
Church in the World. by their Learning, 
Conſtancy, and Integrity. 


But to conclude, There remains no 
more for me to do, but to beg Pardon 
of that Auguſt Body, ro which I be- 
long, if I have offended in afluming 
to myſelf the Honour of mentioning 
my Relation to a Society, which I 
could never reflect the leaſt Honour 


upon, 


DEDICATION. 


upon, nor contribute the leaſt Ad- 
vantage to. 


All that I can add, is, That as it was 
my Fortune to ſerve this noble Seat of 
Learning for many Years, as her pub- 


lick, though unworthy Orator; ſo upon 
that, and other innumerable Accounts, 


I ought for ever to be, and to acknow- 


ledge myſelf, 


Her moſt Faithful, Obedient, 


and Devoted Servant, 


Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
Nov. 17, 1693. 


Robert South. 
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SERMON I. 


ROV. x. 9. He, that walketh uprightly, 
walketh ſurely. Page 3 

The Life of Man is in Scripture expreſs'd 
by walking; which to do ſurely, great Cau- 
tion muſt be taken not to lay down falſe Prin- 
ciples, or miſtake in Conſequences from right 
ones, 3 % 5. but to walk uprightly, under 
the Notion of an infinite Mind governing the 
World, and an Expectation of another State 
hereafier, 4 to 6. Which two Principles 
will ſecure us in all our Actions, whether they 
be conſidered, 

I. As true, p. 6 708. The F olly of a Sin- 
ner preſuming upon God's Mercy, go 13. Or 
relying upon a future Repentance, 13 70 15. 
Or whether ſuppoſed, | 


II. As 
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xiv The Chief Heads of 
II. As only. probable, 15 70 18. No Man, 


in moſt temporal Concerns, acts upon ſurer 
Grounds, than of Probability, 18, 19. And 
Self- preſervation will oblige a Man to under- 
go a leſſer Evil to ſecure himſelf from the 
Probability of a greater, 19, 20. Probability 
ſuppoſes, that a Thing may, or may not, be; 
both which are examin'd with relation to a 
Future State, | 20 t0 24 
III. As falſe, 24. Under this Suppoſition 
the Virtuous walketh more ſurely than the 
Wicked, with reference to temporal Enjoy- 
ments; Reputation, 24 70 27. Quietneſs, 27 70 
30. Health, 31 70 33. Anſwer to an Ob- 
jection, That many Sinners enjoy all theſe, 
: 370 35 

Thence we may perceive the Folly of athe- 
iſtical Perſons, 35 70 39. and learn to walk 
uprightly, as the beſt Ground for our preſent 
and future Happineſs, 40 to 42 


SERMON II. 


JohN xv. 15. Henceforth I call you not 
Servants ; for the Servant knows not what his 
Lord doth ; but I have called you Friends, for 
all things that I have heard of my Father, 


have I made known unto you. P. 45 


The ſuperlative Love of Chriſt appears in 
the ſeveral Degrees of his Kindneſs to Man, 
before he was created, 45, 46. when created, 
46, 47. when fallen, 47, 48. whom even he not 
only ſpared, but, from the Number of >" 

too 
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took into the Retinue of his Servants, and far- 
ther advanced to the Privilege of a Friend, 
p. 48 to 51, The Difference between which 
two Appellations is this : 

I. That a Servant is for the moſt parr, 
1. Unacquainted with his Maſter's Deſigns, - 
51,52. 2. Reſtrain'd with a degenerous Awe 
of Mind, 52, 53. 3. Indued with a merce- 
nary Diſpoſition, 53, 54 

II. That a Friend is bleſs'd with many Pri- 
vileges; as, 1. Freedom of Accels, 54 % 56. 
2. Favourable Conſtruction of all Paſlages, 
566 to 61. Sympathy in Joy and Grief, 61 70 
64. 4. Communication of Secrets, 64 70 68. 
5. Counſel and Advice, 68 /o 71. 6. Con- 
ſtancy and Perpetuity, 71 t9 74 

In every one of which Particulars, the Ex- 
cellency of Chriſt's Friendſhip ſhining forth, 
74 to 76, we may learn the high Advantage of 
true Piety, 76 to 50 


SERMONS III. and IV. 


EcCLEs. v. 2. Be not raſh with thy Mouth, 
and let not thine Heart be haſty to utter any 
thing before God; for God is in Heaven, and 
thou upon Earth ; therefore let thy Words be 


few, P. 83 & 123 


Solomon having been ſpoken to by God him- 
ſelf, and ſo the fitteſt to teach us how to ſpeak 
to God, here obſerves to us, That when we 
are in God's Houſe, we are more eſpecially in 


his Preſence ; that this ought to create a Re- 
verence 


xvi The Chief Heads of 


verence in our Addreſſes to him, and that this 
Reverence conſiſts in the Preparation of our 
Thoughts, and the Government of our Ex- 
preſſions, 83, 84. the two great joint In- 
gredients of Prayer, 97, 98. Of which, 
The firſt is, Premeditation of Thought, 
: $5, 97,99 70 119 
The ſecond js, Ordering of our Words by 
Pertinence and Brevity of Expreſſion, 85, 
| 86, 124 70 162 
Becauſe Prayer prevails upon God; | 
Not as it does with Men, by way of In. 
formation, 85, 86. Perſuaſion, 86. Importu- 
nity, 87. An Objection to this laſt is anſwer'd, 


94, 95 _ 


But as it is the fulfilling of that Condition, 

upon which God diſpenſeth his Bleſſings to 
Mankind, 88 7 92. An Objection to this is 
removed, 89 to 91 

As it is moſt properly an Act of Dependence 
upon God, 93. a Dependence not natural, 
but moral; for elſe it would belong indif- 
ferently to the Wicked as well as to the Juſt, 


I. Premeditation ought to reſpect, 1. The 
Object of our Prayers; God and his divine 
Perfections, 98 79 101. 2. The Matter of our 
Prayers, 101, 102. either Things of abſolute 


Neceſſity, as the Virtues of a pious Life; or of 


unqueſtionable Charity, as the innocent Com- 
forts of it, 102 0 104. 3. The Order and 
Diſpoſition of our Prayers, 104, 105. by ex- 


cluding 1 
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cluding every thing which may ſeem irre- 
verent, incoherent, and impertinent; abſurd 
and irrational; rude, flight, and careleſs, 

106, 107 

Therefore all Chriſtian Churches have go- 
verned their Publick Worſhip by a Liturgy, 
or ſet Form of Prayer, 108. Which way of 
praying 1s, truly, 

To pray by the Spirit; that is, with the 
Heart, not hypocritically ; and according to 
the Rules preſcribed by God's holy Spirit, not 
unwarrantably, or by a Pretence to immediate 


| Inſpiration, 109 70 112 


Not to ſtint, but help and enlarge the Spirit 
of Prayer, 113 70 115. for the Soul being of 
a limited Nature, can't at the ſame time ſup- 
ply two diſtin Faculties to the ſame Height 
of Operation; Words are the Work of the 
Brain; and Devotion, properly the Buſineſs of 
the Heart, indiſpenſably requir'd in Prayer, 

114, 115 

Whereas, on the contrary, 

Extempore Prayers ſtint the Spirit, by 
calling off the Faculties of the Soul from 
dealing with the Heart both in the Miniſter 
and in the People, 113 70 115. And be- 


ſides, 


They are prone to encourage Pride and 
Oſtentation, 116, 117. Faction and Sedition, 
118, 119 

II. Brevity of Expreſſion, the greateſt Per- 
fection of Speech, 724 ; authoriz d by both 
Vor. II. a divine 
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divine,125 70 127, and human Examples, 127 70 
130: Suited beſt ro theModeſty, 13 1. Diſcretion, 
132. and Reſpect required in all Suppliants, 
132, 133. Is ſtill further enforced in our Ad- 
dreſſes to God, by theſe Arguments, 133, 134. 
1. That all the Reaſons for Prolixity of Speech 
with Men ceaſe to be ſo, when we pray to 
God, 134 70 141. 2. That there are but few 
things neceſlary to be pray'd for, 141 70 144. 
3. That the Perſon who prays, can't keep up 
the ſame Fervour and Attention in a long as 
in a ſhort Prayer, 14470 146. 4. That Short- 
neſs of Speech is the moſt natural and livel 
way of expreſſing the utmoſt Agonies of the 
Soul, 146 fo 148. 5. That we have Ex- 
amples in Scripture, both of Brevity and Pro- 
lixity of Speech in Prayer, as of Brevity in 
the Lord's Prayer, 146, 149. the Practice of 
it in our Saviour himſelf, 150. the Succeſs of 
it in ſeveral Inſtances ; as of the Leper, of the 
blind Man, and of the Publican, 151, 152. 
Whereas the Heathens and the Phariſees, the 
grand Inſtances of Idolatry and Hypocriſy, 
are noted for Prolixity, 152, 153 

By theſe Rules we may judge, 1. Of our 
Church's excellent Liturgy; for its Brevity and 
Fulneſs, for the frequent Opportunity of men- 
tioning the Name and ſome great Attribute of 
God]; for its alternate Reſponſes, which thing 
properly denominates it a Book of Common- 
Prayer, 154 to 157. for appointing even a 
Form of Prayer before Sermons, 157, 158. 
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2. Of the Diſſenters Prayers, always notable 

for Length and Tautology, Incoherence and 

Confuſion, 158 f0 161 

And, after this Compariſon, pronounce our 
_ Liturgy the greateſt Treaſure of rational De- 

votion ; and pray God would vouchſafe long to 
2 continue to us the Ute of it, 161, 162 


SERMON V. and VI. 


Rom. 1. 32. Who knowing the judgment of 
God (that they which commit ſuch things, are 
worthy of death) not only do the ſame, but have 
pleaſure in them, that do them, p. 165 and 

20 

The Sin of taking Pleaſure in other Men's 
Sins is not only diſtinct from, but alſo much 
greater than all choſe others mention'd in the 
'} foregoing Catalogue, 165 70 167. To arrive 
at which Pitch of Sinning there is a conſider- 
able Difficulty, 172. becauſe every Man has 
naturally a diſtinguiſhing Senſe of Good and 

: Evil, and an inward Satisfaction or Diſſatiſ- 
faction after the doing of either, and can't 
quickly or eaſily extinguiſh this Principle, but 
buy another inferior Principle gratified with 
Objects contrary to the former, 168 7 171. 
And conſequently no Man is quickly or eafily 
brought to take Pleaſure in his own, much 
leſs in other Men's Sins, 171, 172. Of which 
Sin, 
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I. The Cauſes are, 1. The Commiſſion of 
the ſame Sins in one's own Perſon, 173 to 176. 
2. The Commiſſion of them againſt the full 
Conviction of Conſcience, 176 70 179. 3. The 
Continuance in them, 179 % 183. 4. The 
inſeparable Poor-ſpiritedneſ of Guilt, which 
is leſs uneaſy in Company, 183 70 185. 5. A 
peculiar unaccountable Malignity of Nature, 

186 70 191 

IT. The Reaſons why the Guilt of that Sin 1s 
ſo great, are, 1. That there is naturally no 
Motive to tempt Men to it, 191 70 196. 
2. That the Nature of this Sin 1s boundleſs and 
unlimited, 196 70 199. 3. That this Sin in- 
cludes in it the Guilt of many preceding ones, 

199, 200 

III. The Perſons guilty of that Sin are ge- 
nerally ſuch as draw others to it, 204. parti- 
cularly, 1 1. who teach Doctrines, 204 f 206. 
which repreſent finful Actions, either as not 
ſinful, 206 79 209. or as lets ſinful than they 
really are, 209 70 211. Cenſure of ſome mo- 
dern Caſviſts, 211 f 213. 2. Who allure 
Men to Sin through formal Perſuaſion, or in- 
flaming Objects, 213 70 216. 3. Who affect 
the Company of vicious Perſons, 21670 218. 
4. Who® encourage others in their Sins by 
Commendation, 218 70 220. or Preferment, 

241, 228 

Laſtly, hk Effects of this Sin are, 1. Up- 
on particular Perſons ; that it quite depraves 
the natural Frame of the Heart, 222 70 224. 

it 
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it indiſpoſes a Man to repent of it, 224, 22 5. 
it grows the more, as a Man lives longer, 
226 50 228. it will damn more ſurely, becauſe 
many are damn'd, who never arriv'd to this 
pitch, 228 79 230. 2. Upon Communities of 
Men; that it propagates the Practice of any 
Sin, till it becomes national, 230. eſpecially 
where great Sinners make their Dependents 
their Proſelytes, 231. and the Follies of the 
Young carry with them the Approbation of 
the Old, 232, 233. This the Reaſon of the 
late Increaſe of Vice, 233, 234 


SERMON VII. 


Rom. i. 20. ——$9 that they are without 
excuſe, p. 237 
The Apoſtle in this Epiſtle addreſſes him- 
ſelf chiefly to the Jews; but in this firſt 
Chapter he deals with the Greeks and Gentiles, 
237. whom he charges with an inexcuſeable 
Sinfulneſs, 238. And the Charge contains in 
this, and in the precedent and ſubſequent 
Verſes, 
I. The Sin; [that knowing God, they did not 
glorify him as God, ver. 21.] Idolatry; not 
that kind of one which worſhips that for God, 
which is not God ; but the other, which 
worſhips the true God by the Mediation of 
corporeal Reſemblances, 239 t 242 
II. The Perſons guilty of this Sin; | ſuch 
as profeſſed themſelves wiſe, ver, 22.] not the 
a 3 Gnoſticks, 
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Gnoſticks, but the old Heathen Philoſphers, 
242 to 245 

III. The Cauſe of that Sin; | holding the 
Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, ver. 18.] 246. that 
the Truths, which they were accountable 
for, viz. 1. 'The Being of a God, 246. 
2. That he is the Maker and Governor of 
the World, 246, 247. 3. That he is to be 
worſhipped, 247, 248. 4. That he is to be 
worſhipped by pious Practices, 248. 5. That 


every Deviation from Duty is to be repented of, 


248. 6. Thateveryguilty Perſon is obnoxious 
to Puniſhment, 248, 249 
Were by them held in Unrighteouſneſs, 
1. By not acting up to what they knew, 249 
4 251. 2, By not improving thoſe known 
Principles into proper Conſequences, 251 70 
254. 3. By concealing what they knew, 
254 70 259 
IV. The Judgment paſſed upon them; 
[that they were without excuſe, ver. 20.] 259 
fo 261. that they were unfit not only for a 
Pardon, but even for a Plea, 260. Becauſe, 
1. The Freedom of the Will, which they 
generally aſſerted, excluded them from the 
Plea of Unwillingneſs, 261 to 263. 2. The 
Knowledge of their Underſtanding excluded 
them from the Plea of Ignorance, 263 70 265 
From all theſe we may conſider, | 
1. The great Mercy of God in the Reve- 
lation of the Goſpel, 266 70 268 


2. The 
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2. The deplorable Condition of obſtinate 
Sinners under it, , 268 to 270 


SERMON VIII. 


MATTH. xxvii. 12. And he faith unto him; 
Friend, how camcft thou in hither, not having 
a wedding-garment ? P. 273 

The Deſign of this Parable, under the 
circumſtantial Paſſages of a Wedding's royal 
Solemnity, 1s to ſer forth the free Offer of 
the Goſpel to the Jews firſt, and, upon their 
Refuſal, to the Gentiles, 273 to 275, But it 
may be more eculiarly applied to the holy 
Euchariſt ; which not only by Analogy, but 
with Propriety of Speech, and from the very 
Ceremony of breaking Bread, may very well 
be call'd a Wedding-ſupper, 275 70 278. to 
the worthy Participation whereof there is in- 
diſpenſably required a ſuitable and ſufficient 
Preparation, 278 70 285. In which theſe 
Conditions are required ; 

I, That the Preparation be habitual, 286 

70 290 

H. That it be alſo actual, 290 7o 2933 of 
which the principal Ingredients are, 1. Self- 
examination, 294 70 297; 2. Repentance, 
297 to 299; 3. Prayer, 29970 301; 4. Faſt- 
ing, 301 70 303; 5. Alms-giving, 303 70305; 
6. Charitable Temper of Mind, 305 7 307. 
7. Reading and IE 307 
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The reverend Author ſeem'd to have de- 
fgn'd another Diſcourſe upon this Text, be- 
cauſe in this Sermon he only diſpatches the 
firſt Part, viz, The Neceſſity of Preparation; 
but proceeds not to the ſecond, viꝝ. That God 
is a ſevere Animadverter upon ſuch as partake 
without ſuch a Preparation, 279 


SERMON IX. 


IsA1Aan v. 20. Woe unto them that call 

evil good, and good evil, P. 313. 

[Vor. vi. Serm. i. p. 3. Serm. ii. P. 47. 
Serm. iii. . 89] 

Here a Woe is denounced againſt thoſe, 
not only in particular, who judicially pro- 
nounce the Guilty innocent, and the Innocent 
guilty; but, in general, who by abuſing Men's 
Minds with falſe Notions, make Evil paſs for 
Good, and Good for Evil, 313 to 317. And 
in the Examination of this vile Practice it 
will be neceſſary, 

I. To examine the Nature of Good and 
Evil, what they are, and upon what they are 
founded, v!z. Upon the Conformity or Un- 
conformity to right Reaſon, 317 4% 320. Not 
upon the Opinion, 320, 321. or Laws of Men, 
321 70 324; becauſe then, 1. The ſame 
Action under the ſame Circumſtances might 
en both morally good and morally eyil, 324, 

h 2. The Laws could neither be mo- 
rally good nor evil, 32 5. 3. The ſame 

5 Action 
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Action might be in reſpect of the divine 
Law, commanding it, morally good ; and, 
of an human, forbidding it, morally evil, 
325, 326 

But that the Nature of Good and Evil is 
founded upon a Jus Naturale, antecedent to 
all Jus Poſitivum, may be exemplified in thoſe 
two moral Duties, towards God and towards 
one's Neighbour, 326 70 330 
II. To ſhew the Way, how Good and 
Evil operate upon Men's Minds, viz. by 
their reſpective Names or Appellations, 330, 
: 1 

III. To ſhew the Miſchief ariſing frond 
Miſapplication of Names, 331. For ſince, 
1. The Generality of Men are abſolutely go- 
verned by Words and Names, 332 70 339. 
And, 2. Chiefly in Matters of Good and Evil, 
339 70 341. which are commonly taken upon 
truſt, by reaſon of the frequent Affinity be- 
tween Vice and Virture, 341, 342 3 and of 
moſt Men's Inability to judge exactly of 


Things, 342 70 344. Thence may be inferr'd_ 


the comprehenſive Miſchief of this Miſappli- 
cation, by which Man is either, 1. deceiv'd, 
344 70 348 ; or, 2. miſrepreſented, 348 70 
t 

Laſtiy, To aſſign ſeveral Inſtances, IN... 
thoſe miſchievous Effects do actually ſhew 
themſelves [Vor. vi. p. 4 70 6 
I. In Religion and Church, 6, 7. ſuch as 
calling, 1. The Religion of the Church of 
England, 
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England, Popery, 7 to 10; which Calumny 
is confuted, from the Carriage of the Church 
of Rome towards the Church of England, 
10, 11, and from the Church of England's 
denying the chief Articles of the Church of 
Rome, 1 1 0 20; 2. Schiſmaticks, true Pro- 
teſtants, 20. againſt whom it is prov'd, that 
they and the Papiſts are not ſuch irre- 
concilable Enemies, as they pretend to be, 
20 70 25. 3. The laſt Subverſion of the 
Church, Reformation, 26 ; which miſtaken 
Word turn'd the Monarchy into an Anarchy, 
26 0 29; 4 The Execution of the Laws, 
Perſecution, 29. by which Sophiſtry the 
| great Diſturbers of our Church paſs for in- 
nocent, and the Laws are made the only 
| Malefactors, 29 70 31; $5. Baſe Compliance 
| and Half-conformity, Moderation, 31. both 
in Church Governors, 34, 35. and Civil 


| Magiſtrates, * 35 70 41 
l A terrible Inſtance of Palpit-impoſtors ſe- 
ducing the Minds of Men, 46 70 49 


II. In the Civil Government, 49, 56 75 
58. (with an Apology for a Clergymans 
treating upon this Subject, 49 7 54.) ſuch 
as calling, 1. Monarchy, Arbitrary Power, 
58 70 64. The Prince's Friends, evi Coun- 
ſellers, 64 to 68; 3. The Enemies both of 
Prince and People, Publick Spirits, 68 to 
74 ; Malicious and Ambitious Deſigns, Li- 
berty and Property, and the Rights of the Sub- 
ject, 74to 80, Together with a Diſcovery - 

| tne 
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the ſeveral Fallacies couched under thoſe 
Words, 61, 62, 67, 68, 70 to 74, 76, 77 
The Neceſſity of reflecting frequently upon 
the great long Rebellion, 80 to 85 
III. In private Intereſts of particular Per- 
ſons, 94; ſuch as calling, 1. Revenge, 4 
Senſe of Honour, 94 to 100; Bodily Abſti- 
nence with a demure affected Countenance, 
Piety and Mortification, 100, 101; Unalter- 
able Malice, Conſtancy, 10170104; A Tem- 
per of Mind reſolved not to cringe and fawn, 
Pride and Morofity, and 11l-nature, 104. to 109 
and, on the contrary, Flattery and eaſy Sim- 
plicity, and Good-tellowſhip, Good-nature, 
I09 70111; 5. Pragmatical Meddling with 
other Men's Matters, Fitneſi for Buſineſi, 111 
t0 114. Add to theſe, the calling Covetouſ- 
nels, good Husbandry, 115. Prodigality, Libe- 
rality, 115, Juſtice, Cruelty; and Cowardice, 
Mercy, "IF 11 116 
A general Survey and Recollection of all 
that has been ſaid on this immenſe Subject, 
| 116 70 120 


SERMON X,. 


1 SAM. xxv. 32, 33. And David ſaid to 
Abigail; Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, 
who ſent thee this day to meet me. And 
blefſed be thy advice, and bleſſed be thou, who 
haſt kept me this day from coming to ſhed 
blood, and from avenging myſelf with my own 


band, | P. 355 
| This 
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This is David's Retractation of his Re- 
venge reſolved upon an infolent wealthy 
Ruſtick, who had moſt unthankfully re- 
jected his Requeſt with railing at his Perſon 
and Meſſengers, 355 to 358. From which 
we may, 

I. Obſerve the Greatneſs of Sin- preventing 
Mercy, 358. Which appears, 1. From the 
deplorable Condition of the Sinner, before 
that Mercy prevents him, 359 % 365. 
2. From the Cauſe of that Mercy, which 
is God's Free Grace, 365 70 367. 3. From 
the Danger of Sin unprevented; which will 
then be certainly committed; and, in ſuch 


deliberate Commiſſion, there is a greater 


Probability that it will not, than that it 
will be pardoned, 367, 368. becauſe every 
Commiſſion hardens the Soul in that Sin, 
and diſpoſes the Soul to proceed farther, 
and 'tis not in the Sinner's Power to repent, 
368 70 371. 4. From the Advantages of the 
Prevention of Sin above thoſe of the Pardon 
of it, 371; which are the Clearneſs of a 
Man's Condition, 371 7 374. and the Satiſ- 
faction of his Mind, 374, 375 
IT. Make ſeveral uſeful Applications, 375. 
As, 1. To learn how vaſtly greater the Plea- 
ſure 1s upon the Forbearance, than in the 
Commiſſion of Sin, 375 0 377. 2. To find 
out the Diſpoſition of one's Heart by this 
ſure Criterion, with what Ecſtaſy he receives 
a ſpiritual Bleſſing, 377 70-380. 3. To be 
content, 
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content, and thankfully to acquieſce in any 
Condition, and under the ſevereſt Paſſages of 
Providence, 380; with relation to Health, 
380, 381. Reputation, 381,382, and Wealth, 

382 to 385 


SERMONS XL and XII. 


1 JoHN iii. 21. Beloved, i our heart con- 
demn us not, we have confidence towards God, 
p. 389, and 431 

It is of great Moment and Dithculty to be 
rationally ſatisfied about the Eſtate of one's 
Soul, 389: In which weighty Concern we 
ought not to rely upon ſuch uncertain Rules, 
390, as theſe: 1. The general Eſteem of 
the World, 390 o 392. 2. The judgment 
of any Caſuiſt, 393 70 396. 3. The Abſo- 
lution of any Prieſt, 396, 397. 4. The ex- 
ternal Profeſſion even of a true Religion, 

398 to 402 

But a Man's own Heart and Conſcience, 
above all other Things, is able to give him 
Confidence towards God, 402. In order to 
which we muſt know, 

I. How the Heart or Conſcience ought to 
be informed, 403, 404. viz. by right Reaſon 
and Scripture, 404. and endeavouring to im- 
ploy the utmoſt of our Ability, to ger the 
cleareſt Knowledge of our Duty ; and thus 
to come to that Confidence, which, tho' it 
amounts not to an infallible Demonſtration, 


yet 
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yet is a rational well- grounded Hope, 405 to 
4.0 

II. By what means we may get our Heart 
thus informed, 409, vis. 1. By a careful 
Attention to the Dictates of Reaſon and na- 
tural Morality, 409 70 413. 2. By a tender 
Regard to every pious Motion of God's Spi- 
rit, 413 70 415. 3. By a Study of the re- 
vealed Word of God, 416 7 420. 4. By 
keeping a frequent and impartial Account 
with our Conſcience, 420 to 430 
With this Caution, leſt either, on the one 
Side, every Doubting may overthrow our 
Confidence, 424, 425; or, on the other, a 
bare Silence of Conſcience, raiſe it too much, 
| 425 t0 428 
III. Whence the Teſtimony of Conſcience 
is ſo authentick, 434. vg. I. Becauſe it is 
commiſſion'd to this Office by God himſelf, 
434 % 437. And there is examin'd the Ab- 
ſurdity and Impertinence, 437 % 447. the 
Impudence and Impiety of falſe Pretences of 
Conſcience, 447 ; ſuch particularly as thoſe 
of ſchiſmatical Diſſenters, 441 70 444, 448 70 
458. who oppoſe the ſolemn Uſages of our 
Church; the Neceflity of which is founded 
upon ſound Reaſon, 444, 445. 2. Becauſe 
it is quick-ſighted, 453 70 455. tender and 
ſenſible, 455 to 458. exactly and ſeverely im- 
partial, 458 to 401 
IV. Some particular Inſtances, wherein 
this Confidence ſuggeſted by Conſcience exerts 
1t- 
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itſelf, 461, viz, 1. In our Addreſſes to God 
by Prayer, 461 70 463. 2. At the Time of 
ſome notable ſharp Trial, 463, 464: as Po- 
verty, 464 to 466. Calumny and Diſgrace, 
466, 467. 3. Above all others, at the Time 
of Death, 467 to 469 
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The Practice of Religion 
enforced by Reaſon. 


PROV. x. 9. 


He that walketh uprightly, walketh 
ſurely. 


S it were eaſy to evince, both from rea- 

A ſon and experience, that there is a ſtrange, 
reſtleſs activity in the ſoul of man, conti- 
nually diſpoſing it to operate, and exert its 
faculties; ſo the phraſe of ſcripture ſtill ex- 
prefles the life of man by walking; that is, it 
repreſents an active principle in an active 
poſture. And, becauſe the nature of man car- 
ries him thus out to action, it is no wonder if 
the ſame nature equally renders him ſolicitous 
about the iſſue and event of his actions: for 
every one, by reflecting upon the way and me- 
B 2 thod 
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thod of his own workings, will find that he 
is ſtill determined in them by a reſpect to the 
conſequence of what he does; always proceed- 
ing upon this Argumentation; If I do 
ſuch a thing, ſuch an Advantage will follow 
from it, and therefore I will do it. And if 1 
do this, ſuch a Miſchief will enſue thereupon, 
and therefore I will forbear. Every one, I 
ſay, is concluded by this practical diſcourſe ; 
and for a Man to bring his actions to the event 
propoſed, and defigned by him, is 0 walk 
ſurely. But ſince the event of an action uſu- 
ally follows the nature or quality of it, and the 
quality follows the rule directing it, it con- 
cerns a man, by all means, in the framing of 
his actions, not to be deceived in the rule 
which he propoſes for the meaſure of them ; 
which, without great and exact caution, he 
may be, theſe two ways; 

1. By laying falſe and deceitful principles. 

2. In caſe he lays right principles, yet by 
miſtaking in the conſequences which he draws 
from them. 


An error in either of which, is equally dan- 
gerous; for if a man is to draw a line, it is all 
one whether he does it by a crooked rule, or 
by a ſtrait one miſapplied. He who fixes upon 
falſe principles, treads upon infirm ground, and 


ſo ſinks; and he who fails in his deductions 
from 
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from right principles, ſtumbles upon firm 
ground, and ſo falls; the diſaſter is not of the 
ſame kind, but of the ſame miſchief in both. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that it is ſometimes 
very hard to judge of the truth or goodneſs of 
principles, conſidered barely in themſelves, and 
abſtracted from their conſequences. Buit cer- 
tainly he acts upon the ſureſt and moſt pruden- 
tial grounds in the world, who, whether the 
principles which he acts upon, prove true or 
falſe, yet ſecures an happy iſſue to his actions. 
Now, he who guides his actions by the rules 
of piety and religion, lays theſe two principles 
as the great ground of all that he does. 
I. That there is an infinite, eternal, all-wiſe 
Mind governing the affairs of the world, and 


taking ſuch an account of the actions of men, 


as, according to the quality of them, to puniſh 
or reward them. 

II. That there is an eſtate of happineſs or 
miſery after this life, allotted ro every man, 
according to the quality of his actions here. 
Theſe, I ſay, are the principles which every 
religious man propoſes to himſelf; and the 
deduction which he makes from them, is this: 
that it is his grand intereſt, and concern, ſo 
to act and behave himſelf in this world, as to 
ſecure himſelf from an eſtate of miſery in the 
other. And thus to act, is, in the phraſe 
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of ſcripture, to walk uprightly ; and it is my 
Buſineſs to prove, that he who acts in the 
ſtrength of this concluſion, drawn from the 
two fore-mentioned principles, walks ſurely, 
or ſecures an happy event to his actions, againſt 
all contingencies whatſoever. 

And to demonftrate this, I ſhall confider the 
faid principles under a threefold ſuppoſition ; 


1. As certainly true ; 
2. As probable ; and, 
3. As falſe. 


And if the pious man brings his actions to 
an happy end, whichfoever of thefe ſuppofi- 
tions his principles fall under, then certainly, 
there is none who walks /o ſurely, and upon 
ſuch irrefragable grounds of prudence, as he 
who 1s religious. 

1. Firſt of all therefore we will take theſe 
principles (as we may very well do) under 
the hypotheſis of certainly true: Where, tho 
the method of the ratiocination which I have 
caſt the preſent diſcourſe into, does not natu- 
rally engage me to prove them ſo, but only to 
ſhew what directly and neceſſarily follows up- 
on a ſuppoſal that they are jo; yet, to give 
the greater perſpicuity and clearneſs to the 
proſecution of the ſubject in hand, I ſhall 
briefly demonſtrate them thus. RENE: 


It 
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It is neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome _ 


firſt mover ; and, if fo, a firſt being; and 
the firſt being muſt infer an infinite, unlimit- 
ed perfection in the (aid being: foraſmuch as 
if it were finite or limited, that limitation 
muſt have been either from itſelf, or from 
ſomething elſe. But not from itſelf, ſince it 
is contrary to reaſon and nature, that any being 
ſhuuld limit its own perfection; nor yet from 
ſomething elſe, fince then it ſhould not have 
been che firſt, as ſuppoſing ſome other thing 
co-evous to it; which is againſt the preſent 
ſuppoſition. So that it being clear, that there 
muſt be a jir/t being, and that infinitely perfect, 
it will follow, that all other perfection that is, 
muſt be derived from it; and ſo we infer the 
creation of the world: And then ſuppoſing 
the world created by God, (ſince it is no ways 
reconcileable to God's wiſdom, that he ſhould 
not alſo govern it) creation muſt needs infer 
Providence and then, it being granted, that 
God governs the world; it will follow alſo, 
that he does it by means ſuitable to the 
natures of the things he governs, and to the 
attainment of the proper ends of government. 


And moreover, man being by nature a free, 


moral agent, and ſo, capable of deviating from 
this duty, as well as performing it, it is ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be governed by Laws: 
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and ſince laws require that they be enforced 
with the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, 
ſufficient to ſway and work upon the minds 
of ſuch as are to be governed by them; and 
laſtly, ſince experience ſhews that rewards and 
puniſhments, terminated only within this life, 
are not ſufficient for that purpoſe, it fairly 
and rationally follows, that the rewards and 
puniſhments, which God governs mankind by, 
do, and muſt, look beyond it. 

And thus I have given a brief proof of the 
certainty of theſe principles ; namely, that 
there is a ſupreme Governor of the world ; and 
that there is a future eſtate of happineſs or 
miſery for men after this life: which principles, 
while a man ſteers his courſe by, if he acts pi- 
ouſly, ſoberly, and temperately, I ſuppoſe there 
needs no farther arguments to evince, that he 
acts prudentially and ſafely ; for he acts as under 
the eye of his juſt and ſevere Judge, who reaches 
to his creature a command with one hand, and 
a reward with the other. He ſpends as a per- 
ſon, who knows that he muſt come to a reckon- 
ing. He ſees an eternal happineſs or miſery, 
ſuſpended upon a few days behaviour; and 
therefore he lives every hour as for eternity. 
His fature condition has ſuch a powerful in- 
fluence upon his preſent practice, becauſe he 
entertains a continual apprehenſion, and a firm 

perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion of it. If a man walks over a nar- 
row bridge, when he is drunk, it is no won- 
der that he forgets his caution, while he over- 
looks his danger. But he who is ſober, and 
views that nice ſeparation between himſelf and 
the devouring deep, ſo that if he ſhould ſlip, 
he ſees his grave gaping under him, ſurely 
muſt needs take every ſtep with horror, and 
the utmoſt caution and ſollicitude. 

But for a man to believe it as the moſt un- 
doubted certainty in the world, that he ſhall 
be judged according to the quality of his 
actions here, and after judgment receive an 
eternal recompence, and yet to take his full 
ſwing in all the pleaſures of ſin, is it not a 
greater phrenzy, than, for a man to take a 
purſe at Tyburn, while he is actually ſeeing 


another hanged for the ſame fact? It is really 


to dare and defy the juſtice of Heaven, to 
laugh at right-aiming thunderbolts, to puff at 
damnation ; and, in a word, to bid Omnipo- 
tence do its worſt, He indeed, who thus walks, 
walks ſurely, but it is, becauſe he is ſure to be 
damned. 

I confeſs, it is hard to reconcile ſuch a ſtu- 
pid courſe to the natural way of the ſoul's act- 
ing; according to which, the will moves ac- 
cording to the propoſals of good and evil, made 


by 
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by the underſtanding : And therefore, for a 
man to run headlong into the bottomleſs pit, 
while the eye of a ſeeing conſcience aſſures 
him, that it is bottomleſs and open, and all 
return from it deſperate and impoſſible ; while 
his ruin ſtares him in the face, and the ſword 
of vengeance points directly at his heart, ſtill 
to preſs on to the embraces of his ſin, is a pro- 
blem unreſolvable upon any other ground, but 
that fin infatuates before it deſtroys. For Judas, 
to receive and ſwallow the ſop, when his ma- 
ſter gave it him ſeaſoned with thoſe terrible 
words, It had been good for that man, that he 
had never been born: ſurely this argued a 
furious appetite, and a ſtrong ſtomach ; that 
could thus carch at a morſe], with the fire and 
brimſtone all flaming about it, and (as it 
were) digeſt death itſelf, and make a meal 


upon perdition. 
I could wiſh, that every bold ſinner, when 


he is about to ingage in the commiſſion of 
any known fin, would arreſt his confidence, 


and for a while ſtop the execution of his pur- 


poſe, with this ſhort queſtion; Do I believe 
that it is really true, that God has denounced 
death to ſuch a practice, or do I not? If he 
does not ; let him renounce his Chriſtianity, 
and ſurrender back N Baptiſm, the water of 

which 
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which might better ſerve him to cool his 
tongue in hell, than only to conſign him over 
to the capacity of ſo black an apoſtacy. But 
if he does believe it, how will he acquit him- 
ſelf upon the accounts of bare reaſon? For, 
does he think, that if he purſues the means 
of death, they will not bring him to that fatal 
end? Or does he think that he can grapple 
with Divine Vengeance, and endure the ever- 
laſting burnings, or arm himſelf againſt the 
bites of the never-dying worm? No, ſurely, 
theſe are things not to be imagined; and there- 
fore I cannot conceive what ſecurity the pre- 
ſuming ſinner can promiſe himſelf, but upon 
theſe two following accounts : 

1. That God is merciful, and will not be 
fo ſevere as his word; and that his threaten- 
ings of eternal torments are not ſo decretory 
and abfelute, but that there is a very comfort- 
able latitude /eft in them for men of skill fo 
creep out at. And, here it muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that Origen, and ſome others, not 
long ſince, who have been fo officious as to 
furbiſh up, and re-print his old errors, hold, 
that the ſufferings of the damned are not to 
be, in a ſtri& ſenſe, eternal; but that, after 
a certain revolution, and period of time, there 
ſhall Be 4 general gaol-delivery of the fouls in 

priſon, 
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priſon, and that not for a farther execution, ; 
but a final releaſe. And it muſt be farther | 
acknowledged, that ſome of the ancients, like 
kind-hearted men, have talked much of annual 
refrigeriums, reſpites, or intervals of puniſh- | 
ment to the damned, as particularly on the | 
great feſtivals of the Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, | | 


Pentecoſt, and the like. In which, as theſe |} 
good men are more to be commended for their | : 


kindneſs and compaſſion, than to be followed 
in their opinion (which may be much better I 
argu'd by wiſhes than demonſtrations); ſo admit- | « 
ting that it were true, yet what a pitiful, ſlen- I 
der comfort would this amount to? Much 


' like the Jews abating the puniſhment of male- ( 
[ factors from forty ftripes, to forty ſave one. i 
1 A great indulgence indeed, even as great as the t 
| difference between forty and thirty-nine; and n 
[ yet much leſs conſiderable would that indul- 4 
| gence be, of a few holy-days in the meaſures 7 
of eternity, of ſome hours eaſe, compared with 5. 
infinite ages of torment. c 
1 Suppoſing therefore, that few ſinners relieve ſi 
| themſelves with ſuch groundleſs, trifling con- le 
1 ſiderations as theſe ; yet may they not how- ti 
ever faſten a rational hope upon the boundleſs a0 

mercy of God, thut this may induce him to tl 

{pare his poor creature, though by ſin become * 


ob- 
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obnoxious to his wrath? To this I anſwer, 
That the Divine Mercy is indeed large, and 
far ſurpaſſing all created meaſures ; yet never- 
theleſs it has its proper time; and after tuis 
life it is the time of juſtice ; and to hope for 
the favours of mercy then, is to expect an 
harveſt in the dead of winter. God has caſt 
all his works into a certain, inviolable order ; 
according to which, there is a time to pardon, 
and a time to puniſh ; and the time of one, is 
not the time of the other. When corn has 
once felt the fickle, it has no more benefic 
from the ſun-ſhine. But, 

2. If the Conſcience be too apprehenſive 
(as for the moſt part it is) ro venture the final 
iſſue of things, upon a fond perſuaſion, that 
the Great Judge of the world will relent, and 
not execute the ſentence pronounced by him; 
As if be had threatened men with hell, rather 
to fright them from ſin, than with an intent to 
puntſh them for it; I ſay, if the conſcience 
cannot find any ſatisfaction or ſupport from 
ſuch reaſonings as theſe, yet may it not, at 
leaſt, relieve itſelf with the purpoſes of a fu- 
ture repentance, notwithſtanding its preſent 
actual violations of the Law? ] anſwer, That 
this certainly is a confidence, of all others, the 
moſt ungrounded and irrational. For upon 

what 
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what ground can a man promiſe himſelf a 
future repentance, who cannot promiſe him- 
ſelf a futurity ; whoſe life depends upon his 
breath, and is ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that 
it cannot ſecure to itſelf the reverſion of the 
very next minute ? Have not many died with 
the guilt of impenitence, and the deſigns of 
repentance togerher ? If a man dies to day, by 


the prevalence of ſome ill humours, will it 


avail him that he intended to have bled and 


purged to morrow ? 


But how dares finful duſt and aſhes invade 
the prerogative of Providence, and carve out 
to himſelf the ſeaſons and iflues of life and 
death, which the Father keeps wholly within 
bis own power ? How does that man who 
thinks he fins ſecurely, under the ſhelter of 
ſome remote purpoſes of amendment, know, 
but that the decree above may be already 
Paſſed againſt him, and his allowance of mercy 
fpent ; ſo that the bow in the clouds is now 
drawn, and the arrow levelled at his head; 
and not many days like to paſs, but perhaps 
an apoplexy, or an impoſtume, or ſome ſud- 
den diſaſter may ſtop his breath, and reap him 
down as a ſinner ripe for deitruction ? 

FE conclude therefore, that, upon ſuppoſition 
of the certain truth of the principles of Reli- 

gion; 


N 
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gion; he, who walks not wuprightly, has nei- 
ther from the preſumption of God's Mercy 
rever/ing the decree of his juſtice, nor from his 
own purpoſes of a future repentance, any ſure 
ground to ſet his foot upon : but in this whole 
courſe acts as directly in contradiction to na- 
ture, as he does in defiance of grace. In a 
word, he is beſotted, and has loſt his reaſon 
and what then can there be for Religion to 

take hold of him by? Come we now to the 
2. Suppoſition ; under which we ſhew, that 
the principles of Religion, laid down by us, 
might be conſidered ; and that is, as only pro- 
bable. Where we muft obſerve, that proba- 
bility does not properly make any alteration, 
either in the truth or falſity of things; but 
only imports a different degree of their clear- 
nels, or appearance to the underſtanding. Sa 
that it 1s to be accounted probable, which has 
more and better arguments producible or it, 
than can be brought againſt it; and ſurely 
ſuch a thing, at leaſt, is Religion. For certain 
it is, that Religion is univerſal, I mean the fir 
rudiments and general notions of Religion, call d 
Natural Religion, and conſiſting in the acknow- 
ledgment of a Deity, and of the common principles 
of morality,and a future eſtate of ſouls afterdeath, 
(in which alſo we have all that ſome reformers, 
and 
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and refiners amongſt us, would reduce Chri- 
ſtianiry itſelf to;) This notion of Religion, I 
fay, has diffuſed itſelf in ſome degree or other, 
greater or leſs, as far as human nature extends: 
So that there is no nation in the world, tho' 
plunged into never ſuch groſs and abſurd ido- 
larry, but has ſome awful ſenſe of a Deity, 
and a perſuaſion of a ſtate of retribution to 
men af er this life. 

Bat now, if there are really no ſuch things, 
but all is a mere lye, and a fable, contrived 
only to chain up the liberty of man's nature 
from a freer enjoyment of thoſe things, which 
otherwiſe it would ha ve as full a right to en- 
joy, as to breathe : I demand whence this 
perſuaſion could thus come to be univerſal? 
For was it ever known, in any other inſtance, 
that the whole world was brought to conſpire 
in the belief of a lye? Nay, and of ſuch a 
lye, as ſhould lay upon men ſuch unpleaſing 
abridgments, tying them up from a full grati- 
fication of thoſe luſts and appetites, which 
they o impatiently deſire to ſatisfy, and con- 
ſequently, by all means, to remove thoſe im- 
pediments that might any way obſtruct their 
ſatisfaction? Since therefore it cannot be made 
out, upon any principle of reaſon, how all the 
nations in che world, otherwiſe ſo diſtant in 
| ſitu- 
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ſituation, manners, intereſts, and inclination, 
ſhould by defign or combination, meet in one 
perſuafion ; and withal, that men, who fo 
mortally hate to be deceived, and impoſed 
upon, ſhould yet ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
ceived by ſuch a perſuaſion as is falſe; and not 
only falſe, but alſo croſs and contrary to their 
ſtrongeſt deſires; ſo that if it were falſe, they 
would ſet the utmoſt force of their reaſon on 
work to diſcover that falſity, and thereby diſ- 
enthral themſelves: And farther, ſince there is 
nothing falſe, but what may be proved to be 
ſo: And yet, laſtly, ſince all the power and 
induſtry of man's mind, has not been hitherto 
able to prove a falſity in the principles of re- 
ligion, it irrefragably follows, (and that, I 
ſuppoſe, without gathering any more into the 
concluſion, than has been made good in the 
premiſes) that religion is, at leaſt, a very high 
probability. | 

And this is that which I here contend for, 
that it is not neceſſary to the obliging men to 
believe religion to be true, that this truth be 
made out to their reaſon, by arguments de- 
monſtratively certain; but that it is ſufficient 
to render their unbelief unexcuſable, even up- 
on the account of bare reaſon, if ſo be the 
truth of religion carry in it a much greater 
probability, than any of thoſe ratiocinations 

Vol. II. C that 
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that pretend the contrary; and this I prove in 
the ſtrength of theſe two conſiderations. 

1. That no man, in matters of this life, 
requires an aſſurance either of the good, which 
he deſigns, or of the evil, which he avoids, 
from arguments demonſtratively certain; but 
judges himſelf to have ſufficient ground to act 
upon, from a probable perſuaſion of the event 
of things. No man, who firſt trafficks into 
a foreign country, has any cientifick evi- 
dence, that there is ſuch a country, but by 
report, which can produce no more than a 
moral certainty ; that is, a very high probabi- 
lity, and ſuch as there can be no reaſon to ex- 
cept againſt, He who has a probable belief, 
that he ſhall meet with thieves in ſuch a road, 
thinks himſelf to have reaſon enough to 
decline it, albeit he is ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs 
(though yet conſiderable) inconvenience by 
his ſo doing. But perhaps it may be replied, 

and it is all that can be replied) that a greater 
afſurance and evidence is required of the things 
and concerns of the other world, than of the 
intereſts of this. To which I anſwer, that 
aſſurance and evidence (terms, by the way, 
extremely different; the firſt reſpecting pro- 
perly the ground of our aſſenting to a thing; 
and the other, the clearneſs of the thing, or 


object aſſented to) have no place at all here, 
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as being contrary to our preſent /uppo/ition; 
according to which, we are now treating of 
the practical principles of religion, only as 
probable, and falling under a probable perſuaſion: 
And for this, I affirm, that where the caſe is 
about the hazarding an eternal, or a temporal 
concern, there a leſs degree of probability 
ought to engage our caution againſt the loſs of 
the former, than is neceſſary to engage it 
about preventing the loſs of the latter. For- 
aſmuch, as where things are leaſt to be put to 
the venture, as the eternal intereſts of the other 
world ought to be; there every, even the leaſt 
probability, or likelihood of danger, ſhould be 
provided againſt; but where the loſs can be 
but temporal, every ſmall probability of it 
need not put us ſo anxiouſly to prevent it, 
fince though it ſhould happen, the loſs might 
be repaired again; or, if not, could not how- 
ever deſtroy us, by reaching us in our greateſt 
and higheſt concern; which no temporal thing 
whatſoever is, or can be. And this directly 
introduces the 

2. Conſideration or argument. vg. That 
bare reaſon, diſcourſing upon a principle of 
ſelf- preſervation (which ſurely is the funda- 
mental principle which nature proceeds by) 
will oblige a man voluntarily, and by choice, 


to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but 
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from the probability of an evil incomparably 
greater, and that alſo, ſuch an one, as, if that 
probability paſles into a certain event, admits 
of no reparation by any after-remedy that can 


be applied to it. 
Now, that religion teaching a future eſtate 


of ſouls, is a probability ; and that its contrary 


cannot with equal probability be proved, we 
have already evinced. This therefore being 
ſuppoſed, we will ſuppoſe yet farther, that for 
a man to abridge himſelf in the full ſatisfaction 
of his appetites and inclinations, is a evil, 
becauſe a preſent pain and trouble: But then 
it mult be likewiſe granted, that nature muſt 
needs abhor a ſtate of eternal pain and miſery 
much more; and that if a man does not under- 
go the former leſs evil, it is highly probable 
that ſuch an eternal eitate of miſery will be his 
portion: And if ſo, I would fain know whe- 
ther that man takes a rational courſe to pre- 
ſerve himielf, who refuſes the endurance of 
theſe leſſer troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a 
condition infinitely and inconceivably more 
miſerable. | 
But fince probability, in the nature of it, 
ſuppoſes that a thing may, or may not be ſo, 
for any thing that yet appears or is certainly 
determined on either fide; we will here con- 
ſider both ſides of this probability: As, 
1. That 
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1. That it is one way poſſible, that there 
may be no ſuch thing as a future eſtate of 
happineſs or miſery, for thoſe who have lived 
well or ill here; and then he, who upon the 
ſtrength of a contrary belief, abridged himſelf 
in the gratification of his appetites, ſuſtains 
only this evil; vig. That he did not pleaſe 
his ſenſes, and unbounded defires, fo much 
as otherwiſe he might, and would have done, 
had he not lived under the captivity and check 
of ſuch a belief. This is the utmoſt which 
he ſuffers: But whether this be a real evil or 
no ( whatſoever vulgar minds may commonly 
think it) ſhall be diſcourſed of afterwards. 

2. But then again, on the other fide, tis pro- 
bable that there will be ſuch a future eſtate ; 
and then, how miſerable is the voluptuous, 
ſenſual unbeliever left in the lurch? For there 
can be no retreat for him then, no mending of 
his choice in the other world, no after-game 
to be play'd in hell. Ir fares with men in re- 
ference to their future eſtate, and the condi- 
tion upon which they mult paſs to it, much 
as it does with a merchant, having à veſſel 
richly fraught at ſea in a ſtorm: The ſtorm 
grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter loſs of the ſhip: But there is one, and 
but one certain way to ſave it, which is, by 
throwing its rich lading over-board; yet ſtill, 
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for all this, the man knows not but poſſibly hd 
ſtorm may ceaſe, and ſo all be preſervea. 

However, in the mean time, there is little or 
no probability that it will do ſo; and in caſe 
it ſhould not, he is then aſſured, that he muſt 
lay his life, as well as his rich commodiries, in 
the cruel deep. Now, in this caſe, would this 
man think we act rationally, ſhould he, upon 
the ſlender foffib:lity of eſcaping other wiſe, 
neglect the ſure, infallible preſervation of his 
life, by caſting away his rich goods? No cer- 
tainly, it would be ſo far from it, that ſhould 
the ſtorm, by a ſtrange hap, ceaſe immedi- 
ately after he has thus thrown away his riches; 
yet the throwing them away, was infinitely 
more rational and eligible, than the retaining 
or keeping them could have been. 

For a man, while he lives here in the world, 
to doubt whether there be any hell or no; and 
thereupon to live ſo, as if abſolutely there were 
none; but when he dics, to find himſelf con- 
futed in the flames; this ſurely, muſt be the 
height of woe and diſappointment, and a 
bitter conviction of an irrational venture, and 
an abſurd choice. In doubtful, caſes, reaſon 
ſtill determines for the ſafer fide; eſpecially it 
the caſe be not only doubtful, but alſo highly 
concerning, and the venture be of a ſoul, and 
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He who fat at a table, richly and delici- 
ouſly furniſhed, but with a ſword hanging over 
his head by one ſingle thread or hair, ſurely 
had enough to check his appetite, even againſt 
all the raging of hunger, and temptations of 
ſenſuality. The only argument that could any 
way encourage his appetite, was, that poſſibly 
the fword might not fall; but when his reaſon 
ſhould encounter it with another queſtion, 
what i, it ſhould fall? And moreover, that 
pitiful ſtay by which it hung, ſhould oppoſe 
the /helrhood that it would, to a mere paſſibility 
that it might not; what could the man enjoy 
or taſte of his rich banquet, with all this doubt 
and horror working 1n his mind ? 

Though a man's condition ſhould be really 
in itſelf never /o /afe, yet an apprehenſion and 
ſurmiſe that it is nt ſafe, is enough to make 
a quick and a tender reaſon ſufficiently miſer- 
able. Let the moſt acute and learned unbe- 
liever demonſtrate that there is no hell: And 
if he can, he fins fo much the more rationally ; 
otherwiſe if he cannot, the caſe remains doubt- 
ful at leaſt: But he who fins obſtinately, does 
not act as if it were ſo much as doubt ful; for 
if it were certain and evident to ſenſe, he could 
do no more; bur for a man to found a con- 
fident practice upon a diſputable principle, is 
brutiſhly to out-run his reaſon, and to build 
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ren times wider than his foundation. In a 
word, I look upon this one ſhort conſidera- 
tion ( were there no more) as a ſufficient 
ground for any rational man to take up his 
religion upon, and which I defy the ſubtleſt 
atheiſt in the world ſolidly to anſwer, or con- 
fute; namely, that it is good to be ſure. And 
ſo I proceed to the 

Third and laſt ſuppoſition : under which the 
principles of religion may (for argument ſake) 
be conſidered ; and that is, as falſe ; which 
ſurely muſt reach the utmoſt thoughts of any 
atheiſt whatſoever, Nevertheleſs, even upon 
this account alſo, I doubt not but to evince, 
that he who walks uprightly, walks much 


more ſurely, than the wicked and prophane 


liver ; and that with reference to the moſt 
valued temporal enjoyments, ſuch as are, repu- 
tation, quietneſs, health, and the like, which 
are the greateſt which this life affords, or is 
deſirable for. And, 

1. For reputation or credit. Is any one 
had in greater eſteem than the juſt perſon; 
who has given the world an aſſurance, by the 
conſtant tenour of his practice, that he makes 
a conſcience of his ways? that he ſcorns to do 


an unworthy, or a baſe thing; to lye, to de- 


fraud, to undermine another's intereſt, by any 
ſiniſter and inferior arts? and is there any 
thing, 
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thing, which reflects a greater luſtre upon a 
man's perſon, than a ſevere temperance, and a 
reſtraint of himſelf from vicious and unlaw- 
ful pleaſures? Does any thing ſhine ſo bright 
as virtue, and that even in the eyes of thoſe 
who are void of it? for hardly ſhall you find 
any one ſo bad, but he deſires the credit of be- 
ing thought what his vice will not let Him be? 
ſo great a pleaſure, and convenience is it, to 
live with honour, and a fair acceptance, amongſt 
thoſe whom we converſe with: and a being 
without it, is not /zfe, but rather the 5skeleton 
or caput mortuum of hife; like time without 
day, or day itſelf without the ſhining of the 
ſun to enliven it. 

On the other ſide, is there any thing that 
more embitters all the enjoyments of this life, 
than ſhame and reproach? yet this is gene- 
rally the lot and portion of the impious and 
irreligious; and of ſome of them more eſpe- 
cially. 

For how infamous, in the firſt place, is the 
falſe, fraudulent and unconſcionable perſon ? 
and how quickly is his character known? for 
hardly ever did any man of no conſcience con- 
tinue a man of any credit long, Likewiſe, 
how odious, as well as infamous, is ſuch an 
one ? eſpecially, if he be arrived at that con- 
ſummate, and robuſt degree of falſhood, as to 


play 
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play in and out, and ſhew tricks with oaths, 
the ſacredeſt bonds which the conſcience of 
man can be bound with ; how is ſuch an one 
ſhunn'd and dreaded, like a walking peſt ? 
what volleys of ſcoffs, curſes, and ſatires, are 
diſcharged at him? fo that let never ſo much 
honour be placed upon him, it cleaves not to 
him, but forthwith ceaſes to be honour, by be- 
ing fo placed; no preferment can ſweeten him, 
but the higher he ſtands, the farther and wider 
he ſtinks. | 

In like manner, for the drinker, and de- 
bauched perſon: is any thing more the object 
of ſcorn and contempt, than ſuch an one? his 


company is juſtly look'd upon as a diſgrace; 


and no-body can own a friendſhip for him, 
without being an enemy to himſelf. A drunkard 
is (as it were) out-lawed from all worthy and 
creditable converſe. Men abhor, loath, and 
deſpiſe, and would even ſpit at him as they 
meet him, were it not for fear that a ſtomach 
ſo charged, ſhould ſomething more than ſpit at 
them. 

But now to go over all the ſeveral kinds of 
vice and wickedneſs, ſhould we ſet aſide the 
conſiderations of the glor:es of a better world, 
and allow this life for the only place and ſcene 
of man's happineſs; yet ſurely Cato will be 
always more honourable than Clodius, and 
Cicero 
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Cicero than Catiline. Fidelity, juſtice, and 
temperance, will always draw their own reward 
after them, or rather carry it with them, in 
thoſe marks of honour which they fix upon the 
perſons who practiſe and purſue them. It is fajd 
of David, in 1 Chron. xxix. 28. That he died full 
of days, riches and honour ; and there was no 
need of an heaven, to render him in all reſpects 
a much happrer man than S. But in the 

2. Place, the virtuous and religious perſon 
walks upon ſurer grounds, than the vicious and 
irreligious, in reſpect of the eaſe, peace and 
quietneſs which he enjoys in this world; and 
which certainly make no ſmall part of human 
felicity. For anxiety and labour are great in- 
gredients of that curſe which ſin has entail'd 
upon fall'n man, Care and toil came into the 


world with ſin, and remain ever fince inſe- 
parable from it, both as to its puniſhment and 


effect. | 

The ſervice of fin is perfect flavery ; and 
he who will pay obedience to the commands 
of it, ſhall find it an unreaſonable task-maſter, 
and an unmeaſurable exactor, 

And torepreſent the caſe of ſome particulars ; 
The ambitious perſon muſt riſe early, and fit 
up late, and purſue his deſign with a conſtant, 
indefatigable attendance; he mult be infinitely 
patient and ſervile, and obnoxious to all the 


croſs ' 
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croſs humours of thoſe whom he expects to 


riſe by: he muſt endure and digeſt all ſorts 


of affronts; adore the foot that kicks him, and 
kiſs the hand that ſtrikes him; while in the 
mean time, the humble and contented man is 
virtuous at a much eaſier rate: his virtue bids 
him flcep, and take his reſt, while the other's 
reſtleſs fin bids him fit up and watch. He 
pleaſes himſelf innocently and eaſily, while the 
ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others ſin- 
fully, and difficultly, and perhaps, in the iſſue, 
unſucceſsfully too. 

The robber, and man of rapine, muſt run, 
and ride, and uſe all the dangerous, and even 
deſperate ways of eſcape ; and probably, after 
all, his fin betrays him to a gaol, and from 
thence advances him to the gibbet: but let him 
carry off his booty with as much ſafety and 
ſucceſs as he can wiſh, yet the innocent per- 
ſon, with never ſo little of his own, envies 
him not, and, if he has nothing, fears him 
not. 

Likewiſe the cheat, and fraudulent perſon, 
is put to a thouſand ſhifts to palliate his fraud, 
and to be thought an honeſt man: but ſurely, 
there can be no greater labour, than to be al- 
ways diſſembling, and forced to maintain a 
conſtant diſguiſe, there being ſo many ways 
by which a ſmothered truth is apt to blaze, 
| and 
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and break out; the very nature of things, 
making it not more natural for them 70 be, 
than to appear as they be. But he who will 
be really honeſt, juſt, and fincere in his deal- 
ings, needs take no pains to be thought ſo; 
no more than the ſun need take any pains to 
ſhine, or when he is up, to convince the world 
that it is day, 

And here again, to bring in the man of 
luxury and intemperance for his ſhare in the 
pain and trouble, as well as in the foremen- 
tioned ſhame and infamy of his vice: Can 
any toil, or day-labour, equal the fatigue, or 
drudgery, which ſuch an one undergoes, while 
he is continually pouring in draught after 
draught, and cramming in morſel after morſel, 
and that in ſpight of appetite and nature, till 
he becomes a burden to the very earth that 
bears him; though not ſo great an one to 
that, that (if poſſible) he is yet a greater to 
himſelf ? 

And now, in the laſt place, to mention one 
ſinner more, and him a notable, leading fin- 
ner indeed, to wit, the rebel. Can any thing 
have more of trouble, hazard, and anxiety 
in it, than the courſe which he takes ? for 
in the firſt place, all the evils of war mult 
unavoidably be endured, as the neceſſary 


See the firſt Vol. p. 25. 
means 
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means and inſtruments to compaſs, and give 
ſucceſs to his traiterous deſigns. In which, 
if it is his lot to be conquered, he muſt ex- 
pect that vengeance that juſtly attends a con- 
quered, difarmed villain; for when ſuch an 
one is vanquiſhed, hrs fans are always upon 
him, Bur if, on the contrary, he proves vic- 
torious, he will yet find miſery enough in 
the diſtracting cares of ſettling an unground- 
ed, odious, - deteſtable intereſt, ſo heartily, and 
ſo juſtly maligned, abhorred, and oftentimes 
plotted againſt; ſo that, in effect, he is ſtill 
in war, though he has acquitted the field. The 
torment of his ſuſpicion is great, and the 
courſes he muſt take to quiet his jealous, 
ſuſpicious mind, infinitely troubleſome and 
vexatious. 

But, in the mean time, the labour of obe- 
dience, loyalty, and ſubjection, is no more, 
but for a man honeſtly and diſcreetly to fit 
ſtill, and to enjoy what he has, under the pro- 
tection of the laws. And when ſuch an one 
is in his loweſt condition, he is yet high and 
happy enough to deſpiſe and pity the moſt 
proſperous rebel in the world: even thoſe fa- 
mous ones of Forty-one (with all due reſpect 
to their flouriſhing relations be it ſpoke ) not 
excepted. In the 
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Third and laſt place, the religious perſon 
walks upon ſurer grounds than the irreligious, 
in reſpect of the very health of his body. Virtue 
is a friend, and an help to nature, but it is 
vice and luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſ- 
eaſes of intemperance are the natural product 
of the fins of intemperance. Whereas, on the 
other fide, a temperate, innocent uſe of the 
creature, never caſts any one into a fever, 
or a ſurfeit, Chaſtity makes no work for a 
chirurgeon, nor ever ends in rottenneſs of bones. 
Sin is the fruitful parent of diſtempers, and 20/0 
lives occaſion good phyſicians. Seldom ſhall 
one ſee in cities, courts and rich families 
( where men live plentifully, and eat and drink 
freely) that perfect health, that athletic ſound- 
neſs and vigour of conſtitution, which is com- 
monly ſeen in the country in poor houſes, and 
cottages, where nature is their cook, and nc- 
ceflity their caterer, and where they have no 
other doctor, but the ſun and the freſh air, 
and that ſuch an one, as never ſends them to 
the apothecary. It has becn obſerved in the 
earlier ages of the church, that none lived ſuch 
healthful, and long lives, as monks and her- 
mits, who had ſequeſtred themſelves from the 
pleaſures and plenties of the world to a conſtant 
aſcetick courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence and 


devotion. 
Nor 
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Nor is exceſs the only thing by which fin 
mauls and breaks men in their health, and 
the comfortable enjoyment of themſelves there- 
by, but many are alſo brought to a very 
ill and languiſhing habit of body, by mere 
idleneſs; and idleneſs is both itſelf a great fin, 
and the cauſe af many more. The husband- 
man returns from the field, and from manure- 
ing his ground ſtrong and healthy, becauſe 
innocent and laborious; you will find no Diet- 
drinks, no Boxes of Pills, nor Galley-pots, 
amongſt his Proviſions ; no, he neither eas 
nor /zves French, he is not /o much a Gentle- 
man ( forſooth.)) His meals are coarſe and 
ſhort, his employment warrantable, his ſleep 
certain and refreſhing, neither interrupted with 
the laſhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of 
a crazy body. And when old age comes upon 
him, it comes alone, bringing no other evil 
with 1t but itſelf; But when it comes to wait 
upon a great and worſhipful finner (who for 
many years together has had the reputation of 
eating well, and doing ill) it comes (as it ought 
to do, to a perſon of ſuch quality) attended 
with a long train and retinue of rheums, 
coughs, catarrhs, and dropſies, together with 
many painful girds and achings, which are at 
leaſt called the gout. How does ſuch an one 


go about, or is carried rather, with his body 


bending 
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bending inward, his head ſhaking, and his 
eyes always watering (inſtead of weeping) for 
the fins of his ill-ſpent youth! In a word, old 
age ſeizes upon ſuch a perſon, like fire upon a 
rotten houſe ; it was rotten before, and muſt 
have fallen of itſelf ; ſo that it is no more but 
one ruin preventing another, 

And thus I have ſhewn the fruits and effects 
of fin upon men in this world. But perad- 
venture it will be replied, that there are many 
ſinners who eſcape all theſe calamities, and 
neither labour under any ſhame or diſrepute, 
any unquietneſs of condition, or more than 
ordinary diſtemper of body, but paſs their 
days with as great a portion of honour, eaſe 
and health, as any other men whatſoever. But 
to this I anſwer, 

Fir/t, That thoſe ſinners who are in ſuch a 
temporally happy condition, owe it not to 
their ſins, but wholly to their luck, and a 
benign chance, that they are ſo. Providence 
often diſpoſes of things by a method beſide 
and above the diſcoveries of man's reaſon. 

Secondly, That the number of thoſe ſinners, 
who by their ſins have been directly plunged 
into all the fore- mentioned evils, is incompa- 
rably greater than the number of thoſe, who, 
by the fingular favour of Providence, have 
eſcaped them. And, 

Vo. II. D Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, and Lajtly, That, notwithſtanding 
ail this, fin has yet in itſelf a natural tendency 
co bring men under all theſe evils; and, if per- 
ſiſted in, will iafallibly end in them, unleſs 
| hindred by ſome unuſual accident or other, 
which no man, acting rationally, can ſteadily 
build upon. It is not impoſſible, but a man 
may practiſe a ſin ſecretly, to his dying-day ; 
but it is ten thouſand to one, if the practice be 
conſtant, but that ſome time or other it will 
be diſcovered ; and then the effect of fin diſ- 
covered, mult be ſhame and confuſion to the 
finner, It is poſſible alſo, that a man may be 
an old healrhful epicure ; but I athrm alſo, 
that it is next to a miracle, if he be ſo; and 
the like is to be ſaid of the ſeveral inſtances of 
fin, hitherto produced by us. In ſhort, no- 
thing can ſtep between them and miſery in 
this world, but a very great, ſtrange, and un- 


uſual chance, which none will preſume of, 


who walk ſurely. 
And ſo, I ſuppoſe, that Religion cannot 


poſſibly be enforced, (even in the judgment of 
its beſt friends, and moſt profeſſed enemies) 
by any farther arguments, than what have 
been produced (how much better ſoever the 
ſaid arguments may be managed by abler hands), 
For I have ſhewn and proved, that whether 
the principles of it be certain, or but probable, 
nay, 
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nay, though ſuppoſed abſolutely falſe; yet a 


man is ſure of that happineſs in the practice, 
which he cannot be in the neg/e# of it; and 
conſequently, that tho' he were really a ſpecu- 
lative atheiſt, (which there is great reaſon to 
believe, that none perfectly are) yet if he 


Would but proceed rationally, that is, if (ac- 
* cording to his own meaſures of reaſon) he 
would but love himſelf, he could not however 
be a practical atheiſt ; nor live without God in 
| this world, whether or no he expected to be 


| rewarded by him in another. 


And now, to make ſome application of the 
foregoing diſcourſe, we may, by an eaſy, but 
ſure deduction, conclude and gather from it 


| theſe two things: 


Firſt, That that prophane, atheiſtical, epicu- 
rean rabble, whom the whole nation ſo rings 
of, and who have lived ſo much to the defi- 
ance of God, the diſhonour of mankind, and 
the diſgrace of the age which they are caſt 
upon, are not indeed (what they are pleaſed 
to think and vote themſelves) the wife men 
in the world; for in matters of choice, no man 
can be w/e in any courſe or practice in which 
he is not /afe too. But can theſe high aſſu- 
mers, and pretenders to reaſon, prove them- 
ſelves ſo, amidſt all thoſe liberties and latitudes 
of practice which they take? Can they make 
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it out againſt the common ſenſe and opinion 
of all mankind, that there is no ſuch thing as 
a future eſtate of miſery for ſuch as have liv'd 
ill here? Or, can they perſuade themſelves, 
that their own particular reaſon, denying, or 
_ doubting of it, ought to be relied upon, as a 
ſurer argument of truth, than the univerſal, 
united reaſon of all the world beſides, affirming 
it? Every fool may believe, and pronounce 
confidently ; but wiſe men will, in matters of 
diſcourſe, conclude firmly, and, in matters of 
practice, act ſurely : And, if theſe will do fo 
too in the caſe now before us, they mult prove 
it not only probable (which yet they can never 


do) but alſo certain, and paſt all doubt, that 


there is no hell, nor place of torment for the 
wicked; or at leaſt, that they themſelves, not- 
withſtanding all cheir villainous and licentious 
practices, are not to be reckoned of that num- 
ber and character; but that with a non obſtante 
to all their revels, their prophaneneſs, and ſcan- 
dalous debaucheries of all ſorts, they continue 
Virtuoſo's ſtill; and are that in truth, which 


the world in favour and faſh:on (or rather by 


an antiphraſis) is pleaſed to call them. 
In the mean time, it cannot but be matter 
of juſt indignation to all knowing and good 


men, to ſee a company of lewd, ſhallow-brain'd 


huffs, making atheiſm and contempt of Reli- 
| gion 
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gion the ſole badge and character of wit, gal- 
lantry, and true diſcretion; and then, over 
their pots, and pipes, claiming and engroſs- 
ing all theſe wholly to themſelves ; magiſte- 
Fially cenſuring the wiſdom of all antiquity, 
ſcoffing at all piety, and (as it were) new 
modelling the whole world. When yer, ſuch 
as have had opportunity to ſound theſe brag- 
gers throughly, by having ſometimes endured 
the penance of their ſottiſh company, have 
found them in converſe ſo empty and inſipid, 
in diſcourſe fo trifling and contemptible, that 
it is impoſſible but that they ſhould give a 
credit and an honour to whatſoever and whom- 
ſoever they ſpeak againſt : they are, indeed, 
ſuch as ſeem wholly incapable of entertaining 
any defign above the preſent gratification of 
their palates, and whoſe very ſoul and thoughts 
riſe no higher than their throats; but yet 
withal, of ſuch a clamorous and provoking im- 
piety, that they are enough to make the-nation 
like Sodom and Gomorrah in their puniſhment, 
as they have already made it too like them in 
their fins. Certain it is, that blaſphemy and 
irreligion have grown to that daring height 
here of late years, that had men.in any ſober, 
civilized heathen nation, ſpoke or done half 
lo much in contempt of their falſe gods 
D 3 and 
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and religion, -as ſome in our days and nation, 
wearing the name of Chriſtians, have ſpoke 
and done againſt God and Chriſt, they would 
have been infallibly burnt at a ſtake, as mon- 
_ Iters and publick enemies of ſociety. 

The truth is, the perſons here reflected upon, 
are of ſuch a peculiar ſtamp of impiety, that 
they ſeem to be a ſet of fellows got together, 
and formed into a kind of diabolical ſociety, 
for the finding out new experiments in vice; 
and therefore they laugh at the dull, unexpe- 
rienced, obſolete finners of former times ; and 
ſcorning to keep themſelves within the com- 
mon, beaten broad way to hell, by being vici- 
ous only at the low rate of example and imita- 
tion, they are for ſearching out other ways and 
latitudes, and obliging poſterity with unheard- 
of inventions and diſcoveries in fin; reſolving 
herein to admit of no other meaſure of good 
and evil, but the judgment of ſenſuality; as 
thoſe who prepare matters to their hands, 
allow no other meaſure of the philoſophy and 
truth of things, but the ſole judgment of ſenſe. 
And theſe (forſooth) are our great ſages, and 
thoſe who muſt paſs for the only ſhrewd, think- 
ing and inquiſitive men of the age ; and ſuch 
as by a long, ſevere, and profound ſpeculation 


of nature, have redeemed themſelves from the 
pedan- 
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fedantry of being conſcientious, and living 
virtuouſly, and from ſuch old-faſhion'd prin- 
ciples and creeds, as tie up the minds of ſome 
narrow-ſpirited, uncomprehenſive zealots, who 
know not the world, nor underſtand, that he 
only is the truly w/e man, who, per fas, & 
nefas, gets as much as he can, 

Bur, for all this, let atheiſts and ſenſualiſts 
fatisfy themſelves as they are able; the for- 
mer of theſe will find, that as long as reaſon 
keeps her ground, Religion neither can, nor 
will loſe hers. And for the ſenſual epicure, 
he alſo will find, that there is a certain living 
ſpark within him, which all the drink he can 
pour in, will never be able to guench or put 
out; nor will his rotten abuſed body have it 
in its power to convey any putrifying, con- 
ſuming, rotting quality to the ſoul : No, there 
is no drinking, or ſwearing, or ranting, or 
fluxing a ſoul out of its immortality. But that 
muſt and will ſurvive and abide, in ſpite of 
death and the grave; and live for ever, to 
convince ſuch wretches, to their eternal woe, 
that the ſo much repeated ornament and flou- 


riſh of their former ſpeeches, (God damn em) 


was commonly che trueſt word they ſpoke, 


though leaſt believed by them, while they 


ſpoke it, 3 
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2. The other thing deducible from the fore- 
going particulars, ſhall be to inform us of the 
way of attaining to that excellent privilege, 
ſo juſtly valued by thoſe who have it, and ſo 
much talk'd of. by thoſe who have it not; 
which is, afſurance. Aſſurance is properly 
that perſuaſion or confidence, which a man 
takes up of the pardon of his fins, and his in- 
tereſt in God's favour, upon ſuch grounds 
and terms, as the Scripture lays down, But 


now, fince the Scripture promiſes eternal hap- 


pineſs and pardon of fin, upon the ſole condi- 
tion of faith, and fincere obedience, it 1s evi- 
dent, that he only can plead a title to ſuch a 
pardon, whoſe conſcience impartially tells him, 
that he has performed the required condition. 
And this is the only rational aſſurance, which 
a man can, with any ſafety, rely or reſt him- 
ſelf upon. 


He who in this caſe would believe ſurely, 


muſt firſt walk ſurely; and to do ſo, is to 
walk uprightly. And what that is, we have 
ſufficiently mark'd out to us, in thoſe plain and 
legible lines of duty, requiring us to demean 
ourſelves to God humbly and devoutly ; to 
our governors obediently; and to our neigh- 
bours juſtly ; and to ourſelves ſoberly and tem- 
terately. All other pretences being infinitely 

vain 
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yain in themſelves, and fatal in their conſe» 
quences, 

It was indeed the way. of many in the late 
times, to bolſter up their crazy, doating con- 
ſciences, with (I know not what) odd confi- 
dences, founded upon inward whiſpers of the 
ſpirit, flories of ſomething which they called 
conver fion, and marks of predeſtination : All 
of them (as they underſtood them) mete de- 
luſions, trifles, and fig-leaves; and ſuch as 
would be ſure to fall off and leave them naked, 
before that fiery tribunal, which knows no 
other way of judging men, but according to 
their works. 

Obedience and upright walking are ſuch 
ſubſtantial, vital parts of Religion, as, if they 
be wanting, can never be made up, or com- 
muted for by any formalities of phantaſtick 
looks or language. And the great queſtion, 
when we come hereafter to be judged, will 
not be, How demurely buve you looked ? or, 
How boldly have you believed? With what 
length have you prayed? and, With what loud- 
neſs and vehemence have you preached ? but, 
How holily have you lived? and, How uprightly 
have you walked? For this, and this only, 
(with the merits of Chriſt's righteouſneſs) will 


come into account, before that great Judge, 
| who 
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who will paſs ſentence upon every man accord- 
ing to what he has done bere in the fleſh, whes 
ther it be good, or whether it be evil; and 
there is no reſpect of perſons with him. 


To whom therefore be render d and aſcribed, 

as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 

and dominion, both now and for evermore, 
Amen. 
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JOHN xv. 15, 


Henceforth I call you not Servants ; for - 
the Servant knows not what his Lord 
doth: But I have called you Friends; 
for all things that I have heard of 
my Father, have I made known unto 


ou. 


E have here an account of Chriſt's 
friendſhip to his diſciples ; that is, 

we have the beſt of things repreſented in the 
greateſt of examples. In other men we ſee 
the excellency, but in Chriſt the divinity of 
friendſhip, By our baptiſm and church- 
| com- 
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communion, we are made one body with 
Chriſt ; but by this we become one ſoul. 

Love is the greateſt of human affections, 
and friendſhip is the nobleſt and moſt refin'd 
improvement of love; a quality of the largeſt 
compaſs. And it is here admirable to obſerve 
the aſcending gradation of the love, which 
Chriſt bore to his diſciples. The ſtrange and 
ſuperlative greadneſs of which will appear 
from thoſe ſeveral degrees of kindneſs that it 
has manifeſtcd to man, in the ſeveral periods 
of his condition. As, 

1. If we conſider him antecedently to his 
creation; while he yet lay in the barren 
womb of nothing, and only in the number 
of poſlibilities ; and conſequently, could have 
nothing to recommend him to Chriſt's affe- 
tion, nor ſhew any thing lovely, but what 
he ſhould afterwards receive from the ſtamp 
of a preventing love : Yet even then did the 
love of Chriſt begin to work, and to com- 
mence in the firſt emanations and purpoſes 
of goodneſs towards man ; deſigning to pro- 
vide matter for itſelf to work upon, to create 
its own object, and, like the ſun, in the pro- 
duction of ſome animals, firſt to give a being, 
and then to ſhine upon it. 

2. Let us take the love of Chriſt as direct- 
ing itſelf to man actually created, and brought 

: into 
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into the world; and ſo all thoſe glorious en- 
dowments of human nature, in its original 
ſtate and innocence, were ſo many demon- 
ſtrations of the munificent goodneſs of him, 
by whom God firſt made, as well as afterwards 
redeemed the world. There was a conſult of 
the whole Trinity for the making of man, 
that ſo he might ſhine as a maſter-piece, not 
only of the art, but alſo of the kindyeſs of his 
Creator; with a noble and a clear under- 
ſtanding, a rightly diſpoſed will, and a train 
of affections regular, and obſequious, and per- 
fectly conformable to the dictates of that high 
and divine principle right reaſon. So that, 
upon the whole matter, he ſtept forth, not 
only the work of God's hands, but alſo the 
copy of his perfections; a kind of image or 
repreſentation of the Deity in all; Infinity 
contracted into fleſh and blood; and (as I 
may fo ſpeak) the preludium, and firſt eſſay 
towards the Incarnation of the divine nature, 
But, 

3. And Laſtly, Let us look upon man, not 
only as created, and brought into the world, 
with all theſe great advantages ſuperadded to 
his being; but alſo, as depraved, and fallen 
from them; as an out- law, and a rebel, and 
one that could plead a title to nothing, but to 


the higheſt ſeverities of a ſin-revenging juſtice. 
Yet 
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Yet even in this eſtate alſo, the boundleſs 


love of Chriſt began to have warm thoughts 
and actings towards fo wretched a creature 
at this time not only not amiable, but highly 
odious. 

While indeed man was yet uncreated and 
unborn, though he had no poſitive perfection 
to preſent, and ſet him off to Chriſt's view; 
yet he was at leaſt negatively clear: And, like 
unwritten paper, though it has no draughts to 


entertain, yet neither has it any blots to of- 


fend the eye ; but 1s white, and innocent, and 
fair for an after- inſcription. But man, once 
fallen, was nothing, but a great blur; no- 
thing but a total univerſal pollucion, and nor 
to be reformed by any thing under a new 
creation, | 

Vet, ſee here the aſcent, and progreſs of 
Chriſt's love: for firſt, if we confider man 
in ſuch a loathſome, and provoking condition; 
was it not love enough, that he was ſpared 
and permitted to enjoy a being? ſince, not to 
put a traytor to death, is a fingular mercy, 
But then, not only to continue his being, but 
to adorn it with privilege, and from the number 
of ſubjefs to take him into the retinue of 
fervants, this was yet a greater love, For 
every one that may be fit to be tolerated in a 
prince's dominions, is not therefore fit to be 


admitted 
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admitted into his family; nor is any priiice's 
court to be commenſurate to his kingdom. 
But then farther, to advance him from a /er- 


' want to a friend; from only living in his 


houſe, to lying in his boſom; this is an in- 
ſtance of favour above the rate of a created 
goodneſs, an act for none but the Son of God, 
who came to do every thing in miracle, to 
love ſuper-naturally, and to pardon infinitely, 
and even to lay down the Sovereign, while he 
aſſumed the Saviour. 

The text ſpeaks the winning behaviour, * 
gracious condeſcenſion of Chriſt to his diſ- 
ciples, in owning them for his friends, who 
were more than ſufficiently honoured by be- 
ing his ſervants, For ſtill theſe words of his 
muſt be underſtood, not according to the bare 
rigour of the letter, but according to the arts 
and allowances of expreſſion: not as if the 
relation of friends had actually diſcharged 
them from that of ſervants; but that of the 
two relations, Chriſt was pleaſed to over-look 
the meaner, and without any mention of 
that, to entitle and denominate them ſolely 
from the more honourable. 

For the farther illuſtration of which, we 
muſt premiſe this, as a certain and funda- 
mental truth, that ſo far as ſervice imports 
duty and ſubjection, all created beings, whe- 
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ther men or angels, bear the neceſſary and 
eſſential relation of ſervants to God, and con- 
ſequently to Chriſt, who is God bleſſed for 
ever: And this relation is ſo neceſſary, that 
God himſelf cannot diſpenſe with it, nor diſ- 


charge a rational creature from it; for altho' 


conſequentially indeed he may do ſo, by the 
annihilation of ſuch a creature, and the 


taking away his being; yet, ſuppoſing the 


continuance of his being, God cannot effect, 
that a creature which has his being from, and 
his dependence upon him, ſhould not ſtand 
obliged to do him the utmoſt ſervice that his 
nature enables him to do. For, to ſuppoſe 
the contrary, would be irregular and oppoſite 
to the law of nature, which, conſiſting in a 
fixed unalterable relation of one nature to an- 
other, is, upon that account, even by God 
himſelf, indiſpenſable: Foraſmuch as having 


once made a creature, he cannot cauſe that 


that creature ſhould not owe a natural rela- 
tion to his Maker, both of ſubjection and de- 
pendence, (the very eſſence of a creature im 
porting ſo much) to which relation if he be- 
haves himſelf unſuitably, he goes contrary to 
his nature, and the laws of it ; which God, 
the author of nature, cannot warrant without 
being contrary to himſelf, From all which 


it follows, that even in our higheſt eſtate of 
ſanctity 
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ſanctity and privilege, we yet retain the un- 
avoidable obligation of Chriſt's ſervants; tho 
ſtill with an advantage as great as the obliga- 
tion, where the ſervice is perfect freedom: So 
that with reference to ſuch a Lord, 10 ſerve, 
and 70 be free, are terms not conſiſtent only, 
but abſolutely equivalent. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince the name of ſervants has 
of old been reckoned to imply a certain mean- 
neſs of mind, as well as lowneſs of condition, 
and the ill qualities of many who ſerved, 
have rendered the condition itſelf not very 
creditable ; eſpecially in thoſe ages, and places 
of the world, in which the condition of ſer- 
vants was extremely different from what it is 
now amongſt us; they being generally ſlaves, 
and ſuch as were bought and ſold for money, 
and conſequently reckon'd but amongſt the 
other goods and chattels of their lord, or maſter : 
It was for this reaſon, that Chriſt thought fit 
to wave the appellation of ſervant here, as, 
according to the common ule of it amongſt 
the Fews, (and, at that time, moſt nations be- 
hides) importing theſe three qualifications, 
which, being directly contrary to the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity, were by no means to be allow- 
ed in any of Chriſt's diſciples, 

1. The firſt whereof is that here mention'd 
in the text; vis, an utter unacquaintance 
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with his maſter's deſigns in theſe words; The 
ſervant knows not what his lord doth, For 
ſeldom does any man of ſenſe make his ſervant 
his counſellor, for fear of making him his go- 
vernour too. A maſter for the moſt part keeps 
his choiceſt goods lockt up from his ſervant, 
but much more his mind. A ſervant is to 


know nothing but his maſter's commands ; 
and in theſe alſo not to know the reaſon of | 
them, 
Neither is he to ſtand aloof off from his ; 
counſels only, but ſometimes from his pre- q 
fence alſo; and, ſo far as decency is duty, it is i 
ſometimes his duty to avoid him. But the c 
voice of Chriſt in his goſpel is, Come to me, f 
all ye that are heavy laden. The condition of f 
a ſervant ſtaves him off to a diſtance ; but the a 
gofpel ſpeaks nothing but allurement, attract- q 
ives, and invitation. -The magiſterial Law h 
bids the perſon under it, Go, and he muſt go: 
But the Goſpel ſays to every believer, Come, n 
and he cometh. A ſervant dwells remote from n 
all knowledge of his lord's purpoſes, he lives as ſc 
a kind of foreigner under the ſame roof; a ne 
domeſtick, and yet a ſtranger too. pe 
2, The name of ſervant imports a laviſh ar 
i and degenerous awe of mind; as it is in ki 
Rom. viii. 5. God has not given us the ſpirit 0 
of bondage again to fear, He who ſerves has m 
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ſtill the low and ignoble reſtraints of dread upon 
his ſpirit; which in buſineſs, and even in the 
midſt of action, cramps and ties up his acti- 
vity. He fears his maſter's anger, but deſigns 
not his favour. Quicken me (ſays David) 
with thy free ſpirit. It is the freedom of the 
' fhrrit that gives worth and life to the perform- 
ance, But a ſervant commonly is leſs free in 
mind than in condition; his very will ſeems to 
be in bonds and ſhackles, and deſire itſelf under 
a kind of durance and captivity, In all that 
a ſervant does he is ſcarce a voluntary agent, 
but when he ſerves himſelf: All his ſervices 
otherwiſe, not flowing naturally from propen- 
tity and inclination, but being drawn and 
forced from him by terror and coaction. In 
any work he is put to, let the maſter with- 
draw his eye, and he will quickly take off his 
hand, 

3. The appellation of ſervant imports a 
mercenary temper and diſpoſition; and de- 
notes ſuch an one, as makes his reward both the 
ſole motive and meaſure of his obedience. He 
neither loves the thing commanded, nor the 
perſon who commands it, but is wholly and 
and only intent upon his own emolument. All 
kindneſſes done him, and all that is given him 
over and above what is ſtrictly 2 and his due, 
makes him rather worſe than better. And 
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this is an obſervation that never fails, where 
any one has ſo much bounty, or ſo little wit, 
as to make the experiment. For a ſervant 
rarely or never aſcribes what he receives, to 
the mere liberality and generoſity of the donor, 
but to his own worth and merit, and to the 
need which he ſuppoſes there is of him ; which 
opinion alone will be ſure to make any one of 
a mean ſervile ſpirit, inſolent and intolerable. 

And thus I have ſhewn what the qualities 
of a ſervant uſually are (or, at leaſt, were in 
that country, where our Saviour lived and 
converſed, when he ſpake theſe words) which, 
no doubt, were the cauſe when he would not 
treat his diſciples (whom he deſigned to be of a 
quite contrary diſpoſition) with this appellation. 

Come we therefore now, in the next place, 
to ſhew what is included in that great cha- 
racter and privilege which he was pleaſed to 
vouchſafe both to them, and to all believers, 
in calling and accounting them his 7r:ends, 
It includes in it (I conceive) theſe following 
things. 

1. Freedom of acceſs, Houſe and heart, 
and all are open for the reception of a friend, 
The entrance is not beſet with ſolemn excuſes 
and lingring delays; but the paſlage is eaſy, 
and free from all obſtruction, and not only ad- 
mits, but even invites the comer, How dif- 

ferent, 
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ferent, for the moſt part, is the ſame man from 
himſelf, as he ſuſtains the perſon of a magi- 
ſtrate, and as he ſuſtains that of a friend! As 
a magiſtrate or great officer he locks himſelf 
up from all approaches by the multiply'd for- 
malities of attendance, by the diſtance of ce- 
remony and grandeur; ſo many hungry offi- 
cers to be paſſed through, ſo many threſholds 
to be ſaluted, ſo many days to be ſpent in 
waiting for an opportunity of, perhaps, but 
half an hour's converſe. 

But when he is to be entertain'd, whoſe friend- 
ſhip, not whoſe buſineſs demands an entrance; 
thoſe formalities preſently diſappear, all impe- 
diments vaniſh, and the rigors of the magi- 
ſtrate, ſubmit to the endearments of a friend. 
He opens and yields himſelf to the man of 
buſineſs with difficulty and reluctancy, but 
offers himſelf to the viſits of a friend with 
facility, and all the meeting readineſs of appetite 
and deſire. The reception of one is as dif- 
ferent from the admiſſion of the other, as 
when the earth falls open under the inciſions 
of the plough, and when it gapes and greedily 
opens itſelf to drink in the dew of heaven, or the 
refreſhments of a ſhower: Or, there is as much 
difference between them, as when a man 
reaches out his arms to take up a burthen, and 
when he reaches them out to embrace. 
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Tis confeſſed, that the vaſt diſtance, that 
ſin had put between the offending creature, 


and the offended Creator, required the help 


of ſome great umpire, and interceſſor, to open 
him a new way of acceſs to God; and this 
Chriſt did for us as Mediator. But we read 
of no mediator to bring us to Chriſt ; for tho', 
being God by nature, he dwells in the height 
of majeſty, and the inacceſſible glories of a 
Deity ; yet to keep off all ſtrangeneſs between 
himſelf, and the ſons of men, he has conde- 
ſcended to a cognation and conſanguinity with 
us, he has cloathed himſelf with e and 
blood, that fo he might ſubdue his glories to a 
poſſibility of human converſe. And therefore, 


he that denies himſelf an immediate acceſs to 


Chriſt, affronts him in the great relation of a 
friend; and as opening himſelf both to our 
perſons, and to our wants, with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, and the freeſt invitation. There 
is none who acts a friend by a deputy, or 
can be familiar by proxy. 

2. The ſecond privilege of friendſhip is a 
favourable conſtruction of all paſſages between 
friends, that are not of ſo high, and ſo malign 
a nature, as to diſſolve the relation, Love 
covers a multitude of fins, ſays the Apoſtle, 
1 Pet. iv. 8. When a ſcar cannot be taken 
gway, the next kind office 1s to hide it, Love 

is 
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is never ſo blind, as when it is to ſpy faults. 
It is like the painter, who being to draw the 
picture of a friend having a blemiſh in one 
eye, would picture only another fide of his 
face. It is a noble, and a great thing to cover 
the blemiſhes, and to excuſe the failings of a 
friend; to draw a curtain before his ſtains, 
and to diſplay his perfections; to bury his 
weakneſſes in ſilence, but to proclaim his vir- 
tues upon the houſe-top. It is an imitation 
of the charities of heaven, which, when the 
creature lies proſtrate in the weakneſs of ſleep 
and wearineſs, ſpreads the covering of night 
and darkneſs over it, to conceal it in that con- 
dition: But as ſoon as our ſpirits are refreſh'd, 
and nature returns to its morning vigour, God 
then bids the ſun riſe, and the day ſhine up- - 
on us, both to advance and to ſhew that acti- 
vity. 

It is the ennobl ing office of the underſtand- 
ing, to correct the fallacious and miſtaken 
reports of ſenſe, and to aſſure us that the ſtaff 
in the water is ſtrait, though our eye would 
tell us it is crooked. So it is the excellency of 
friendſhip to rectify, or at leaſt to qualify 
the malignity of thoſe ſarmiſes, that would 
miſrepreſent a friend, and traduce him in our 
thoughts. Am I told that my friend has done 


me an injury, or that he has commuted any 
unde- 
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undecent action? Why, the firſt debt that I 
both owe to his friendſhip, and that he may 
challenge from mine, is rather to queſtion the 
truth of the report, than preſently to believe 
my friend unworthy. Or, if matter of fact 
breaks out and blazes with too great an evi- 
dence to be denied, or ſo much as doubted of; 
why, {till there are other lenitives, that friend. 
ſhip will apply, before it will be brought to 
the decretory rigours of a condemning ſen- 
tence. A friend will be ſure to act the part 


of an advocate, before he will aſſume that of 


a judge. And there are few actions ſo ill, (un- 
leſs they are of a very deep and black tincture 
indeed) but will admit of ſome extenuation, 
at leaſt from thoſe common topicks of human 
frailty; ſuch as are ignorance or inadvertency, 
paſſion or ſurprize, company or ſollicitation, 
with many other ſuch things, which may go 
a great way towards an excuſing of the agent, 
tho they cannot abſolutely juſtify the action. 
All which apologies for, and alleviations of 
faults, though they are the heights of huma- 
nity, yet they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendſhip. Charity itſelf commands 
us, where we know no ill, to think well of 
all. But friendſhip, that always goes a pitch 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right and claim 


to the good opinion of his friend. And, if 
we 
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we juſtly look upon a proneneſs to find faults, 
as a very ill and a mean thing, we are to re- 
member, that a proneneſs 70 believe them is 
next to it. EE 

We have ſeen here the demeanor of friend- 
ſhip between man and man: But how is it, 
think we now, between Chriſt, and the ſoul 
that depends upon him ? Is he any ways ſhort 


in theſe offices of tenderneſs and mitigation ? 


No, aſſuredly; but by infinite degrees ſuperior. 
For where our heart does but relent, his melts; 
where our eye pities, his bowels yearn, How 


many frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmother, 


how many indignities does he paſs by, and 
how many affronts does he put up at our hands, 
becauſe his love is invincible, and his friend- 
ſhip unchangeable? He rates every action, 
every ſinful infirmity, with the allowances of 
mercy; and never weighs the ſin, but toge.. 
ther with it he weighs the force of the in- 
ducement ; how much of it is to be attri- 
buted to choice, how much to the violence 
of the temptation, to the ſtratagem of the 
occaſion, and the yielding frailties of weak 
nature, 

Should we try men, at that rate, that we 
try Chriſt, we ſhould quickly find, that the 
largeſt ſtock of human friendſhip would be 
too little for us to ſpend long upon. But his 

com- 
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compaſſion follows us with an infinite ſupply. 
He is God in his friendſhip, as well as in his 
nature, and therefore we finful creatures are 
not took upon advantages, nor conſumed in 
our provocations. 

See this exemplified in his behaviour to his 
diſciples, while he was yet upon earth : How 
ready was he to excuſe and cover their infir- 
mities! At the laſt and bittereſt ſcene of his 
life, when he was ſo full of agony and horror 
upon the approach of a diſmal death, and fo 
had moſt need of the refreſhments of ſociety, 
and the friendly affiſtance of his diſciples ; and 
when alſo he deſired no more of them, but 
only for a while to ſit up and pray with him: 
yet they, like perſons wholly untouched with 
his agonies, and unmoved with his paſſionate 
entreaties, forget both his and their own cares, 
and ſecurely ſleep away all concern for him, 
or themſelves either. Now, what a fierce, 
and farcaſtick reprehenſion may we imagine 
this would have drawn from the friendſhips 
of the world, that act but to an human pitch 
and yet what a gentle one did it receive from 
Chriſt! in Matt. xxvi. 40. no more thay, 
What, could you not watch with me for one hour? 
And when from this admonition they took 
only occafion to redouble their fault, and to 
ſleep again, fo that upon a ſecond and third 

admo- 
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admonition they had nothing to plead for 
their unſeaſonable drowſineſs, yet then Chriſt, 
who was the only perſon concerned to have 
reſented, and aggravated this their unkind- 
neſs, finds an extenuation for it, when they 
themſelves could not: The Spirit indeed is 
willing (ſays he), but the fleſh is weak. As if 
he had ſaid, I know your hearts, and am ſatiſ- 
fied of your affection, and therefore accept 
your will, and compaſſionate your weakneſs. 
So benign, ſo gracious 1s the friendſhip of 
Chriſt, ſo anſwerable to our wants, ſo ſuit- 
able to our frailties. Happy that man, who 
has a friend to point out to him the perfection 


| of duty, and yet to pardon him in the lapſes 


of his infirmity. 

3. The third privilege of friendſhip is a ſym- 
pathy in joy and grief. When a man ſhall 
have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, and his whole 
concernments ſo far, that he can weep his ſor- 
rows with another's eyes; when he has another 
heart beſides his own, both to ſhare, and to 
ſupport his griefs, and when, if his joys over- 
flow, he can treaſure up the overplus and re- 
dundancy of them in another breaſt; fo that 
he can (as it were) ſhake off the ſolitude of a 
ſingle nature, by dwelling in two bodies at 
once, and living by another's breath ; this 

ſurely, 
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ſurely, is the height, the very ſpirit and per- 
fection of all human felicities. 

It is a true and happy obſervation of that 
great philoſopher the Lord Verulam, that this 
is the benefit of communication of our minds 


to others, That ſorrows by being communicated 


grow leſs, and joys greater. And indeed ſor- 
row, like a ſtream, loſes itſelf in many chan- 


nels; and joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects 


with a greater ardour and quickneſs when it 
rebounds upon a man from the breaſt of his 
friend. 

Now friendſhip is the only ſcene upon 
which the glorious truth of this great propo- 
ſition can be fully ated and drawn forth. 
Which indeed is a ſummary deſcription of the 
ſweets of friendſhip ; and the whole life of a 
friend, in the ſeveral parts and inſtances of it, 
is only a more diffuſe comment upon, and a 
plainer explication of this divine aphoriſm. 
Friendſhip never reſtrains a pleaſure to a ſingle 
fruition: But ſuch is the royal nature of this 
quality, that it ſtill expreſſes itſelf in the ſtyle 


of kings, as We do this, or that; and this is 


our happineſs ; and ſuch or ſuch a thing be- 
longs r us; when the immediate poſſeſſion 
of it 18 veſted only in one. Nothing certainly 


in nature, can fo peculiarly gratify the noble 
diſ- 
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diſpoſitions of humanity, as for one man to 
ſee another ſo much himſelf, as to ſigh his 
griefs, and groan his pains, to ſing his joys, 
and (as it were) to do and feel every thing by 
ſympathy, and ſecret inexpreſſible communi- 
cations. Thus it is upon an human account. 
Let us now ſee, how Chriſt ſuſtains and 
makes good this generous quality of a friend- 
And this we ſhall find fully ſet forth to us, in 
Heb. iv. 15. where he is ſaid to be a merciful 
High Prieſt, touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; and that in all our afflictions he is 
Micted, Ifa. Ixiii. 9. And no doubt, with the 
ſame bowels and meltings of affection, with 
which any tender mother hears and bemoans 
the groanings of her ſick child, does Chriſt 
hear and ſympathize with the ſpiritual agonies 
of a ſoul under deſertion, or the preſſures of 
ſome ſtinging affliction, It is enough that he 
underſtands the exact meaſures of our ſtrengths 
and weakneſſes; that he knows our frame; as 
it is in P/al. ciii. 14. And that he does not 
only know, but emphatically, that he remem- 
bers alſo that we are but duſt : Obſerve that 
ſignal paſſage of his loving commiſeration; 
as ſoon as he had riſen from the dead, and 
met Mary Magdalene, in Mark xvi. 7. he ſends 
this meſſage of his Reſurrection by her: Go, 
tell my diſciples and Peter, that 1 am riſen. 
What! 
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What! was not Peter one of his diſciples ? 
Why then is he mentioned particularly and 
by himſelf, as if he were exempted out of 
their number? Why, we know into what 


a plunge he had newly caſt himſelf by deny- ö 


ing his Maſter; upon occaſion of which he 
was now ſtruggling with all the perplexities 
and horrors of mind imaginable, leſt Chriſt 
might, in like manner, deny and diſown him 


| before his Father, and ſo repay one denial with 


another. Hereupon Chriſt particularly applies 
the comforts of his Reſurrection to him, as if 
he had ſaid, Tell all my diſciples, but be ſure 
eſpecially. to tell poor Peter, that I am riſen 
from the dead ; and that, notwithſtanding his 
denial of me, the benefits of my Reſurrection 
belong to him, as much as to any of the reſt. 
This is the privilege of the ſaints, to have a 
companion and a ſupporter in all their miſe- 
ries, in all the doubtful turnings and doleful 
paſſages of their lives. In ſum, this happineis 
does Chriſt vouchſafe to all his, that as a Sa- 
viour he once ſuffered for them, and that as a 


friend, he always ſuffers with them, 


4. The fourth privilege of friendſhip is that 
which is here ſpecified in the text, a commu- 
nication of ſecrets, A boſom-ſecret and 2 
boſom- friend are uſually put together. And 
this from Chriſt to the ſoul, is not only kind- 
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neſs, but alſo honour and advancement ? 'tis 
for him to vouch it one of his privy-council. 
Nothing under a jewel is taken into the cabi- 


net. A ſecret is the apple of our eye; it will 


bear no touch, nor approach; we ule to cover 
nothing, but what we account a rarity. And 
therefore to communicate a ſecret to any one, 


is to exalt him to one of the royalties of 


heaven: For none knows the ſecrets of a 
man's mind, but his God, his conſcience, and 
his friend. Neither would any prudent man 
let ſuch a thing go out of his own heart, had 
he not another heart beſides his own to rc- 
ceive it. 

Now it was of old a privilege, with which 
God was pleaſed to honour ſuch as ſerved him 
at the rate of an extraordinary obedience, thus 
to admit them to a knowledge of many of 


his great counſels lock'd up from the reſt of 


the world. When God had deſigned the de- 
ſtruction of Sodom, the Scripture repreſents 
him as unable to conceal that great purpoſc 
from Abraham, whom he always treated as 
his friend, and acquaintance; that is, not only 
with love, but alſo with intimacy and famili— 
arity, in Gen. xviii. ver. 17. And the Lord 


ſaid, ſhall I hide from Abraham the thing that 


Igo about to do? He thought it a violation of 
the rights of friendſhip to reſerve his deſign 
Vor. II. F wholly 
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wholly to himſelf, And St. James tells us, in 
Jam. ii. 23. that Abraham was called the friend 
of God: And therefore had a kind of claim to 
the knowledge of his ſecrets, and the partici- 
pation of his counſels, Alſo in Exodus xxxiii. 
It. it is ſaid of God, that he ſpoke to Moſes as 
a man ſpeaketh to his friend. And that, not 
only for the familiarity and facility of addreſs, 
but alſo for the peculiar communications of 
his mind. Moſes was with him in the retire- 
ments of the mount, reeeived there his dictates, 
and his private inſtructions, as his deputy and 
viceroy; and when the multitude and congre- 
gation of Iſrael were thundered away, and 
kept off from any approach to it, he was ho- 
noured with an intimate and immediate ad- 
miſſion, The prieſts indeed were taken into a 
near attendance upon God ; but ſtill there was 
a degree of a nearer converſe, and the intereſt 
of a friend was above the privileges of the 
higheſt ſervant, In Exod. xix. 24. Thou ſhall 
come up, (ſays God) thou and Aaron with thee ; 
but let not the prieſts and the people break 
through to come up unto the Lord, leſt the Lord 
break forth upon them. And if we proceed 
further, we ſha!l ſtill find a continuation of 
the ſame privilege: Pſal. xxv. 14. The ſecret 
cf the Lord is with them that fear him. No- 
thing is to be concealed from the other ſelf. 


To 
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To be a friend, and to be conſcious, are terms 
equivalent. 

Now if God maintained ſuch intimacies 
with thoſe, whom he loved, under the La, 
(which was a diſpenſation of greater diſtance) 
we may be ſure that, under the Gel, (the 
very nature of which imports condeſcenſion, 
and compliance) there muſt necds be the ſame 
with much greater advantage. And therefore 
when God bad manifeſted himfelf in the fleſh, 
how ſacredly did he preſerve this privilege ? 
How freely did Chriſt unboſom himſelf to his 
diſciples? in Zuke viii. 10. Unto you (lays he) 
it is given to know the myſteries of the kingdom 
of God : But unto others in parables ; that ſee- 
ing they might not ſee : Such ſhall be permitted 
to caſt an eye into the Ark, and to look into 
the very Holy of Holies. And again in Math. 
xili. 17. Many prophets and righteous men have 
defired to ſee thoſe things which ye ſee, and have 
not ſeen them; and to hear thoſe things which 
ye hear, and have not heard them. Neither 
did he treat them with theie peculiarities of 
favour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of the 
Goſpel only, but all of choſe incommunicable 
revelations of the divine love, in reference to 
their own perſonal intereſt in it. In Rev. ii. 
17. To him that overcometh will I give to ea! 
of the hidden manna, and will give him à white 
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fone, and in the ſtone a new name written, which 
no man knoweth, ſaving he that recerveth it. 
Aſſurance is a rarity covered from the inſpe- 
tion of the world, A ſecret that none can 
know, but God, and the perſon that is bleſſed 
wich it, It is writ in a private character, not 
to be read, nor underſtood but by the conſci- 
ence, to which the ſpirit of God has vouch- 
ſafed to decypher it. Every believer lives up- 
on an inward proviſion of comfort, that the 
world is a ſtranger to. 

5. The fifth advantage of friendſhip is coun- 


ſel and advice. A man will ſometimes need 


not only another Heart, but alſo another head 


beſides his own. In ſolitude there is not only 
diſcomfort, but weakneſs alſo: and that ſay- 
ing of the wiſe man, Eccleſ. iv. 10. Moe to him 
{hat is alone, is verified upon none ſo much, as 
upon the friendleſs perſon. When a man ſhall 
be perplex'd with knots and problems of buſi- 
neſs and contrary affairs; where the determi- 
nation 1s dubious, and both parts of the con- 
trariety ſeem equally weighty, ſo that which 
way ſoever the choice determines, a man is 
ſure to venture a great concern; how happy 
then is it to fetch in aid from another perſon, 
whoſe judgment may be greater than my own, 
and whoſe concernment is ſure not to be leſs! 


There are ſome paſſages of a man's affairs that 
would 
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would quite break a ſingle underſtanding : ,So 
many intricacies, ſo many labyrinths, are there 
in them, that the ſuccours of reaſon fail, the 
very force and ſpirit of it being loſt in an actual 
intention ſcattered upon ſeveral claſhing objects 
at once; in which caſe the interpoſal of a 
friend is like the ſupply of a freſh party to a 
beſieged, yielding city. 

Now Chriſt is not failing in this office of a 
friend alſo. For in that illuſtrious prediction 
of Iſa. ix. 6. amongſt the reſt of his great titles, 
he is called Mighty Counſellor. And his coun- 
ſel is not only ſure, but alſo free. It is not 
under the goſpel of Chriſt, as under ſome 
laws of men, where you muſt be forced to 
buy your counſel, and oftentimes pay dear for 
bad advice. No, He is a light to ti ofe that {it 
in darkneſs. And no man fees the ſun, no 
man purchaſes the light, nor errs, if he walks 
by it. The only price that Chriſt fets upon 
his counſel is, that we follow it; and that we 
do that, which is beſt for us to do. He is 
not only light for us to ſee by, but alſo t 
for us to ſee with, He is underſtanding te the 
ignorant, and eyes to the blind: And whoſoever 
has both a faithful and a diſcrete friend, to 
guide him in the dark, ſlippery, and dangerous 
paſſage of his life, may carry his eyes in an- 
other man's head, and yet ſee never the worſe. 
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In 1 Cor. i. 30. the apoſtle tells us, that Chriſt 
is made to us, not only ſanctification and re- 
demption, but wifdom too: We are his mem- 
bers, and it is but natural, that all the mem- 
bers of the body ſhould be guided by the wiſ- 
dom of the head. 

And therefore let every believer comfort 
himſelf in this high privilege, that in the great 
things, that concern his eternal peace, he is 
not left to ſtand or fall by the uncertain direc- 
tions of his own judgment. No, ſad were his 
condition if he ſhould be ſo, when he is to 
encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ſtra- 
tagems, an old ſerpent, and a long experienc'd 
deceiver, and ſucceſsful at the trade for ſome 
thouſands of years, | 

The inequality of the match, between ſuch 
an one, and the fubtileſt of us, would quickly 
appear by a fatal circumvention : There muſt 
be a lam {rom above to over-reach and ma- 
ſter this helliſh wiſdom from beneath. And 
this every ſanctified perſon is ſure of in his 
great Friend, in Thom all the treaſures of ci. 
dom arvell. Treaſures that flow out, and are 
imparted freely both in direction and aſſiſtance 
to all chat belong to him. He never leaves 
any of his perplexed, amazed, or bewildered, 
where the welfare of their ſouls requires a 
Fetter jadgment than their own, either to 


guide 
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guide them in their duty, or to diſentangle 


them from a temptation. Whoſoever has 
Chriſt for his friend, ſhall be ſure of counſel, 
and whoſoever is his own friend, will be ſure 
to obey it. 

6. The laſt and crowning privilege, or ra- 
ther property of friendſhip, is conſtancy. He 
only is a friend whoſe friendſhip lives as long 
as himſelf; who ceaſes to [ove and to breathe 
at the ſame inſtant. Not that I yet ſtate con- 
ſtancy in ſuch an abſurd, ſenſeleſs, irrational 
continuance in friendſhip, as no injuries, or 
provocations whatſoever, can break off. For 
there are ſome 1njuries that extinguiſh the very 
relation between friends. In which caſe, a man 
ceaſes to be a friend, not from any inconſtancy 
in his friendſhip, but from defect of an object 
for his friendſhip to exert itſelf upon. It is 
one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a father, 
by caſting off his ſon; and another for him 
to ceaſe to be ſo, by the death of his fon. In 
this the relation is at an end for want of a cor- 
relate: So in friendſhip, there are ſome paſ- 
ſages of that high and hoſtile nature, that they 
really and properly conſtitute and denominate 


the perſon guilty of them, an enemy; and if 


ſo, how can the other perſon poſſibly con- 
tinue a friend, fince friendſhip eſſentially re- 
quires that it be between two at leaſt ; and 
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there can be no friendſhip, where there are 
not two friends ? 

No body is bound to look upon his back- 
biter, or his underminer ; his betrayer, or his 
oppreſſor, as his friend. Nor indeed, is it 
poſſible that he ſhould do ſo, unleſs he could 
aiter the conſtitution and order of things, and 
eſtabliſh a new nature, and a new morality in 
the world. For to remain unſenſible of ſuch 
provocations, is not conſtancy, but apathy. 
And therefore they diſcharge the perſon, ſo 
treated, from the proper obligations of a 
friend ; though chriſtianity, I confeſs, binds 
him to the duties of a neighbour. 

But to give you the true nature, and mea- 
ſares of conſtancy ; it is ſuch a ſtability, and 
firmneſs of friendſhip, as over-looks and paſſes 
by all thoſe leſſer failures of kindneſs and 
reſpect, that partly thro” paſſion, partly thro' 


indiſcretion, and ſuch other frailties incident 


to human nature, a man may be ſometimes 


guilty of, and yer ſtill retain the ſame habi- 


tual good-will, and prevailing propenſity of 
mind, to his friend, that he had before. And 
whoſe friendſhip ſoever is of that ſtrength, 
and duration, as to ſtand its ground againſt, 
and remain unſhaken by ſuch aſſaults; (which 
yet are ſtrong enough to ſhake down and an- 
nihilate the friendſhip of little puny minds; 

ſuch 
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ſuch an one (I ſay) has reached all the true 
meaſures of conſtancy: His friendſhip is of a 
noble make, and a laſting conſiſtency; it reſem- 

bles marble, and deſerves to be wrote upon it. 
But how few tempers in the world, are of 
that magnanimous frame, as to reach the 
heights of ſo great a virtue: Many offer at 
the effects of friendſhip, but they do not laſt; 
they are promiſing in the beginning, but they 
fail, and jade, and tire in the proſecution. 
For moſt people in the world are acted by 
levity, and humour, and by ſtrange and irra- 
tional changes. And how often may we meet 
with thoſe, who are one while courteous, 
civil, and obliging, (at leaſt to their propor- 
tion) but within a ſmall time after, are fo 
ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the 
true character of friendſhip, but become the 
very ſores and burthens of ſociety ? Such low, 
ſuch worthleſs diſpoſitions, how eafily are they 
diſcovered, how juſtly are they deſpiſed ? But 
now that we may pals from one contrary to an- 
other; Chriſt, who is the ſame yeſterdey, to 
day, and for ever, in his Being, is ſo allo in 
his affeetzon. He is not of the number, or 
nature, of thoſe pitiful, mean pretenders to 
friendſhip, who perhaps will love and ſmile 
upon you one day, and not fo much as know 
YOU 
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you the next: Many of which fort there are 
in the world, who are not ſo much courted 
outwardly, but that inwardly they are deteſt. 
ed much more. 

Friendſhip is a kind of covenant; and moſt 
covenants run upon mutual terms and condi- 
tions. And therefore ſo long as we are exact 
in fulfilling the condition on our parts, I mean, 
exact according to the meaſures of fancerity, 
though not of perfection, we may be ſure that 
Chriſt will not fail in the leaſt Iota to fulfil 
every thing on his. The favour of relations, 
patrons and princes, 1s uncertain, tickliſh and 
variable; and the friendſhip which they take 
np, upon the accounts of judgment, and 
merit, they moſt times lay down out of hu- 
mour. But the friendſhip of Chrift has none 
of theſe weakneſſes, no ſuch hollowneſs or 
unſoundneſs in it. For neither principalities 
nor powers, things freſent, nor things to come ; 
no, nor all the rage and malice of hell, ſhall 
be able to pluck the meaneſt of Chri/t's friends 
out of his boſom : For, whom he loves he loves 
to the end. 


Now from the particulars hitherto diſcourſed 


of, we may infer and learn theſe two things* | 


1. The excel/ency and value of friendſhip. 
Chriſt he Son of the moſt high God, the ſecond 


perſon in the glorious Trinity, took upon him 
2 our | 
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gur nature, that he might give a great inſtance 
and example of this virtue; and condetcended 
to be a man, only that he might be a 7r:end. 
Our Creator, our Lord and King he was before; 
but he would needs come down from all this, 
and, in a fort, become our equal, that he might 
partake of that noble quality that is properly 
between equals. Chriſt took not upon him 
feſh and blood, that he might conquer and rule 
nations, lead armies, or poſſeſs palaces; but 
that he might have the relenting, the tender- 
neſs, and the compaſſions of human vature, 
which render it properly capable of friend- 
ſhip; and, in a word, that he might have r 
hearf, and we have his. God himſelf ſets 
iriendſhip above all conſiderations of kind- 
red or conſanguinity, as the greateſt ground 
and argument of mutual endearment, in Deut. 
xv. 6. / thy brother, the ſon of thy mother, 
or thy ſon, or thy daughter, or the wife of 
thy boſom, or thy friend, which is as thine own 
foul, entice thee to go and ſerve other gods, 
thou ſhalt not conſent unto him, The emphaſis 
of the expreſſion is very remarkable, it being 
a gradation, or aſcent, by ſeveral degrees of 
dearneſs, to that which is the higheſt of all. 
Neither wife nor brother, jon nor daughter, 
though the neareſt in cognation, are allowed 
to ſtand in competition with @ friend; who 

if 
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if he fully anſwers the duties of that great 


relation, is indeed better and more valuable 
than all of them put together, and may ſerve 
inſtead of them; ſo that he, who has a firm, 
a worthy, and fincere friend, may want all the 
reſt, without ing them. That which lies 
in a man's boſom; ſhould be dear to him; 
but that which lies within his heart, ought to 
be much dearer. 2. In the next place, we 
learn from hence the high advantage of be- 
coming truly pious and religious. When we 
have ſaid and done all, it is only the true 
chriſtian, and the religious perſon, who is, 
or can be ſure of a friend; ſure of obtaining, 
ſure of keeping him. But as for the friend- 
ſhip of the world ; when a man ſhall have 
done all that he can to make one his fend, 
employ'd the utmoſt of his wit and labour, 
beaten his brains, and emptied his purſe, to 
create an endearment between him and the 
perſon, whoſe friendſhip he deſires, he may, 
in the end, upon all theſe endeavours and 
attempts, be forced to write vanity and fru- 
{tration : For, by them all, he may at laſt bc 
no more able to get into the other's heart, than 
he is to thruſt his hand into a pillar of braſs. 
The man's affection, amidſt all theſe kind- 
neſſes done him, remaining wholly uncon- 
cerned, and impregnable ; juſt like a rock, 
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which being plied continually by the waves, 


ſtill throws them back again into the boſom 
| of the ſea that ſent them, but is not at all 
moved by any of them. 

People at firſt, while they are young and 
raw, and ſoft natured, are apt to think it an 
ealy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendſhip a ſure price of another man's: 
But when experience ſhall have once opened 
their eyes, and ſhewed them the hardneſs of 
moſt hearts, the hollowneſs of others, and the 
baſeneſs and ingratitude of almoſt all, they will 
then find, that a friend zs the gift of God; and 
that he only, who made hearts, can unite 
them. For it is he, who creates thoſe ſympa- 
thies, and ſuitableneſſes of nature, that are 
the foundation of all true friendſhip, and then 
by his providence brings perſons ſo affected 
together, 

It is an expreſſion frequent in ſcripture, 
but infinitely more ſignificant, than at firſt it 
is uſually obſerved to be: namely, That God 
gave ſuch or ſuch a perſon grace or favour in 
mother's eyes. As for inſtance, in Genc. xxxix. 


21. it is ſaid of Foſeph, that the Lord was with 


bum, and gave him favour in the ſight of the 
keeper of the priſon. Still it is an inviſible hand 
from heaven, that ties this knot, and mingles 

hearts 
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hearts and ſouls, by ſtrange, ſecret, and unac- 
countable conjunctions. | 

That heart ſhall ſurrender itſelf, and its 
friendſhip, to one man, at firſt view, which 
another has, in vain, been laying ſiege to for 

many years, by all the repeated acts of kind- 
neſs imaginable. 

Nay, ſo far is friendſhip from bein of any 
human production, that unleſs nature be pre- 
diſpoſed to it, by its own propenſity or incli- 
nation, no arts of obligation ſhall be able to 
abate the ſecret hatreds and hoſtilities of ſome 
perſons towards others. No friendly offices, 
no addreſſcs, no benefits whatſoever, ſhall eve: 
alter or allay that diabolical rancour, that frei: 
and ferments in ſome helliſh breaſts, but that 
upon all occaſions it will foam out at its ſou! 
mouth in ſlander and invective, and ſome- 
times bite too in a ſhrewd turn or a ſecret 
blow. This is true and undeniable upon fre- 
quent experience; and happy thoſe who can 
learn it at the coſt of other men's. 

But now, on the contrary, he who will 


give up his name to Chriſt in faith unfeigned, 


and a ſincere obedience to all his righteous 
laws, ſhall be ſure to find love for /ove, and 
Friendſhip for friendſhip. The ſucceſs is cer- 
tain and infallible; and none ever yet miſcarried 

in 
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in the attempt. For Chriſt freely offers his 
| friendſhip to all; and ſets no other rate up- 
on ſo vaſt a purchaſe, but only that we would 
| ſuffer him to be our friend. Thou perhaps 
ſpendeſt thy precious time in waiting upon 
ſuch a great one, and thy eſtate in preſenting 
| him; and, probably after all, haſt no other 
reward, but ſometimes to be /mled upon, and 
always to be ſmiled at; and when thy great- 
eſt and moſt preſſing occaſions ſhall call for 
ſuccour and relief, then to be deſerted and caſt 
off, and not known. 

Now, I fay, turn the ſtream of thy en- 
deavours another way, and beſtow but half 
that hearty, ſedulous attendance upon thy 
Saviour, in the duties of prayer and morti- 
fication ; and be at half that expence in cha- 
citable works, by relieving Chriſt in his poor 
members, and, in a word, ſtudy as much to 
pleaſe him who died for thee, as thou doſt 
to court and humour thy great patron, who 
cares not for thee, and thou ſhalt make him thy 
friend for ever; a friend, who ſhall own thee 
in thy loweſt condition, ſpeak comfort to 
thee in all thy ſorrows, counſel thee in all 
thy doubrs, anſwer all thy wants, and, in a 
word, never leave thee nor forſake thee, But 
when all the hopes that thou haſt raiſed upon 

| the 
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ö the promiſes, or ſuppoſed kindneſſes of the 


| faſtidious, and fallacious great ones of the 
world, ſhall fail, and upbraid thee to thy face, 
he ſhall then take thee into his boſom, em- 
brace, cheriſh, and ſupport thee ; and, as the 
Pjalmift expreſſes it, be ſhall guide thee wil 
his counſel here, and afterwards receive the. 
into glory. 


To which God of his mercy vouchſaſe ts brin- 
rs all ; To whom be rendred and aſcribed, &c. 
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SERMON III 


Againſt long Extempore 
Prayers. 


cer 


Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let 
not thine heart be haſty to utter any 


thing before God ; for God is in 


heaven, and thou upon earth ; there- 


fore let thy words be feav. 


E have here the wiſeſt of men inſtruct— 
ing us how to behave ourſelves before 
God in his own houſe ; and particularly when 
we addreſs to him in the moſt important of 
all duties, which is Prayer. Solomon had the 
honour to be ſpoken to by God himſelf, and 
therefore, in all likelihood, none more fit to 
teach us how to ſpeak to God, A great pri- 
vilege certainly for duſt and aſhes to be admit- 
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ted to; and therefore it will concern us to 
manage it ſo, that in theſe our approaches to 
the King of heaven, his goodneſs may not 
cauſe us to forget his greatneſs, nor (as it is 
but too uſual for ſubjects to uſe privilege againſt 
prerogative) his honour ſuffer by his conde- 
ſcenſion. 

In the words we have theſe three things ob- 
ſervable. 

1. That whoſoever appears in the houſe of 
God, and particularly in the way of prayer, 
' ought to reckon himſelf, in a more eſpecial 
manner, placed in the fight and preſence of 
_ 

2. That the vaſt * infinite diſtance be- 
tween God and him, ought to create in him 
all imaginable awe and reverence, in ſuch his 

addreſſes to God. 
3. And Laſtiy, That chis reverence required 
of him, is to conſiſt in a ſerious preparation of 
his thoughts, and a ſober government of his 
expreſſions: neither is þ7s mouth to be raſh, nor 
his heart to be haſty, in uttering any thing be- 
fore God. 
Theſe things are evidently contained in the 


words, and do as evidently contain the whole | 


ſenſe of them. But I ſhall gather them all 
into this one propoſition ; namely, 


That | 


at | 
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That premeditation of thought, and brevity 
of expreſſion, are the great ingredients of that 
reverence, that is required to a pious, accept 
able, and devout prayer. 

For the better handling of which, we will, 
in the firſt place, conſider how, and by what 
way it is, that prayer works upon, or prevails 
with God, for the obtaining of the things we 
pray for. Concerning which, I ſhall lay down 
this general rule, that the way, by which prayer 
prevails with God, is wholly different from 
that, by which it prevails with men. And to 
give you this more particularly, 

1. Firſt of all, it prevails not with God by 
way of information or notification of the thing 
to him, which we defire of him. With men 
indeed, this is the common, and with wiſe men 
the chief, and ſhould be the only way of ob- 
taining what we ask of them. We repreſent 
and lay before them our wants and indigencies, 
and the miſery of our condition ; which being 
made known to them, the quality and condi- 
tion of the thing asked for, and of the perſons 
who ask it, induces them to give that to us, 
and to do that for us, which we defire and 


petition for : But it is not ſo in our addreſſes 


to God; for he knows our wants, and our 


conditions better than we ourſelves : He is be- 
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fore-hand with all our prayers, Matth. vi. 8. 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
cf before ye ask him: And in Pſal. cxxxix. 2. 
Thou underſlandeſt my thought afar offi God 
knows our thoughts before the very heart that 
conceives them. And how then can he, who 
is but of yeſterday, ſuggeſt any thing new 10 
that eternal raind ! How can ignorance inform 
Omniſcience ! 

2. Neither does prayer prevail with God by 
way of perſuaſion, or working upon the affec- 
tions, ſo, as thereby to move him to pity or 
compaſſion. This indeed is the moſt uſual, 
and moſt effectual way to prevail with men; 


who, for the generality, are one part reaſon, 


and nine parts ection. So that one of a vo- 
luble tongue, and a dextrous infinuation, may 
do what he will with vulgar minds, and with 
wiſe men too, at their weak times. But God, 
who is as void of paſſion or affection, as he 1s 
of quantity or corporeity, is not to be dealt 
with this way. He valucs not our rhetorick, 
nor our pathetical harangues. He who ap- 
plies to God, applies to an infinite Almighty 
Reaſon, a pure AQ, all Intellect, the firſt Mo- 
ver, and therefore not to be moved, or wrought 
upon himſelf, In all paſſion the mind ſuffers; 
(as the very ſignification of the word imports) 

but 
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but abſolute, entire Perfection cannot ſuffer ; 
it is, and muſt be immoveable, and by conſe- 
quence impaſſible. And therefore, in the Third 
and laſt place, much leſs is God to be pre- 
vail'd upon by importunity, and (as it were) 
wearying him into a conceſſion of what we 
beg of him. Though with men, we know 
this alſo is not unuſual. A notable inſtance 
of which we have in Luke xviii. 4, 5. where 
the unjuſt judge being with a reſtleſs vehe- 
mence ſued to for juſtice, ſays thus within 
himſelf : Though I fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet becauſe this widow troubleth me, I will 
avenge her, left by her continual coming ſhe 
Weary me. : 


In like manner, how often are beggars re- 


lieved only for their eager and rude importu- 
nity ; and that the perſon who relieves them, 
is thereby informed or ſatisfied of their real 
want, nor yet moved to pity them by all their 
cry and cant, but to rid himſelf from their 
vexatious noiſe and din; ſo that to purchaſe 
his quiet by a little alms, he gratifies the beg- 
gar; but indeed relieves himſelf. But now, 
this way is farther from prevailing with God, 
than either of the former. For as Omniſci- 
ence is not to be informed, ſo neither is Om- 
nipotence to be wearied. We may much more 
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eaſily think to clamour the ſun and ſtars out 
of their courſes, than to word the great Crea- 
cor of them out of the ſteady purpoſes of his 
own will, by all the vehemence and loudneſs 
of our petitions, Men may tire themſelves 
with their own prayers, but God is not to be 
tired. The rapid motion, and whirl of things 
here below, interrupts not the inviolable reſt 
and calmneſs of the noble beings above. While 
the winds roar and bluſter here in the firſt and 
ſecond regions of the air, there is a perfect ſere- 
nity in the third, Mens deſires cannot con- 
troul God's decrees. 

And thus I have ſhewn, that the three ways 
by which men prevarl with men, in their pray- 
ers and applications to them, have no place at 
all, in giving any efficacy to their addreſſes to 
God. 

But you will ask then, Upon what account 
is it, that prayer becomes prevalent and effi- 


cacious with God, ſo as to procure us the good 


things we pray for? I anſwer upon this, That 
it is the fulfilling of that co72d/7/572, upon which 
God has freely promiſed to convey his bleſi- 
ings to men. God, of his own abſolute, unac- 
countable good will and pleaſure, has thought 
fit to appoint and fix upon this, as the means 
by which he will ſupply and anſwer the wants 
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of mankind. As for inſtance, Suppoſe a prince 
ſhould declare to any one of his ſubjects, that 
if he ſhall appear before him every morning in 
his bed- chamber, he ſhall receive of him a 
thouſand talents. We muſt not here imagine, 
that the ſubject, by making this appearance, 
does either move or perſuade his prince to give 


him ſuch a ſum of money; No, he only per. 


forms the condition of the promiſe, and there- 
by acquires a right to the thing promiſed. He 
does indeed hereby engage his prince to give 
him this ſum, though he does by no means 
perſuade him: or rather, to ſpeak more ſtrictly 
and properly, the prince's own juſtice and ve- 
racity is an engagement upon the prince him- 
ſelf, ro make good his promiſe to him, who 
fulfils the conditions of it. 

But you will ſay, that upon this ground it 
will follow, that when we obtain any thing of 
God by prayer, we have it upon claim of 


juſtice, and not by way of gift, as a free reſult 


of his bounty. 

I anſwer ; that both theſe are very well con- 
ſiſtent; for though he, who makes a promiſe 
upon a certain condition, is bound in juſtice, 
upon the fulfilling of that condition, to per- 
form his promiſe; yet it was perfectly grace 


and goodneſs, bounty and free mercy, that 
firſt 
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firſt induced him to make the promiſe, and 
particularly to ſtate the tenour of it, upon ſuch 
a condition. 1f we confeſs our fins, ſays the 
apoſtle, 1 John i. 9. God is faithful and juſt 
to forgive us our fins. Can any thing be freer, 
and more the effect of mere grace, than the 
forgiveneſs of ſins? And yet it is certain from 
this Scripture, and many more, that it is firm- 
ly promiſed us upon condition of a penitent 
hearty conſeſſion of them; and conſequently 
as certain it is, that God ſtands obliged here, 
even by his faithfulneſs and juſtice, to make 
good this his promiſe of forgiveneſs to thoſe 
who come up to the terms of it by ſuch a con- 
feſlion. 

In like manner, for prayer, in reference to 
the good things prayed for. He who prays 
for a thing, as God has appointed him, gets 
thereby a right to the thing prayed for: But 
it is a right not ſpringing from any merit or 
condignity, either in the prayer itſelf, or the 
perion who makes it, to the bleſſing which he 
prays for ; but from God's veracity, truth and 
juſtice, who having appointed prayer as the 
condition of that bleſſing, cannot but ſtand to 
what he himſelf had appointed; tho' that he 
did appoint it, was the free reſult and determi- 
nation of his own will. 

We 
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We have a full account of this whole mat- 
from God's own mouth, in the 5oth P/a/m. Call 
upon him (ſays God) in the day of trouble, 
and Iwill deliver thee, Theſe are evidently 
the terms upon which God anſwers prayers : 
in which caſe there is no doubt, but the de- 
liverance is ſtill of more worth than the 
prayer; and there is as little doubt alſo, that 
without ſuch a previous declaration made on 
God's part, a perſon ſo in trouble or diſtreſs, 
might pray his heart out, and yet God not be 
in the leaſt obliged by all his prayers, either 
in juſtice or honour, or indeed fo much as in 
mercy, to deliver him ; for mercy is free, and 
miſery, cannot oblige it. In a word, prayer 
procures deliverance from trouble, juſt as 
Naaman's dipping himſelf ſeven times in 
Jordan, procured him a deliverance from his 
leproſy ; not by any virtue in itfelf adequate 
to ſo great an effect, you may be ſure ; but 
from this, that it was appointed by God as 
the condition of his recovery; and ſo obliged 
the power of him, who appointed it, to give 
force and virtue to his own inſtitution, beyond 
what the nature of the ching itſelf could other- 
wiſe have raiſed it to. 

Let this therefore be fix'd upon, as the 
ground-work of what we are to ſay upon this 
ſubject: That prayer prevails with God for 
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the bleſſing that we pray ſor, neither by way 
of information, nor yet of perſuaſion, - and 
much leſs by the 7ortunity of him who prays, 


and leaſt of all by any worth in the prayer it- 


ſelf, equal to the thing prayed for; but it pre- 
vails ſolely and entirely upon this account, that 
it is freely appointed by God, as the ſtated, 
allowed condition, upon which he will diſpenſe 
his bleſſings to mankind. 

But before I diſmiſs this conſideration, it 


may be enquired; WYhence it is that prayer, 


rather than any other thing, comes to be ap- 
pointed by God for this condition. In anſwer 
to which, though God's ſovereign Will be a 
ſufficient reaſon of its own counſels and deter- 
minations, and conſequently a more than ſuf- 
ficient anſwer to all our enquiries; yet ſince 
God in his infinite wiſdom till adapts means 
to ends, and never appoints a thing to any uſe, 
but what it has a particular, and a natural fit- 


| nels for; I ſhall therefore preſume to aſſign a 
realon, why prayer, before all other things, 


ſhould be appointed to this noble uſe, of be- 
ing the condition and glorious conduit, where- 
by to derive the bounties of heaven upon the 
ſons of men, And it is this; becauſe prayer 
of all other acts of a rational nature, does moſt 
peculiarly qualify a man to be a fit obje of 
the divine favour, by being moſt eminently 
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and properly an act of dependance upon God: 


Since to pray, or beg a thing of another, in 
the very nature and notion of it, imports theſe 
two things: 1. That the perſon praying ſtands 
in need of ſome good, which he is not able, 
by any power of his own to procure for him- 
ſelf: And, 2. That he acknowledges it in the 
power and pleaſure of the perſon, whom he 
prays to, to confer it upon him. And this is 
properly that which men call 7% depend. 

But fome may reply ; There is an univerſal 
dependence of all things upon God; for as 
much as he being the great Fountain and 
Source of being, firſt created, and ſince ſup- 
ports them by the word of his power; and 
conſequently that this dependance belongs in- 
differently to the vicged as well as to the zuft, 
whoſe prayer nevertheleſs is declared an abo- 
mination to God. 

But to this the anſwer is obvious, That the 
dependence here ſpoken of, is meant, not of 
a natural, but of a moral dependence. The 
firſt is neceſſary, the other voluntary, The 
firſt common to all, the other proper to the 
pious. The firſt reſpects God barely as a 
Creator, the other addreſſes to him as a Fa- 
ther. Now ſuch a dependence upon God it 
is, that is properly ſeen in prayer. And be- 
ing ſo, if we ſhould in all humble reverence, 

ſet 
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ſet ourſelves to examine the wiſdom of the 
divine proceeding in this matter, even by the 
meaſures of our own reaſon, what could be 
more rationally thought of for the propereſt 
inſtrument, to bring down God's bleſſings up- 
on the world, than ſuch a temper of mind, as 


makes a man difown all ability in himſelf to 


ſupply his own wants, and at the. ſame tune 
own a tranſcendent fulneſs and ſuthciency in 
God to do it for him? And what can be more 
agrecable to all principles, both of reaſon and 
religion, than that a creature endued with 
underſtanding and will, ſhould acknowledge 
that dependence upon his Maker, by a trec 
act of choice, which other creatures have up- 
on him, only by neceſſity of nature? 

But ſtill, there is one objection more againſt 
our foregoing aſſertion, viz, That prayer obtain; 
the things prayed for, only as a condition, and ni 
by way of importunity or perſuaſion ; tor is not 
prayer ſaid to prevail by frequency, Luke xviii. 
7. And by fervency or earneſtneſs in James v. 
16.? And is not this a fair proof that God is 
importuned and perſuaded into a grant of our 
petitions ? 

To this I anſwer two things: 1, That 


 whereſoever God is ſaid to anſwer prayers, 


either for their frequency or fervency, it is 
ſpoken of him only, arlcununals; according 
| to 
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to the manner of men; and conſequently, 


ought to be underſtood only of the efe# or 
iſſue of ſuch prayers, in the ſucceſs certainly 


attending them, and not of the manner of 
E their efficiency, that it is by perſuading, or 
working upon the paſſions: As if we ſhould 


ſay, frequent, tervent, and importunate prayers, 
are as certainly followed with God's grant of 


| the thing pray'd for, as men uſe to grant that, 
which being overcome by exceſſive importu— 


nity, and perſuaſion, they cannot find in their 
hearts to deny. 2. I anſwer farther ; that fre- 
quency and fervency of prayer prove effectual 
to procure of God the things pray'd for, upon 
no other account, but as they are acts of depend- 


ance upon God: which dependance we have 


already proved to be that thing eſſentially in- 
cluded in prayer, for which God has been 
pleaſed to make prayer the condition, upon 
which he determines to grant men ſuch things 
as they need, and duly apply to him for. So 
that ſtill there is nothing of perſuaſion in the 
caſe. 

And thus having ſhewn (and I hope fully 
and clearly) how prayer operates towards the 
obtaining of the divine bleſſings; namely, as 
a condition appointed by God for that purpoſe, 


and no otherwiſe: And withal, for what rea- 


lon it is ſingled out of all other acts of a ra- 
tional 
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tional nature, to be this condition; namely, be- 
cauſe it is the grand inſtance of ſuch a nature's 
dependance upon God: we ſhall now from 
the ſame principle infer alſo, upon what ac- 
count the higheſt reverence of God is ſo in- 
diſpenſably required of us in prayer, and al 
ſort of irre verence ſo diametrically oppoſite to, 
and deſtructive of the very nature of it. And 
it will appear to be upon this, that in what 
degree any one lays aſide his reverence of God, 
in the ſame he alſo quits his dependance up- 
on him: Foraſmuch as in every irreverent act, 
a man treats God as if he had indeed no need 
of him, and behaves himſelf as if he ſtood 
upon his own bottom, abſolute and ſelt-ſuth- 
cient. This js the natural language, the true 
ſignification and import of all irreverence. 
Now in all addreſſes, either to God or man, 
by ſpeech, our reverence to them muſt confilt 
of, and ſhew itſelf, in theſe two things. 
Firſt, A careful regulation of our thoughts, 
that are to dictate, and to govern our words 
which is done by premeditation : And, Second- | 
ly, a due ordering of our words, that are to 
proceed from, and to expreſs our thoughts ; 
which is done by pertinence and brevity 0i 
expreſſion, 
David directing his prayer to God, joins | 
theſe two together, as the two great, integral 
parts | 


2 
— 
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parts of it, in P/almxix. 14. Let the words of 
my mouth, and the meditations of my heart, be 
acceptable in thy fight, O Lord. So that, it 


ſeems, his prayer adequately and entirely con- 
ſiſted of thoſe two things, meditation and ex- 


| preſſion, as it were the matter and form of that 


noble compoſure ; there being no mention 
at all of diſtortion of face, ſanctified grimace, 
ſolemn wink, or foaming at the mouth, and 
the like ; all which are circumſtances of prayer 
of a later date, and brought into requeſt by 
thoſe fantaſtick zealots, who had a way of 


praying, as aſtoniſhing to the eyes, as to the 


ears of thoſe that heard them, Well then; 
the firſt ingredient of a pious, and reverential 
prayer, is a previous regulation of the thoughts, 
35 the text expreſſes it moſt emphatically ; Let 
nt thy heart be haſty to utter any thing before 
God; that is, in other words, Let it not ven- 
ture to throw out its crude, extemporary, ſud- 
den and miſhapen conceptions in the face of 
infinite perfection. Let not the heart concerve 
and bring forth together. This is monſtrous 
and unnatural. All abortion is from infirmi- 
ty and defect. And time is required to form 
the iſſue of the mind, as well as that of the 
body. The fitneſs or unfitneſs of the firſt 
thoughts, cannot be judged of, but by reflext- 
on of the ſecond : And be the invention never 

Vor, II. H ſo 
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ſo fruitful, yet in the mind, as in the earth, 
that which is caſt into it, muſt lie hid and 
covered for a while, before it can be fit to 
ſhoot forth. Theſe are the methods of nature, 
and it is feldom but the acts of religion conform 
to them. 

He whois to pray, would he ſeriouſly judge 
of the work that is before him, has more to 
conſider of, than either his heart can hold, or 
his head will turn itſelf to. Prayer is one of 
the greateſt, and the hardeſt works, that a 
man has to do in this world; and was ever 
any thing difficult, or glorious atchieved by a 
ſudden caſt of a thought; a flying ſtricture of 
the imagination? Preſence of mind is indeed 
good, but haſte is not ſo. And therefore, let 
this be concluded upon, that in the buſineſs of 
prayer, to pretend to reverence, when there 
is no premeditation, is both impudence and 
contradiction, 

Now this premeditation ought to reſpect 
theſe three things: 1. The perſon, whom we 
pray to. 2. The mater of our prayers: And, 
3. The order and diſpoſition of them. 

1, And firſt, for the perſon whom we pray 
70. The ſame is to employ, who muſt needs 
alſo nonplus and aftoniſh, thy meditations, 
and be made the obje& of thy thoughts, who 
infinitely tranſcends them, For all the know- 
ing 
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| | ing and reaſoning faculties of the ſoul are ut- 
terly baffled, and at a loſs, when they offer at 
any idea of the great God. Nevertheleſs, ſince 
it is hard, if not impoſſible, to imprint an awe 
| upon the affections, without ſuitable notions 
firſt formed in the apprehenſions; we muſt in 
| our prayers endeavour, at leaſt, to bring theſe 
| as near to God, as we can, by conſidering ſuch 
| of his divine perfections, as have, by their effects, 
in a great meaſure, manifeſted themſelves to 


our ſenſes, and, in a much greater, to the diſ- 
courſes of our reaſon. 

As, firſt ; Conſider with thy ſelf, how great 
and glorious a being that mult needs be, that 
raifed ſo vaſt and beautiful a fabrick, as this 
of the world, out of nothing, with rhe breath 
of his mouth, and can and will, with the ſame, 
reduce it to nothing again; and then conſider, 
that this is that high, amazing incomprehen- 
ible being, whom thou addreſſeſt thy pitiful 
elf to in prayer. 

Conſider next, his- infinite, all- ſearching 
:nowledge, which looks through and through 
he moſt ſecret of our thoughts, ranſacks 
every corner of the heart, ponders the molt in- 
ward deſigns and ends of the ſoul in all.a man's 
ions. And then conſider, That this is the 


bod, whom thou haſt to deal with in prayer; 


he God, who obſerves the poſtures, the frame 
H 2 and 
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and motion of thy mind, in all thy approaches 
to him; and whoſe piercing eye it is impoſſi- 
ble to elude, or eſcape, by all the tricks and 
arts of the ſubtilleſt, and moſt refined hypo- 
criſy. And, laſtly, conſider the great, the hiery, 
and the implacable jealouſy that he has for his 
honour ; and that he has no other uſe of the 
whole creation, bur to ſerve the ends of it: 
And, above all, that he will, in a moſt peculiar 
manner, be honoured of thoſe who draw near t. 
Him; and will by no means ſuffer himſelf to be 
mocked and affronted, under a pretence of be- 
ing worfhipped; nor endure, that a wretche, 
contemptible, finful creature, who is but 4 
piece of living dirt at beſt, ſhould at the ſame 
time bend the knee to him, and ſpit in his face. 
And, now conſider, that this is the God, whom 
thou prayeſt to; and whom thou uſeſt with 
ſuch intolerable indignity, in every unworthy 
prayer thou putteſt up to him; every bold, 
iawcy, and familiar word, that (upon conti- 
dence of being one of God's ele) thou pre- 
ſumeſt to debaſe fo great a majeſty with : And 
for an inſtance of the dreadful curſe that attends 


fuch a daring irreverence, confider how God | 


uſed NVadab and Abihu for venturing to offer 
frranze fire before him; and then know, that 
every unhallowed, unfitting prayer, is a /{r ang? 


fire: A fire, that will be ſure to deſtroy the | 
offering, | 
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offering, though mercy ſhould ſpare the erer. 
Conſider theſe things ſeriouſly, deeply, and 
ſeverely, till the conſideration of them affects 
thy heart, and humbles thy ſpirit, with ſuch 
awful apprehenſions of thy Maker, and ſuch 
abject reflexions upon thy ſelf, as may lay 
thee in the duſt before him : And know, that 
the lower thou falleſt, the higher will thy 
prayer rebound: And that thou art never fo 
ft to pray to God, as when a ſenſe of thy own 
unworthineſs makes thee aſhamed even to 
peak to him. 

2. The ſecond object of our premeditation, 
's the matter of our prayers. For, as we are 
o conſider, whom we are to pray to; ſo are 
we to conſider alſo, what we are to pray fon; 
and this requires no ordinary application of 
thought, to diſtinguiſh, or judge of. Men's 
prayers are generally dictated by their deſires, 
and their deſires are the iſſues of their affections; 
and their affections are for the moſt part in- 
fuenced by their corruptions. The firſt con- 
ſttuent principle of a well-conceived prayer, 
Is to know, What not to pray for; which the 
cripture aſſures us, that ſome do not, while 
they pray for what they may ſpend upon their 
uſts, James iv. 3. Asking ſuch things as it is 
contumely to God to hear, and damnation 


to themſelves to receive. No man is to pray 
34 tor 
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for any thing either ſinful, or directly tending 
to fin. No man is to pray for a temptation, 
and much leſs to defire God to be his temprer; 
which he would certainly be, ſhould he, at 
the inſtance of any man's prayer, adminiſter 
fuel to his ſinful or abſurd appetites. Nor is 
any one to ask of God things mean and trivial, 
and beneath the majeſty of heaven, to be con- 
cerned about, or folemnly addreſs d to for. Nor, 
laſtly, is any one to admit into his petitions 
things ſuperfluous or extravagant, ſuch as 
wealth, greatneſs, and honour ; which we are 
fo far from being warranted to beg of God, 
that we are to beg his grace to deſpiſe and 
undervalue them: and it were much, if the 
fame things ſhould be the proper objects both 
of our ſelt-denial, and of our prayers too; 
and that we ſhould be allowed to ſollicite the 
ſatisfaction, and enjoined to endeavour the mo- 
tification of the fame delires. 

The things that we are to pray for, are either, 
1. Things of av/olute neceſſity ; or, 2. Things 
of unqueſtionable charity, Of the firſt fort, 
are all ſpiritual graces required in us, as the in- 
diſpenſable conditions of our falvation : Such 
as are, repentance, faith, hope, charity, ten. 
perance, and all other virtues, that are either 
the parts or principles of a pious life. Theſe are 
to be the prime ſubje& matter of our prayers | 

| | and 
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and we ſhall find, that nothing comes this 
way fo eaſily from heaven, as thoſe things 
| that will aſſuredly bring us to it. The ſpirit 

| dictates all ſuch petitions, and God himſelf is 
prſt the Author, and then the Fulfiller of them; 
, WW owning and accepting them, both as our 
duty, and his own production. The other fort 
f of things, that may allowably be prayed for, 
are things of manifeſt, unqueſtionable chari- 


g ty: Such as are a competent meaſure of the 
, innocent comforts of life, as health, peace, 
g maintenance, and a ſucceſs of our honeſt la- 
| bours: And yer, even theſe but conditionally, 
F and with perfect reſignation to the will and 
1 wiſdom of the ſovereign Diſpoſer of all that 
h belongs to us; who ( if he finds it more for 
© his honour, to have us ſerve him with ſick, 
1 crazy, languiſhing bodies, with poverty, and 
1 extreme want of all things; and laſtly, with 
our country all in a flame about our ears) 
, ought in all this, and much more, to over- 
95 rule our prayers, and defires, into an abſolute 
t, acquieſcence in his all-wiſe diſpoſal of things; 
n. and to convince us, that our prayers are ſome- 
ch times beſt anſwered, when our deſires are moſt 
* oppoſed. | 
ur! In fine, to ſtate the whole matter of our 
irc MY prayers in one word; nothing can be fit for 
sus to pray for, but what is fit and honourable 
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for our great Mediator and Maſter of requeſts, 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, to intercede for. This 
is to be the unchangeable rule and meaſure of 
all our petitions. And then, if Chriſt is to 
convey theſe our petitions to his father, can 
any one dare to make him, who was holineſs 
and purity itſelf, an advocate and ſollicitor for 
his luſts? Him who was nothing but meck- 
neſs, and lowlineſs, and humility, his provi- 
ditore for ſuch things as can only feed his 
pride, and fluſh his ambition? No certainly; 
when we come as ſuppliants to the throne of 
grace, where Chriſt ſits as interceſſor at God's 
right hand, nothing can be fit to proceed out 
of our mouth, but what is fit to paſs thro' his. 


2. The third and laſt thing, that calls for a 


previous meditation to our prayers, is the 
order and diſpoſition of them. For though 
God does not command us to ſet off our 
prayers with dreſs and artifice, to flouriſh it 
in trope and metaphor, to beg our daily bread 
in blank verſe, or to ſhew any thing of the 
poet in our devotions, but indigence and want ; 
I fay, though God is far from requiring ſuch 
things of us in our prayers, yet he requires 
that we ſhould manage them with ſenſe and 
reaſon, Fineneſs is not expected, but decency 
is; and though we cannot declaim, as orators, 


yet he will have us ſpeak like men, and 
tender 
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tender him the reſults of that underſtanding 
and judgment, that eſſentially conſtitute a ra- 
tional nature. 

But I ſhall briefly caſt what I have to ſay 
upon this particular into theſe following afler- 


tions. 
1. That nothing can expreſs our reverence 


to God in prayer, that would paſs for irreve- 
rence towards a great man. Let any ſubject 
tender his prince a petition, fraught with non- 
ſenſe and incoherence, confuſion and imperti- 
nence; and can he expect that majeſty ſhould 
anſwer it with any thing but a deaf ear, a 
frowning eye, or (at beſt) vouchſafe it any other 
reward, but by a gracious oblivion to forgive 
the perſon, and forget the petition ? 

2. Nothing abſurd and irrational, and ſuch 
as a wiſe man would deſpiſe, can be acceptable 
to God in prayer. Se/omon expreſly tells us in 
Eccleſiaſtes v. 4. that God has no pleaſure in 
fools ; nor is it poſſible that an infinite Wiſdom 
ſhould. The Scripture all along expreſſes in 
and wickedneſs by the name of Folly: And 
therefore, certainly folly is too near akin to it, 
to find any approbation from God in ſo great 
a duty: It is the ſimplicity of the Heart, and 
not of the head, that is the beſt inditer of our 
petitions. That which proceeds from the lat- 


ter, is undoubtedly the ſacrifice of fools; and 
God 
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God is never more weary of /acrifice, than 


when a fool is the prieſt, and folly the obla- 
tion. | | 

3. And Loa/tly, Nothing rude, flight, and 
careleſs, or indeed leſs than the very beſt 
that a man can offer, can be acceptable or 
pleaſing to God in prayer. If ye offer the blind 
for ſacrifice, is it not evil? If ye offer the lame 
and the ſick, is it not evil? Offer it now to thy 
governor, and fee whether he will be pleaſed 
with thee, or accept thy perſon, faith the Lord 
of hoſts? Malachi i. 8. God rigidly expects a 
return of his own gifts; and where he has 
given ability, will be ſerved by acts propor- 
tionable to it. And he who has parts to raiſe 
and propagate his own honour by, but none 
to employ in the worſhip of him that gave 
them, does (as I may ſo expreſs it) refuſe to 
wear God's livery in his own ſervice, adds 
ſacrilege to prophaneneſs, ſtrips and ſtarves 
his devotions, and (in a word) falls directly 
under the dint of that curſe, denounced in the 
laſt verſe of the firſt of Malachi, Curſed be the 
 decetver that hath in his flock a male, and vo- 
eth and ſacrificeth to the Lord à corrupt thing. 
The fame is here, both the deceiver, and the 
deceived too; for God very well knows what 
he gives men, and why; and where he has be- 
itowed judgment, learning, and utterance, will 

| not 
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not endure that men ſhould be accurate in their 
diſcourſe, and looſe in their devotions ; or 
think, that the great Author of every good and 
ber fect gift, will be put off with ramble and 
confuſed talk, babble, and tautology. 

And thus much for the order and diſpoſition 
of our prayers, which certainly requires pre- 
cedent thought and meditation. God has de- 
clared himſelf the God of order in all things; 
and will have it obſerved, in what he com- 
mands others, as well as in what he does him- 
ſelf. Order is the great rule or art by which 
God made the world, and by which he till 
governs it: nay, the world itfelf is nothing 
elſe; and all this glorious ſyſtem of things, is 
but the chaos put into order : And how then 
can God, who has ſo eminently owned him- 
ſelf concerned for this excellent thing, brook 
ſuch abſurdity and confuſion, as the ſlovenly 
and profane negligence ſome treat him with, 
in their moſt folemn addrefles to him? All 
which 1s the natural, unavoidable conſequent 
of unpreparedneſs, and want of premeditation ; 
without which, whoſoever preſumes to pray, 
cannot be fo properly faid to approach to, as 
to break in upon God. And ſurely, he who 
is ſo hardy as to do ſo, has no reaſon in the 
earth to expect that the ſucceſs, which follows 


his 
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his prayers, ſhould be greater than the prepa- 
ration that goes before them. 

Now trom what has been hitherto diſcourſed 
of this firſt and grand qualification of a pious 
and devout prayer, to wit, premeditation of 
thought, what can be ſo naturally and ſo uſe- 
fully inferr'd, as the high expediency, or ra- 
ther the abſolute neceſſity of a ſet-form of 
prayer, to guide our devotions by ? We have 
lived in an age that has deſpiſed, contradicted, 
and counter-acted all the principles and prac- 
tices of the primitive chriſtians, in taking the 
meaſures of their duty both to God and man, 
and of their behaviour both in matters civil 
and religious; but in nothing more ſcanda- 
louſly, than in their vile abuſe of the great 
duty of prayer; concerning which, though it 
may with the cleareſt truth be atfirmed, that 
there has been no church yet of any account 
in the chriſtian world, but what has governed 
its publick worſhip of God by a liturgy or ſet- 
form of prayer; yet theſe enthuſiaſtick inno- 
vators, the bold and blind reformers of all 
antiquity, and vue r than the whole catholick 
church beſides, introduced into the room of 
it, a ſaucy, ſenſeleſs, extemporary way of ſpeak- 
ing to God; athrming, that this was a praying 
by the ſpirit ; and that the uſe of all ſet- forms 
was ſlinting of the ſpirit. A pretence, I con- 

tels, 
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feſs, popular and plauſible enough with ſuch 
idiots, as take the ſound of words for the ſenſe 
of them. But, for the full confutation of it, 
(which, I hope, ſhall be done both eafily and 
briefly too) I ſhall advance this one aſſertion 
in direct contradiction to that; namely, 
That the praying by a ſet-form is not a flint- 

ing of the ſpirit, and the praying extempore 
truly and properly is jo. 

For the proving and making out of which, 
we will firſt conſider, wha? 7? is to pray by the 
ſpirit. A thing much talked of, but not fo 
convenient for the talkers of it, and pretenders 
to it, to have it rightly ſtated and underſtood, 
ln ſhort, it includes in it theſe two things: 

1. A praying with the heart, which is ſome- 
times called the /þ1rif, or 1nward man; and 
ſo it is properly oppoſed to hypocritical lip- 
devotions, in which the heart or ſpirit does 
not go along with a man's words. 

2. It includes in it alſo a praying according 
to the rules preſcribed by God's holy Spirit, and 
held forth to us in his reveal'd Word, which 
Word was both dictated and confirmed by this 
Spirit; and ſo it is oppoſed to the praying un- 
lawfully, or unwarrantably ; and that, either 
in reſpect of the matter, or manner of our 
prayers : as when we dehre of God ſuch things, 
or in ſuch a way, as the ſpirit of God, ſpeaking 


Th) 
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in his holy Word, does by no means warrant 
or approve of. So that to pray by the ſpirit, 
ſignifies neither more nor leſs, but to pray 
knowingly, heartily, and affectionately for 
ſuch things, and in. ſuch a manner, as the 
Holy Ghoſt in Scripture either commands or 
allows of. As for any other kind of praying 
by the ſpirit, upon the beſt inquiry that I can 
make into theſe matters, I can find none, 
And if ſome ſay (as I know they both impu- 
dently and blaſphemouſly do) that 20 pray by 
the ſpirit, is to have the Spirit imediately in- 
ſpiring them, and by ſuch inſpiration ſpeaking 
within them, and ſo dictating their prayers to 
them, let them either produce plain Scripture, 
or do a miracle to prove this by. But till then, 
he who ſhall confider what kind of prayers 
theſe pretenders to Ve ſpirit have been notable 
for, will find, that they have as little cauſe to 
father their prayers, as their practices, upon 
the ſpirit of God, 

Theſe two things are certain, and I do par- 
ticularly recommend them to your obſervation. 
One, that this way of praying by the ſpirit (as 
they call it) was begun, and firſt brought into 
uſe here in England, in queen Elizabeth's days, 
by a popiſh prieſt and dominican fryar, one 
Faithful Commin by name; who, counterfeit- 


ing himſelf a proteſtant, and a zealot of the 
higheſt 


3 
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| higheſt form, ſer up this new ſpiritual way of 
| praying, with a deſign to bring the people firſt 
to a contempt, and from thence to an utter 
| hatred and diſuſe of our Common-prayer, which 
he ſtill reviled as only a tranſlation of the Maſs, 
| thereby to diſtract mens minds, and to divide 
| our church. And this he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that we have lived to fee the effects of 
| his labours in the utter ſubverſion of church 
and ſtate, Which helliſh negotiation, when 
| this malicious hypocrite came to Rome to give 
the pope an account of, he received of him 
(as ſo notable a ſervice well deſerved) beſides a 
thouſand thanks, two thouſand ducats for his 
pains. So that now you ſee here the original 
of this extempore way of praying by the ſpirit. 
The other thing that I would obſerve to you, 
is, that in the neighbour nation of Scotland, 
one of the greateſt * monſters of men that (I 
believe) ever lived, and actually in league with 
the devil, was yet, by the confeſſion of all that 
heard him, the moſt excellent at this extem- 
pore way of praying by the ſpirit of any man 
in his time ; none was able to come near him, 
or to compare with him. But ſurely now, he 
who ſhall venture to aſcribe the prayers of ſuch 
awretch, made up of adulteries, inceſt, witch- 
craft, and other villainies, not to be named, to 
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the ſpirit of God, may as well ftrike in with 
the Phariſees, and aſcribe the miracles of Chriſt 
to the devil. And thus having ſhewn both 
what ought to be meant by praying by the 
ſpirit, and what ought not, cannot, be meant 
by it; let us now ſee whether a /ef-form, or 
this extemporary way, be the greater hinderer 
and ſtinter of it: In order to which, I ſhall 
lay down theſe three aſſertions. 


l ian. latin cd. 


a limited nature in all its workings, and con- 
ſequently cannot ſupply two diſtinct faculties 
at the ſame time, to the ſame height of ope- 
ration, 

2. That the finding words and expreſſions 
for prayer, is the proper buſineſs of the brain 
and the invention ; and that the finding devo- 
tion and affection to accompany and go along 
with thoſe expreſſions, is properly the work 
and buſineſs of the heart. 

3. That this devotion and affection is indi- 
ſpenſibly required in prayer, as the principal 
and moſt eſſential part of it, and that in which 
the ſpirituality of it does moſt properly con- 


fiſt. 
Now from theſe three things put together, 


this muſt naturally and neceſſarily follow ; that 
as ſpiritual prayer, or praying by the ſpirit, 
taken in the right ſenſe of the word, conſiſts 

pro- 
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properly in chat affection and devotion, that 
the heart exerciſes and employs in the work of 
prayer; ſo, whatſoever gives the ſoul ſcope 
and liberty to exerciſe and employ this affec- 
tion and devotion, that does moſt effectually 
help and inlarge the ſpirit of prayer; and 
whatſoever diverts the ſoul from employing 
ſuch affection and devotion, that does moſt 
directly ſtint and hinder it. Accordingly let 
this now be our rule, whereby to judge of the 
efficacy of a /er-form, and of the extemporary 
way in the preſent buſineſs. As for a ſct- 
form, in which the words are ready prepared 
to our hands, the ſoul has nothing to do, but 
to attend to the work of raiſing the affections 
and devotions to go along with thoſe words : 
ſo that all the powers of the ſoul are took up 
in applying the heart to this great duty; and 
it is the exerciſe of the heart (as has been already 
ſhewn) that is truly and properly a praying by 
the ſpirit, On the contrary, in all extempore 
prayer, the powers and faculties of the foul 
are called off from dealing with the heart and 
the affections; and that both in the ſpeaker, 
and in the hearer ; both in him who makes, 
and in him who is to join in ſuch prayers. 
And firſt for the miniſter, who makes and 
utters ſuch extempore prayers. He 1s wholly 
employing his invention, both to conceive 
Vo. II. 1 matter, 
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matter, and find words and expreſſions to cloath 
it in: This is certainly the work, which takes 
up his mind in this exerciſe : and fince the na- 
ture of man's mind 1s ſuch, that it cannot with 
the ſame vigour, at the ſame time, attend the 
work of invention, and that of raiſing the af- 
fections alſo ; nor meaſure out the ſame ſup- 
ply of ſpirits and intention for the carrying on 
the operations of the head, and thoſe of the 
heart too; it is certain, that while the head is 
ſo much employed, the heart muſt be idle, and 
very little employed; and perhaps not at all: 
And conſequently, if to pray by the ſpirit be to 
pray with the heart, and the affections; it is 
alſo as certain, that while a man prays extem- 
pore, he does not pray by the ſpirit : nay, the 
very truth of it is, that while he is ſo doing, 
he is not praying at all, but he is fudying, he 
is beating his rain, while he ſhould be draw- 
ing out his ections. 

And then for the people that are to hear, 
and join with him in ſuch prayers; it is ma- 
nifeſt, that they, not knowing before-hand, 
what the miniſter will ſay, muſt, as ſoon as 
they do hear him, preſently buſy and beſtir 
their minds, both to apprehend and underſtand 
the meaning of what they hear; and withal, 
to judge whether it be of ſuch a nature, as to 


be fit for them to join and concur with him 
in. 
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in. So that the people alſo are, by this courſe, 


| pur to ſludy, and to employ their apprehend- 
ing and judging faculties, while they ſhould 


be exerting their affections and devotions ; and 


conſequently by this means the /p:rit of prayer 


is ſtinted, as well in the congregation that fol- 
lows, as in the miniſter, wlio firſt conceives a 
prayer after their extempore way: which is a 
truth ſo clear, ad indeed ſelf-evident, that it 
is impoſſible tha it ſhould need any further 
arguments to demonſtrate or make it out. 

The ſum of all is this; that fince a ſet- form 
of prayer leaves the foul wholly free, to em- 
ploy its affections and devotions, in which 4e 


ſpirit of prayer does molt properly conſiſt; it 


tollows, that the ſpirit of prayer is thereby, in 
2 ſingular manner, helped, promoted and in- 
larged: and fince, on the other hand, the ex- 
tempore way withdraws and takes off the ſoul 
from employing its e, and engages it 
chiefly, if not wholly, about the ule of its in- 
vention; it as plainly follows, that the /irit 
f prayer is, by this means, unavoidably cramp'd 
and hinder'd, and (to uſe their own word ) 
flinted: which was the propofition that I un- 
dertook to prove. But there are two things, ] 
confeſs, that are extremely Hinder d and tinted 
by a ſet-form of prayer, and equally furthered 
and inlarged by the extempore way; which, 

[ 2 with- 
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without all doubt, is the true cauſe why the 


former is ſo much decried, and the latter ſo 
much extolled by the men whom we are now 
pleading with. The firſt of which is pride and 


oftentation ; the other faction and ſedition. 


I. And firſt for pride. I do not in the leaſt 
queſtion, but the chief deſign of ſuch as uſe 
the extempore way, is to amuſe the unthink- 
ing rabble with an admiration of their gifts; 
their whole devotion proceeding from no other 
principle, but only a /ove fo hear themſelves 
talk. And, I believe, it would put Lucifer him- 
ſelf hard to it, to out-vye the pride of one of 
thoſe fellows pouring out his extempore ſtuff 
amongſt his ignorant, whining, factious fol- 
lowers, liſtening to and applauding his copious 


flow and cant, with the ridiculous accents of 


their impertinent groans. And the truth is, 
extempore prayer, even when beſt and moſt 
dextrouſly performed, is nothing elſe, but a 


buſineſs of invention and wit, (ſuch as it is) and 


requires no more to it, but a teeming imagi- 
nation, a bold front, and a ready expreſſion; 
and deſerves much the ſame commendation 


(were it not in a matter too ſerious to be ſud- 
den upon) which is due to extempore verles : 


only with this difference, that there is neceſ- 
ſary to theſe latter, a competent meaſure of 


wit and learning ; whereas the former may be | 
8 done 
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done with very little wit, and no learning at 
all, | 
And now, Can any ſober perſon think it rea- 
ſonable, that the publick devotions of a whole 
congregation ſhould be under the conduct, and 
at the mercy of a pert, empty, conceited 


| holder-forth, whoſe chief (if not ſole) intent 


is to vaunt his ſpiritual clack, and (as I may 
ſo ſpeak) to pray prizes ; whereas prayer is a 
duty, that recommends itſelf to the acceptance 
of Almighty Gad, by no other qualification 
ſo much, as by the profoundeſt humility, and 
the loweſt eſteem, that a man can poſſibly 
haye of himſelf ? 

Certainly the extemporizing faculty is never 
more out of its element, than in the pulpit : 
Though even here, it is much more excuſable 
in a ſermon, than in a prayer ; foraſmuch as 
in that, a man addreſſes himſelf but to men; 
men like himſelf, whom he may therefore 
make bold with ; as, no doubt, for ſo doing, 
they will alſo make bold with him: Beſides 
the peculiar advantage attending all ſuch ſud- 
den conceptions, that as they are quickly born, 
ſo they quickly die: it being ſeldom known, 
where the ſpeaker has ſo very fluent an inven- 
tion, but the hearer alſo has the gift of as flueni 
a memory. 
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2. The other thing that has been hitherto 
ſo litle befriended by a ſet. form of prayer, and 
ſo very much by the extempore way, is faction 
and edition. It has been always found an 
excellent way of girning at the government 
in Scripture-phraſe, And we all know the 
common dialect, in which the great maſters 
of this art uſed to pray for the king, and which 
may juſtly paſs for only a cleanlier and more 
refined kind of libelling him in the Lord : As, 
That God will turn his heart, and open his eyes: 
As if he were a Pagan, yet to be converted to 
Chriſtianity , with many other fly, virulent, 
and malicious inſinuations, which we may 
every day hear of from (thoſe mints of treaſon 
and rebellion) their conventicles; and for 
which, anda great deal leſs, ſome princes and 
governments would make them not only ea! 
their words, but the tongue that ſpoke them 
oo. In fine, let all their extempore harangues 
be conſidered, and duly weighed, and you 
ſhall find a /p:r7t of pride, faction, and ſedi- 
tion, predominant in them all: the only /þ:7 
which thoſe impoſtors do really, and indeed 
pray by. | 

I have been fo much the longer, and the 
earneſter, againſt this intoxicating, bewitching 
cheat of extempore prayer, being fully ſatisfied 


in my conſcience, that it has been all along 
| che 
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the devil's maſter-piece and prime engine to 
overthrow our church by. For I look upon 
this as a moſt unanſwerable truth, that who- 
ſoever renders the publick worſhip of God 
contemptible amongſt us, muſt in the ſame 
degree weaken and diſcredit our whole reli- 
gion. And, I hope, I have alſo proved it to 
be a truth altogether as clear, that this extem- 
pore way naturally brings all the contempt 
upon the worſhip of God, that both the folly 
and faction of men can poſſibly expoſe it to: 
And therefore, as a thing neither ſubſervient 
to the true purpoſes of religion, nor grounded 
upon principles of reaſon, nor laſtly, ſuitable 
to the practice of antiquity, ought by all means 
to be exploded and caſt out of every ſober and 
well-order'd church ; or that will be ſure to 
throw the church itſelf out of doors. 

And thus I have at length finiſhed what I 
had to ſay of the firſt ingredient of a pious and 
reverential prayer, which was premeditation of 
thought ; preſcribed to us in theſe words, Let 
not thy mouth be raſh, nor thy heart be haſty to 
utter any thing before God. Which excellent 
words, and moſt wiſe advice of Solomon, who- 
ſoever can reconcile to the expediency, de- 
cency, or uſefulneſs of extempore prayer, I ſhall 
acknowledge him a man of greater ability and 


parts of mind, than Solomon himſelf. 
14 The 
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The other ingredient of a reverential and 
duly qualified prayer, is a pertinent brevity of 
expreſſion, mentioned and recommended in 
that part of the text; Therefore let thy word; 
be few. But this I cannot diſpatch now, and 
therefore ſhall not enter upon it at this time. 


New to God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt, Three Perſons and 
One Gad, be render'd and aſcribed, as 13 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON IV. 
| Upon the preceding Subject, and in 
behalf of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. 


Leer 2, 


Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not 
thine heart be haſty to utter any thing 
before Cod; for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few. 


Formerly began tc diſcourſe upon theſe 
words, and obſerved in them theſe three 
things. | 
1. That whoſoever appears in the houſe of 
God, and particularly in the way of prayer, 
ought to reckon himſelf, in a more eſpecial 
manner, placed in the fight and preſence of 
God: And, 


2, That 
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2. That the-vaſt and infinite diſtance be- 
tween God and him, ought to create in him 
all imaginable awe and reverence in ſuch his 
addreſſes to God. 

3. And /afily; That this reverence required 
of him, is to conſiſt in a ſerious preparation 
of his thoughts, and a ſober government of his 
expreſſions: Neither is his mouth to be raſh, 
nor his heart to be haſty in uttering any thing 
before God. 

Theſe three things I ſhew'd were evidently 
contained in the words, and did as evidently 
contain the whole ſenſe of them, But I ga- 
thered them all into this one propoſition ; 
namely, 

That premeditation of thought, and brevity 
of expreſſion, are the great ingredients of that 
reverence that is required to a pious, acceptable, 
and devout prayer. 

The firſt of theſe, which is premeditation of 
thought, I then fully treated of, and diſpatch'd; 
and ſhall now proceed to the other, which is 
a pertinent brevity of expreſſion ; Therefore let 
thy words be fea. 

Concerning which, we ſhall obſerve, firſt, 
in general, that to be able to expreſs our minds 
briefly and fully too, 1s abſolutely the great- 
eſt perfection and commendation that ſpeech 
is capable of; ſuch a mutual communication | 
of 
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of our thoughts, being (as I may fo ſpeak) 
| the next approach to intuition; and the near- 
eſt imitation of the converſe of bleſſed ſpirits 
| made perfect, that our condition in this world 
can poſſibly raiſe us to. Certainly the greateſt 
and the wiſeſt conceptions that ever iſſued from 
the mind of men, have been couched under, 
and delivered in a few, cloſe, home, and 
ſignificant words. 

But to derive the credit of this way of 
ſpeaking much higher, and from an example 
infinitely greater, than the greateſt human 
wiſdom, was it not authorized, and ennobled 
by God himſelf in his making of the world ? 
Was not the work of all the ſix days tranſact- 
ed in ſo many words? There was no circum- 
locution, or amplification, in the caſe ; which 
makes the rhetorician Longinus, in his book 
of the loftineſs of ſpeech, fo much admire the 
height and grandeur of Moſes's ſtyle in his firſt 
chapter of Geneſis, O r Is9aizy Hom dt) ns, 
x 6 we avie The laugiver of the Jews 
(lays he, meaning Moſes) was no ordinary man; 
tad) Thy & Os Ira v, Th a-iav S 
x2Zepyvey, becauſe (ſays he) he ſet forth the 
divine power ſuitably to the majeſty and great- 
neſs of it. But how did he this? Why, & 3%; ey 
TH e yearnlas Tay , ée 6 Otcs, prot, 
i; Jul p35, & iywer, mals 5% I L hero, 
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&c. For that (/ays he) in the very entrance 
of his laws, he gives us this ſhort and preſent 
account of the whole creation: God ſaid, Le! 
there be light, and there was light ; Let there 
be an earth, a ſea, and a firmament, and ther: 
was /9, So that all this high elogy and en- 
comium given by this heathen of Mo/es, ſprang 
only from the majeſtick brevity of this one 
expreſſion; an expreſſion ſo ſuited to the great- 
neſs of a Creator, and ſo expreſſive of his bound- 
leſs, creative power, as a power infinitely above 
all controul, or poſlibility of finding the leaſt 
_ obſtacle of delay, in aichieving its mightieſt 
and mott ſtupendous works, Heaven, and 
carth, and all the hoſt of both (as it were) 
dropt from his mouth; and nature itſelf wa: 
but the product of a word; a word not de- 
ſigned to expreſs, but to conſtitute and give 2 
being; and not ſo much the repreſentation, as 
the cauſe of what it ſignified. 
This was God's way of ſpeaking in his fr. 
forming of the univerſe: And was it not fo, 
in the next grand inſtance of his power, his 
governing of it too? For are not the great 
inſtruments of government, his laws, draw! 
up and digeſted into a few ſentences? The 
whole body of them containing but ten com- 
mandments, and ſome of thoſe command- 
ments not ſo many words? Nay, and have we 
3 not 
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not theſe alſo brought into yet a narrower 
compaſs by him, who beſt underſtood them ? 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy foul, and thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. Precepts, nothing like the tedi- 
ous, endleſs, confuſed traſh of human laws; 
laws ſo numerous, that they not only exceed 
men's practice, but alio ſurpaſs their arithme- 
tick; and ſo voiuminous, that no mortal head, 
nor ſhoulders neither, muſt ever pretend them- 
ſelves able to bear them. In God's laws the 
words are few, the ſenſe vaſt and infinite. In 
human laws, you ſhall be ſure to have words 
enough; but, for the moſt part, to diſcern the 
ſenſe and reaſon of them, you had need read 
them with a microſcope. 

And thus having ſhewn, how the Almighty 
utters himſelf, when he ſpeaks, and that upon 
the greateſt occaſions; let us now deſcend 
irom heaven to earth, from God to man, and 
ſhew, that it is no preſumption for us to con- 
form our words, as well as our actions, to the 
ſupreme pattern, and, according to our poor 
meaſures, to imitate the wiſdom that we adore. 
And for this, has it not been noted by the 
beſt obſervers, and the ableſt judges, both of 
things and perſons, that the wiſdom of any 
people or nation has been moſt ſeen in the 
proverbs and ſhort ſayings commonly received 
amongſt 
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amongſt them ? And what 1s a proverb, but 
the experience and obſervation of ſeveral ages, 
gathered and ſumm'd up into one expreſſion ? 
The ſcripture vouches Solomon for the i 
of men, and they are his Proverbs that prove 
him ſo. The ſeven wife men of Greece, ſo 
famous for their wiſdom all the world over, 
acquired all that fame each of them, by a 
ſingle ſentence, conſiſting of two or three words, 
And 1469: orevrey ftill lives and flouriſhes in 
the mouths of all, while many vaſt volumes 
are extinct, and ſunk into duſt and utter obli- 
vion. And then for books, we ſhall generally 
find, that the moſt excellent, in any art or 
' ſcience, have been ſtill the ſmalleſt, and moſt 
compendious : And this not without ground; 
for it is an argument that the author was a 
maſter of what he wrote; and had a clear no- 
tion, and a full comprehenſion of the ſubject 
before him. For the reaſon of things lies in 
a little compaſs, if the mind could at any time 
be ſo happy as to light upon it. Moſt of the 
writings and diſcourſes in the world, are but 
illuſtration and rhetorick, which ſignifies as 
much as nothing to a mind eager in purſuit 
after the cauſes and philoſophical truth of 
things. It is the work of fancy to ixlarge, 
but of judgment to ſhorten and contract; and 
therefore this muſt needs be as far above the 

other, 
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| other, as judgment is a greater and a nobler 


faculty than fancy or imagination, All phi- 
loſophy is reduced to a few principles, and 
thoſe principles comprized in a few propoſiti- 
ons. And as the whole ſtructure of /peculati- 
on reſts upon three or four axioms, or maxims 3 
ſo that of practice alſo bears upon a very 
{mall number of rules. And ſurely, there was 
never yet any rule or maxim that filled a 
volume, or took up a week's time to be got 
by heart, No; theſe are the aprces rerum, 
the tops and ſums, the very ſpirit and life of 
things extracted and abridged ; juſt as all the 
lines drawn from the vaſteſt circumference, do 
at length meet and unite in the ſmalleſt of 
things, a point; and it is but a very little 
piece of wood, with which a true artiſt will 
meaſure all the timber in the world. The 
truth is, there could be no ſuch thing as art or 
ſcience, could not the mind of man gather 
the general natures of things out of the num- 
berleſs heap of particulars, and then bind them 
up into ſuch ſhort aphoriſms or propoſitions ; 
that ſo they may be made portable to the me- 
mory, and thereby become ready and at hand 
for the judgment to apply, and make uſe of, 
as there ſhall be occaſion. | 

In fine, brevity and ſuccinctneſs of ſpeech, 
is that, which in philoſophy or ſpeculation we. 

Vor, II, K call 
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call maxim, and firſt principle; in the coun- 
ſels and reſolves of practical wiſdom, and the 
deep myſteries of religion, oracle; and laſtly, 
in matters of wit, and the fineneſſes of ima- 
gination, epigram. All of them ſeverally, and 
in their kinds the greateſt, and the nobleſt 
things that the mind of man can ſhew the 
force and dexterity of its faculties in. 

And now, it this be the higheſt excellency, 
and perfection of ſpeech, in all other chings, 
can we aſſign any true, ſolid reaſon, why it 
ſhould not be ſo likewiſe in prayer? Nay, is 
there not rather the cleareſt reaſon imagina- 
ble, why it ſhould be much more ſo? Since 
molt of the fore-mentioned things are but ad- 
dreſſes to an human underſtanding, which may 
need as many words as may fill a volume, to 
make it underſtand the truth of one line. 
Whereas prayer 1s an addreſs to that Eternal 
Mind, which (as we have ſhewn before) ſuch 


as rationally invocate, pretend not to inform. 


Nevertheleſs, ſince the nature of man is ſuch, 
that while we are yet in the body, our reve- 
rence and worſhip of God muſt of neceſſity 
proceed in ſome analogy to the reverence, 
that we ſhew to the grandees of this world, 
we will here fee, what the judgment of all 
wile men is, concerning fewneſs of words, 
when we appear as ſuppliants before our earth- 


ly 
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ly fuperiors; and we ſhall find, that they ge- 
nerally allow it to import theſe three things: 
1. Modefty. 2. Diſcretion; And 3. Height of 
reſpect to the perſon addreſſed to. And firſt, 
for Modefly. Modeſty is a kind of ſhame or 
baſhfulneſs, proceeding from the ſenſe a man 
has of his own defects, compared with the 
per fections of him whom he comes before. 
And that which is modeſty towards men, is 
worſhip and devotion towards God. It is a 
virtue, that makes a man unwilling to be ſeen, 
and fearful to be heard ; and yer, for that very 
cauſe, never fails to make him, both ſeen with 
favour, and heard with attention. It loves 
not many words, nor indeed needs them. For 
modeſty addrefling to any one of a generous 
worth and honour, is ſure to have that man's 
honour for its advocate, and his generoſity for 

its interceſſor. And how then is it poſſible for 

ſuch a virtue to run out into words? Loqua- 

eity ſtorms the ear, but modeſty takes the 
heart; that is troubleſome, this gentle, but 
irreſiſtible. Much ſpeaking is always the effect 
of confidence; and confidence ſtill preſuppoſes, 
and ſprings from the perſuaſion that a man 
has of his own worth: Both of them, cer- 
tainly, very unfit qualifications for a petiti- 


Oner. 
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2. The ſecond thing that naturally ſhews it- 
ſelf in paucity of words, is diſcretion; and 
particularly, that prime and eminent . part of 
it, that conſiſts in a care of offending : Which 
Solomon aſſures us, that in much ſpeaking, it is 
hardly poſſible for us to avoid: In Prov. x. 
19. In the multitude of words ( fays he) there 
wanteth not fin. It requiring no ordinary 
Skill for a man to make his tongue run by 
rule; and, at the ſame time, to give it both 
its leſſon and its liberty too. For ſeldom or 
never is there much ſpoke, but ſomething or 
other had better been not ſpoke; there being 
nothing that the mind of man is ſo apt to 
kindle, and take diſtaſte at, as at words: And 
therefore, whenſoe ver any one comes to pre- 
fer a ſuit to another, no doubt, the fewer of 
them the better; ſince, where fo very little is 
ſaid, it is ſure to be either candidly accepted, 


or, which is next, eaſily excuſed: But, at the 


| ſame time, to petition, and to provoke too, is 
certainly very prepoſterous. 

3. The third thing, that brevity of ſpeech 
commends itſelt by, in all petitionary addreſſes, 
is a peculiar reſpect to the perſon addreſſed to: 
For, whoſoever petitions his ſuperior, in ſuch 
a manner, does, by his very ſo doing, confeſs 
him better able to underſtand, than he himſelf 


can be to expreſs his own caſe. He owns him, 
as 
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as a patron, of a preventing judgment and 


goodneſs, and, upon that account, able, not 


only to anſwer, but alſo to anticipate his re- 
queſts. For, according to the moſt natural in- 
terpretation of things, this is to aſcribe to him 
a ſagacity ſo quick and piercing, that it were 
preſumption to inform; and a benignity ſo 
great, that it were needleſs to importune him. 
And can there be a greater and more winning 
deference to a ſuperior, than to treat him under 
ſuch a character? Or, can any thing be ima- 
gined ſo naturally fit and efficacious, both to 
enforce the petition, and to endear the peti- 
tioner? A ſhort petition to a great man, is not 
only a ſuit to him for his favour, but alſo a 
panegyrick upon his parts. 

And thus J have given you the three com- 
mendatory qualifications of brevity of ſpeech, 
in our applications to the great ones of the 
world. Concerning which, as I ſhewed be- 
fore, that it was impoſſible for us to form our 
addreſſes, even to God himſelf, but with ſome 
proportion and reſemblance to thoſe that we 
make to our fellow mortals, in a condition much 
above us; ſo it is certain, that whatſoever the 
general judgment and conſent of mankind 
allows to be expreſſive and declarative of our 
honour to thoſe, muſt ( only with due allow- 
ance of the difference of the object) as really 

K 3 and 
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and properly declare and fignify that honour 
and adoration that is due from us to the great 
God. And, conſequently, what we have ſaid 
for brevity of ſpeech, wich reſpect to the 
former, ought equally to conclude for it, with 
relation to him too. 

ut to argue more immediately and directly 
to the point before us: I ſhall now produce 
five arguments, enforcing brevity, and caſhier- 
ing all prolixity of ſpeech, with peculiar re- 
ference to our addreſſes to God. 

1. And the firſt argument ſhall be taken 
from this conſideration: That there is no rea- 
hon alledgible for the Uſe of length, or prolixity 
of ſpeech, that is at all applicable to prayer. 
For, whoſoever uſes multiplicity of words, or 
length of diſcourſe, muſt of neceſſity do it 
for one of theſe three purpoſes; ; either to in- 
form, or perſuade; or laſtly, to weary and 
overcome the perſon, whom he directs his dif- 
courſe to. But the very firſt foundation of 
what I had to ſay upon this ſubject, was laid 
by me, in demonſtrating, that prayer could 
not poſſibly prevail with God, any of theſe 
three ways. Foraſmuch as being omniſcient, 
he could not be informed; and, being void of 
paſſion, or affections, he could not be per- 
ſuaded; and laſtly, being omnipotent, and in- 
finitely great, he could r not, by any importu- 
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nity, be wearied, or overcome. And, if ſo, 
what uſe then can there be of rhetorick, ha- 
rangue, or multitude of words in prayer? For, 
if they ſhould be defigned for information, 
muſt it not be infinitely ſottiſh and unreaſon- 
able, to go about to inform him, who can be 
ignorant of nothing? Or, to perſuade him, 
whoſe unchangeable nature makes it impoſſible 
for him to be moved, or wrought upon ? Or, 
laſtly, by long and much ſpeaking, to think 
to weary him out, whoſe infinite power, all 
the ſtrength of men and angels, and the whole 
world put together, is not able to encounter, 
or ſtand before? So that the truth is, by loqua- 
city and prolixity of prayer, a man does really 
and indeed (whether he thinks ſo or no) rob 
God of the honour of thoſe three great attri- 
butes, and neither treats him as a perſon om- 
niſcient, or unchangeable, or omnipotent. For, 
on the other ſide, all the uſefulneſs of long 
ſpeech in human converſe, is founded only 
upon the defects and imperfections of human 
nature. For he whoſe knowledge 1s at beſt 
but limited, and whoſe intellect, both in appre- 
hending and judging, procceds by a ſmall di- 
minutive light, cannot but receive an addi- 
tional light, by the conceptions of another man, 
clearly and plainly expreſſed, and by ſuch ex- 
preſſion conveyed to his apprehenſion, And 
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he again, whoſe nature ſubjects him to want 
and weakneſs, and conſequently to hopes and 
fears, cannot but be moved this way, or that 
way, according as objects ſuitable to thoſe paſ- 
ſions, ſhall be dextrouſly repreſented, and ſet 
before his imagination, by the arts of ſpeak- 
ing; which is that that we call per/ua/on. 
And laſtly, he whoſe ſou] and body receive 
their activity from, and perform all their 
functions by, the meditation of the ſpirits, 
which ebb and flow, conſume, and are renew- 
ed again, cannot but find himſelf very uneaſy 
upon any tedious, verboſe application made to 
him: And that ſometimes to ſuch a degree, 
that through mere fatigue, and even againſt 
judgment and intereſt both, a man ſhall ſur- 
render himſelf as a conquered perſon, to the 
over-bearing vehemence of ſuch ſollicitations: 
For when they ply him ſo faſt, and pour in 
upon him ſo thick, they cannot but wear and 
waſte the ſpirits, as unequal to fo pertinacious a 


charge ; and this 1s properly to weary a man. 


But now all wearineſs, we know, preſuppoles 
weakneſs; and conſequently every long, im- 
portunate, weariſome petition is truly and pro- 
perly a force upon him, that is purſued with 
it; it is a following blow after blow upon the 
mind and affections, and may, for the time, 


paſs for real, though ſhort perſecution. 
| This 
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This is the ſtate and condition of human 
nature; and prolixity or importunity of ſpeech 
is ſtill the great engine to attack it by, either 
in its S lind or weak fide: And I think I may 
venture to affirm, that it is ſeldom that any 
man is prevailed upon by words, but upon a 
true and philoſophical eſtimate of the whole 
matter, he is either deceived or wearied, before 


he is ſo, and parts with the thing deſired of 


him upon the very ſame terms, that either a 
child parts with a jewel for an apple, or a 
man parts with his ſword, when it is forcibly 
wreſted, or took from him. And that he who 
obtains what he has been rhetorically or im- 
portunately begging for, goes away really a 
conqueror, and triumphantly carrying off the 
ſpoils of his neighbour's underſtanding, or his 
will; baffling the former, or wearying the lat- 
ter, into a grant of his reſtleſs petitions. 

And now, if this be the caſe, when any one 
comes with a tedious, long-winded harangue 
to God, may not God properly anſwer him 
with thoſe words in P/a/. I. 21. Surely tbou 
thinkeſt J am altogether ſuch an one as thyſelf ? 
And perhaps, upon a due and rational exami- 
nation of all the follies and indecencies that 
men are apt to be guilty of in prayer, they 
will be all found reſolvable into this one thing, 
as the true and ſole cauſe of them ; namely, 


That 
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That men, when they pray, take God to be ſuch 
an one as themſehves ; and ſo treat him accord. 
ingly : The malignity and miſchief of which 
groſs miſtake may reach farther than poſſibly 
at firſt they can well be aware of. For if it 
be idolatry to pray to God the Father, repre- 
ſented under the ſhape of a man, can it be at 
all better to pray to him as repreſented under 
the weakneſs of a man? Nay, if the miſre- 
preſentation of the object makes the idolatry, 
certainly by how much the worſe, and more 
ſcandalous the miſrepreſentation is, by ſo much 
the groſſer and more intolerable muſt be the 
idolatry. To confirm which, we may add 
this conſideration, that Chriſt himſelf, even 
now in his glorified eſtate in heaven, wears 
the body, and conſequently the ſhape, of a 
man, though he 1s far from any of his infir- 
mities or imperfections: And therefore, no 
doubt, to repreſent God to ourſelves under 
theſe latter, muſt needs be more abſurd and 
irreligious, than to repreſent him under the 
former. But to one particular of the precede- 
ing diſcourſe ſome may reply and object; that 
if God's omniſcience, by readring it impol- 
ſible for him to be informed, be a ſufficient 
reaſon againſt prolixity, or length of prayer ; 
it will follow, that it is equally a reaton againſt 
the uſing any words at all in prayer; ſince the 


Proper 
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proper uſe of words is to inform the perſon 
whom we ſpeak to; and conſequently, where 
information is impoſſible, words muſt needs 
be uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 

To which I anſwer, Firſt by conceſſion, 
that if the /o/e uſe of words, or ſpeech, were 
to inform the perſon. whom we ſpeak to, the 
conſequence would be firm and good, and 
equally conclude againſt the uſe of any words 
atall in prayer. But therefore, in the ſecond 
place, I deny information to be the ſole and 
adequate uſe of words or ſpeech, or indeed 
any uſe of them at all, when either the per- 
ſon ſpoken to needs not to be informed, and 
withal is Known not to need it, as ſometimes 
it falls out with men; or, when he is unca- 
pable of being informed, as it is always with 
God. But the proper uſe of words, whenſo- 
ever we ſpeak to God in prayer, is thereby to 
pay him honour and obedience. God having, 
by an expreſs precept, enjoined us the uſe of 
words in prayer, commanding us in P/al. I. 15. 
and many other Scriptures, to call upon bim: 
and in Luke xi. 21. When we pray, to ſay, Our 
Father, &c. But no where has he commanded 
us to do this with prolixity, or multiplicity of 
words. And though it muſt be confeſſed, that 
we may ſometimes anſwer this command of 
calling upon God, and ſaying, Our Father, &c. 
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by mental or inward prayer; yet ſince theſe 
words, in their firſt and moſt proper ſignif 
cation, import a vocal addreſs, there is ng 
doubt, but the direct deſign of the command 
is to enjoin this alſo, whereſoever there is abi. 
lity and power to perform it. So that we ſec 
here the neceſſity of vocal prayer, founded 
upon the authority of a divine precept ; where- 
as, for long prolix prayer, no ſuch precept can 
be produced; and conſequently, the divine 
omniſcience may be a ſufhcient reaſon againſt 
multiplicity of words in prayer, and yet con- 
clude nothing ſimply or abſolutely againſt the 
bare uſe of them. Nevertheleſs, that we may 
not ſeem to alledge bare command, unſeconded 
by reaſon, (which yet, in the divine commands, 
it is impoſſible. to do) there is this great rea- 
ſon for, and uſe of words in prayer, without 
the leaſt pretence of informing the perſon 
whom we pray to; and that is, to acknowledge 
and own thoſe wants before God, that we ſup- 
plicate for a relief of. It being very proper 
and rational to own and acknowledge a thing 
even to him, who knew it before: Foraſmuch 
as this is ſo far from offering to communicate, 
or make known to him the thing ſo ac- 
knowledged, that it rather preſuppoſes in him 
an antecedent knowledge of it, and comes in 


only as a ſubſequent aſſent and ſubſcription to | 


the 
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che reality and truth of ſuch a knowledge. For 
to acknowledge a thing in the firſt ſenſe of the 
word, does by no means ſignify a deſign of 
notifying that thing to another, but is truly 
and properly a man's paſſing ſentence upon 
himſelf, and his own condition: there being 
no reaſon in the world for a man to expect that 
God ſhould relieve and ſupply thoſe wants, that 
he himſelf will not own or take notice of; any 
more than for a man to hope - for a pardon of 
thoſe fins, that he cannot find in his heart to 
confeſs. And yet (I ſuppoſe) no man in his 
right ſenſes does, or can imagine, that God is 
informed, or brought to the knowledge of 
thoſe ſins, by any ſuch confeſſion. 

And ſo much for the clearing of this ob- 
ection; and, in the whole, for the firſt argu- 
ment produced by us, for brevity, and againſt 
frolixity of prayer; namely, That all the rea- 
n that can be aſſigned for prolixity of ſpeech 
n our converſe with men, ceaſe, and become no 
reaſons for it at all, when ue are to ſpeak or 
tray to God. 

2. The ſecond argument for paucity of words 
n prayer, ſhall be taken from the paucity of 
ße things that are neceſſary to be prayed for. 
and ſurely, where few things are neceſſary, 
kw words ſhould be ſufficient ; for where the 


natter is not commenſurate to the words, all 
ſpcak- 
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ſpeaking is but tautology ; that being truly and r 
really tautology, where the ſame thing is repeated I t 
though under never ſo much variety of expreſ. p 
ſion; as it is but the ſame man ſtill, though ti 
he appears every day, or every hour, in a ney m 
and different ſuit of cloaths. ol 

The adequate ſubject of our prayers (I ſhewd MW a 
at firſt) comprehended in it things of neceſſity, M 1" 
and things of charity. As to the firſt of which, be 
I know nothing abſolutely neceſfary, but gra MW 
here, and g/ory hereafter. And for the other, 
we know what the apoſtle ſays, 1 Jim. vi. 8. ce. 
Having food and raiment, let us be therewith Ml P'« 
content. Nature is ſatisfied with a little, and bu 
Grace with leſs. And now, if the matter of 4 
our prayers lies within ſo narrow a compals, W ©! 
why ſhould the dreſs and outfide of them MW wi 
ſpread and diffuſe itſelf into ſo wide and di- thi 
proportioned a largeneſs ? By reaſon of which, WO ! 
our words will be forced to hang looſe and 
light, without any matter to ſupport them; 
much after the ſame rate, that it is ſaid to be 
in tranſubſtantiation; where accidents are left 
in the lurch by their proper ſubject, that gives 
them the ſlip, and ſo leaves thoſe poor flender 
beings to uphold and ſhift for themſelves. 

In brevity of ſpeech, a man does not ſo much 
ſpeak words, as things ; things in their preciſe 
and naked truth, and ſtripped of their rheto- 
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rical mask, and their fallacious gloſs: And 
therefore, in Athens they circumſcribed the 
pleadings of their orators by a ſtrict law, cut- 
ting off prologues and cpilogues, and com- 
manding them to an immediate repreſentation 
of the caſe, by an impartial and ſuccinct decla- 
ration of mere matter of fact. And this was 
indeed, to ſpeak things fit for a judge to hear, 
becauſe it argued the pleader alſo a judge of 
what was fit for him to ſpeak. 

And now why ſhould not this be both de- 
cency and devotion too, when we come to 
plead for our poor ſouls before the great Tri- 
bunal of heaven? It was the ſaying of Solomon, 
A word to the wiſe ; and if ſo, certainly there 
can be no neceſſity of many words to Him, 
who is Wiſdom itſelf. For, can any man 
think, that God delights to hear him make 
ſpeeches, and to ſhew his parts, (as the word 
is) or to jumble a multitude of miſapplied Scri- 
pture- ſentences together, interlarded with a 
frequent, nauſeous repetition of A Lord ! 
which. ſome call exerciſing their gifts, but with 
a greater exerciſe of their hearers patience? 
Nay, does not he preſent his Maker not only 
with a more decent, but alſo more free and 
liberal oblation, who tenders him much in a 
little, and brings him his whole heart and ſoul 
wrapt up in three or four words, than he who 

with 
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with full mouth, and loud lungs, ſends up 9 
whole vollies of articulate breath to the throne N 
of grace? For neither in the eſteem of God, 1 
or man, ought multitude of words to paſs for I 
any more: In the preſent caſe, no doubt, God * 
accounts and accepts of the former, as inf. {MW © 
nitely a more valuable offering than the latter, th 
As that ſubject pays his prince a much nobler e 
and more acceptable tribute, who tenders him * 
a purſe of gold, than he who brings him a 1 © 
whole cart-load of farthings ; in which there * 
is weight without worth, and number without 
account. ba 
3. The third argument for brevity, or con- 
tractedneſs of ſpeech in prayer, ſhall be taken . 
0 


from the very nature and condition of the per- 
ſon who prays ; which makes it impoſſible for P 


him to keep up the ſame fervour and attention M *" 
in a long prayer, that he may in a ſhort. For, al 
as I firſt obſerved that the mind of man can- IM "© 
not with the ſame force and vigour attend two get; 
ſeveral objects at the ſame time; ſo neither can ”= 
it with the ſame force and earneſtneſs exert the 
itſelf upon one and the ſame object for any = 
long time. Great intention of mind ſpending p 

the ſpirits too faſt, to continue its firſt freſh- ; , 
neſs and agility long, For while the ſoul is a 3 
retainer to the elements, and a ſojourner in the 1 
body, it muſt be content to ſubmit its own = 


quick- 
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quickneſs and ſpirituality to the dulneſs of its 
vehicle, and to comply with the pace of its 
inferior companion, Juſt like a man ſhut up 
in a coach; who, while he is ſo, muſt be 
willing to go no faſter than the motion of the 
coach will carry him. He who does all by 
the help of thoſe ſubtle, refined parts of mat- 
ter, called ſpirits, muſt not think to perſevere 
at the ſame pitch of acting, while thoſe prin- 
ciples of activity flag. No man begins and 
ends a long journey with the ſame pace. 

But now, when prayer has loſt its due fer- 
vour and attention, (which indeed are the very 
vitals of it) it is but the carcaſs of a prayer; 
and conſequently, muſt needs be loathſome and 
offenſive to God: nay, though the greateſt 
part of it ſhould be enlivened and carried on 
with an actual attention; yet, if that attention 
falls to enliven any one part of it, the whole 
is but a joining of the living and the dead to- 
gether; for which conjunction, the dead is 
not at all the better, but the living very much 
the worſe. It is not length, nor copiouſneſs 
of language, that is devotion, any more than 
bulk and bigneſs is valour, or feſb the meaſure 
of the ſpirit. A ſhort ſentence may be often- 
times a large and a mighty prayer, Devotion 
ſo managed, being like water in a well, where 
you have fulneſs in a little compaſs ; which 

Vor. II. L ſurely 
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ſurely is much nobler, than the ſame 'cafried 
out imo many petit, creeping rivulets, wich 
length and fhatlownefs together. Let him who 
prays, beſtow all that ſtrength, fervour and 
attemion, upon ſfiortneſs and fignificance, that 
would otherwiſe run out, and loſe itſelf in 
length and luxuriancy of ſpeech to no purpoſe. 
Let not his tongue out- ſtrip his heart; nor 
preſume to carry a meſſage to the throne of 
grace, while that ſtays behind. Let him not 
think to ſupport ſo hard and weighty a duty 
with ua tired, languiſhing, and bejaded devo- 
tion: To avoid which, let a man contract hi; 
expreſſion, where he cannot/inlarge his affec- 
tion; ſtill remembring, that nothing can be 
more abſurd in itſelf, nor more unacceptable 
to God, than for one engaged in the great work 
of prayer, to hold on penbing, after he has 
left off praying; and to keep the /ips at work, 
when the hurt can do no more. 

4. The fourth argument for ſhortneſs, or 
conciſeneſs of ſpeech in prayer, thall be drawn 
from this, that it is the moſt natural and lively 
way of expreſſing the utmoſt agonies and out- 
cries of the ſoul to God upon a quick, pungent 
ſenſe, either of a prefling neceſſity, or àn ap- 
proaching calamity; which, we know, are 


generally the chief vceaſions of prayer, and 
the moſt effectual motives to 'bring men upon 
. their 


FX, I. 
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their knees, in a vigorous application of them- 
ſelves to this great duty. A perſon ready to 
fink under his wants, has neither time, nor 
heart, to rhetoricate, or make flouriſhes. No 
man begins a long grace, when he is ready to 
ſtarve: Such an one's prayers are like the re- 
lief he needs, quick and ſudden, ſhort and im. 
mediate : He is like a man in torture upon the 
rack; whoſe pains are too acute to let his 
words be many; and whoſe deſires of deli- 
verance too impatient to delay the thing he 
begs for, by the manner of his begging it. 

It is a common ſaying; If a man does not 
know how to pray, let him go to ſea, and that 
will teach him. And we have a notable in- 
ſtance of what kind of prayers men are taught 
in that ſchool, even in the diſciples themſelves, 
when a ſtorm aroſe, and the ſea raged, and 
the ſhip was ready to be caſt away, in the 8th 
of Matthew. In which caſe, we do nor find 
that they fell preſently to harangue it about 
leas and winds, and that diſmal face of things 
that muſt needs appear all over the devouring 
element at ſuch a time: All which, and the 
like, might, no doubt, have been very plen- 
tiful topicks - of eloquence to a man, who 
mould have look'd upon theſe things from the 
ſhore ; or diſcourſed of wrecks and tempeſts 
afe and warm in his parlour. But theſe poor 

'F L 2 wretches, 
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wretches, who were now entring (as they 
thought) into the very jaws of death, ſtruggling 
with the laft efforts of nature, upon the ſenſc 
of a departing life; and conſequently, could 
neither ſpeak nor think any thing low or ordi- 
nary in ſuch a condition, preſently rallied up, 
and diſcharged the whole concern of their de- 
ſponding ſouls in that ſhort prayer, of but 
three words, though much fuller, and more 
forcible, than one of three thouſand, in the 
25th verſe of the fore-mentioned chapter; 
Save us, Lord, or we periſh, Death makes 
{ſhort work when it comes, and will teach him, 
who would prevent it, to make ſhorter. For 
ſurely no man, who thinks himſelf a periſhing, 
can be at leiſure to be eloquent; or judge it 
eicher ſenſe or devotion, to begin a long prayer, 
when, in all likelihood, he ſhall conclude his 
life before it. 

5. The fifth and laſt argument that I ſhall 
produce for brevity of ſpeech, or fewneſs of 
words in prayer, ſhall be taken from the exam- 
ples which we find in Scripture, of ſuch as 
have been remarkable for brevity, and of ſuch 
as have been noted for prolixity of ſpeech, in 
the diſcharge of this duty. 

1. And firſt for brevity, To omit all thoſe 
notable examples, which the Old Teftament 
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| affords us of it; and to confine ourſelves only 
to the New, in which we are undoubtedly moſt 
concerned. Was not this way of praying not 
only warranted, but ſanctified, and ſet above 
| all that the will of man could poſſibly except 
againſt it, by that infinitely exact form of prayer, 
preſcribed by the greateſt, the holieſt, and the 
wiſeſt man that ever lived, even Chriſt him- 
ſelf, the Son of God, and Saviour of the world? 
Was it not an inſtance both of the trueſt devo. 
tion, and the fulleſt and moſt comprehenſive 
reaſon, that ever proceeded from the mouth 
of man? And yet withal, the ſhorteſt, and 
moſt ſuccinct model, that ever graſped all the 
needs and occaſions of mankind, both ſpiritual 
and temporal, into ſo ſmall a compaſs? Doubt- 
leſs, had our Saviour thought fit to amplify or 
be prolix, He, in whom were hid all the trea- 
ſures of wiſdom, could not want matter, nor he 
who was himſelf he word, want variety of the 
fitteſt to have expreſſed his mind by. But he 
choſe rather to contract the whole concern of 
both worlds into a few lines, and to unite both 
heaven and earth in his prayer, as he had done 
before in his perſon. And indeed one was 

a kind of copy or repreſentation or the other. 
So then, we ſee here brevity in the rule or 
pattern, let us ſee it next in the practice, and 
fer that, in the ſucceſs of prayer. And, firſt, 
L 3 we 
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we have the practice, as well as the pattern 
of it, in our Saviour himſelf; and that, in the 
moſt ſignal paſſage of his whole life, even his 
preparation for his approaching death. In 
which dolorous ſcene, when his whole ſoul 
was nothing but ſorrow, (that great moving 
ſpring of invention and elocution) and when 
nature was put to its laſt and utmoſt ſtretch, 
and ſo had no refuge or relief but in prayer; 
yet even then, all his horror, agony, and 
diſtreſs of ſpirit delivers itſelf but in two very 
| thort ſentences, in Matth. xxvi. 39. O my Fe- 
ther, if it be poſſible, let this cup paſs from 
me; nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt, And again, the ſecond time, with the 
hke brevity, and the like words, O my Fa- 
ther, i this cup may not paſs from me, except 
T drink it, thy will be done. And laftly, the 
third time alſo, he uſed the ſame ſhort form 
again; and yet in all this, he was (as we may 
fay, without a metaphor) even praying er 
life; ſo far as the great buſineſs he was 
then about, to wit, the redemption of the 
world, would ſuffer him to pray for it. All 
which prayers of our Saviour, and others of 
like brevity, are properly ſuch as we call W Py 
E;aculations; an elegant ſimilitude from 2 | 
dart, or arrow, ſhot, or thrown out; and ſuch 
an one {we know) of a yard long, will fly 


farther, and ſtrike deeper, than one of * 
nd 
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And then, in the laſt place, for the ſucceſs 
of ſuch brief prayers; I ſhall give you bur three, 
| inſtances of this, but they ſhall be of perſous 
praying under the preſſure of as great miſeries, 
as human nature could well be afflicted with. 
And the firſt ſhall be of the Leper, Marth. viii. 
2, or, as St. Luke deſcribes him, a man full of 
leproſy, who came to our Saviour, and worſhip- 
ed him; and, as St. Luke again has it more 
particularly, fell an his face before him, (which 
is the loweſt and moſt deyous of all poſtures 
of worſhip) /aying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canſt make me clean, This was all his prayer: 
And the anſwer to it was, That he was im- 
mediately cleanſed. The next inſtance ſhall 
be of the poor blind man, in Luke xviii. 28. 
following our Saviour with this earneſt prayer: 
Jeſus, thou Son of David, have mercy ucpn 
ne. His whole prayer was no more: For it is 
aid in the next ver ſe, that he went on, repeat- 
ing it again and again: Jeſus, theu Son of 
David, have mercy upon me. And the anſwer 
he received was, that his eyes were opened, 
and his fight reſtored, 

The third and laſt inſtance ſhall be of the 
Publican, in the ſame chapter of St. Luke z 
praying under a lively ſenſe of as great a le- 
proſy, and blindneſs of ſoul, as the other two 


could have of body. In the 13'b verſe, he 
1 bie 
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[mote upon his breaſt, ſaying, God be merciful 
to me a ſinner. He ſpoke no more; though 


tis in the 1oth verſe, that he went ſolemnly 


and purpoſely up to the temple to pray : The 


iſſue and ſucceſs of which prayer was, that he 


went home juſtified, before one of thoſe, whom 
all the Jeriſb church revered as abſolutely the 
higheſt and moſt heroick examples of piety, 
and moſt beloved favourites of heaven, in the 
whole world. And now, if the force and 
virtue of theſe ſhort prayer could rife ſo high, 
as to cleaſe a leper, to give fight to the blind, 
and to juſtiſy a Publican ; and, if the worth of 
a prayer may at all be meaſured by the ſucceſs 
of it, I ſuppoſe, no prayers whatſoever can 
do more; and, I never yet heard or read of 
any long prayer that did ſo much. Which 
brings on the other part of this our fifth and 
laſt argument, which was to be drawn from 
the examples of ſuch as have been noted in 
ſcripture for prolixity or length of prayer. And 
of this, there are only two mentioned ; The 
Heathens and the Phariſees, The firſt, the 


grand inſtance of idolatry; the other, of Hy- 


focriſy : But Chriſt forbids us the imitation of 


both; when ye pray, ſays our Saviour in the 
vith of Matthew, be ye not like the Heathens : 

But in what? Why, in this, that they think 
they ſhall be heard for their much ſpeaking, in the * 
| | 7th ; 
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vu verſe. It is not the multitude, that prevails 
| IF in armies, and much leſs in words. And then 
dor the Phari/ees, whom our Saviour repre- 
; ſents as the very vileſt of men, and the great- 
. eſt of cheats; we have them amuſing the 
1 world with pretences of a more refin'd devo- 
5 tion, while their heart was that time in their 


; MW neighbour's coffers. For does not our Saviour 
e expreſly tell us, in Zuke xx. and the two laſt 
4 verſes, that the great tools, the hooks or 


h engines, by which they compalſs'd their worſt, 
their wickedeſt, and moſt rapacious deſigns, 
f were long prayers? Prayers made only for a 
s ew or colour; and that, to the baſeſt and 
moſt degenerous ſort of villany, even the rob- 
bing the ſpital, and devouring the houſes of 
poor, helpleſs, forlorn widows. Their devo- 
tion ſerved all along but as an inſtrument to 
their avarice, as a factor or under- agent to their 
extortion. A practice, which, duly ſeen into, 
and ſtript of its hypocritical blinds, could not 
but look very odiouſly and ill-favouredly ; and 
therefore, in come their /ong robes, and their 
ng prayers together, and cover all. And the 
nuth is, neither the length of one, nor of the 
other, is ever found ſo uſeful, as when there 
s ſomething more than ordinary that would 
not be ſeen, This was the gainful godlineſs of 
the Phariſees; and, I believe upon good ob- 

4 ſervation, 
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ſervation, you will hardly find, any like the 
Phaxiſees for their long prayers, who are not 
alſo extremely like them for ſomething elſe. 
And thus having given you five arguments for 
brevity, and againſt prolixity of prayer; let us 
now make this our other great rule, whereby 
to. judge of the prayers of our church, and 
the prayers of thoſe who diſſent and divide 
from it, And, 

Firſt, For that excellent body of prayers 
contained in our liturgy, and both compiled 
and enjoined by publick authority. Have we 
not here a great inſtance of brevity and ful- 
neſs together, caſt into ſeveral ſhort, ſignifi- 
cant collects, each containing a diſtin, intire, 
and well-managed petition? The whole ſett of 
them being like a ſtring of pearls, exceeding 
rich in conjunction; and therefore of no ſmall 
price or value, even ſingle, and by themſelves. 
Nothing could have been compoſed with greater 
judgment ; every prayer being ſo ſhort, that 
it is impoſſible it ſhould weary; and withal, 
ſo pertinent, that jt is impoſſible it ſhould 
cloy the devotion. And indeed, ſo admirably 


fitted are they all to the common concerns of 
a chriſtian ſociety, that when the rubrick en- 
| joins but the uſe of ſome of them, our wor- 


ſhip is not imperfect; and when we uſe them 
all, there is none of them ſuperfluous, 
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their eyes open) as the long, tedious prayers 
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And the reaſon aſſigned by ſome learned 

men for the preference of many thort prayers, 
before a continued long one, is unanſwerable ; 
namely, that by the former there is a more 
frequently repeated mention made of the name, 
and ſome great attribute of God as the encou- 
raging ground of our praying ta him ; and 
withat, of the merits and mediation of 
Chriſt, as the only thing that can promiſe us 
ſucceſs, in what we pray for; every diſtinct 
petition beginning with the former, and ending 
with the /atter > By thus annexing of which 
to each particular thing that we ask for, we 
do manifeſtly confeſs and declare, that we can- 
not expect to obtain any one thing at the hands 
of God, but with a particular renewed reſpect 
to the merits of a Mediator; and withal, re- 
mind the congregation of the ſame, by make- 
ing it their part to renew a diſtinct Amen to 
every diſtinct Petition. 

Add to this the excellent contrivance of 2 
great part of our Liturgy into alternate re- 
ſponſes; by which means, the people are put 
to bear a conſiderable ſhare in the whole ſer- 
vice: which makes it almoſt impoſſible for 
them, to be only idle bearers, or, which is 
worſe, mere lookers ON : As they are very of- 
ten, and may be always (if chey can but keep 


of 
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of the Nonconformiſis. And this indeed is that 
which makes and denominates our Liturgy 
truly and properly a book of Common- Prayer, 
For, I think I may truly avouch (how ſtrange 
ſoever it may ſeem at firſt) that there is no 
ſuch thing as Common, or Joint- prayer, any 
where amongſt the principal diſſenters from 
the church of England: For, in the Romiſh 
communion, the prieſt ſays over the appointed 
prayers only to himſelf, and the reſt of the 
people not hearing a word of what he ſays, 
repeat alſo their own particular prayers to them- 
ſelves; and when they have done, go their 
way: Not all at once, as neither do they come 
at once, bur ſcatteringly, one after another, ac- 
cording as they have finiſhed their devotions. 
And then for the Nonconformiſts; their prayer: 
being all extempore, it is (as we have ſhewn 
before) hardly poſſible for any, and utterly 
impoſſible for all to join in them. For, ſurely, 
people cannot join in a prayer before they 
underſtand it; nor can it be imagined, that 
all capacities ſhould preſently and immediately 
underſtand what they hear, when, poſſibly, 
the holder-forth himſelf underſtands not what 
he Jays. From all which we may venture to 
conclude, that that excellent thing, Common- 
prayer, which is the joint addreſs of a whole 
congregation, with united voice as well as 

hearr, 
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heart, ſending up their devotions to Almighty 
God, is no-where to be found in theſe king- 
| doms, but in that beſt and neareſt copy of pri- 
mitive chriſtian worſhip, the divine ſervice, 
| as it is performed according to the orders of our 
church. 

* As for thoſe long prayers, fo frequently uſed 
ö by ſome before their ſermons, the conſtitu- 
tion and canons of our church are not at all 
| reſponſible for them; having provided us better 
| things, and with great wiſdom appointed a 
form of prayer, to be uſed by all before their 
ſermons. But as for this way of praying, now 
generally in uſe, as it was firſt took up upon 
an humour of novelty and popularity, and by 
the ſame carried on, till it had paſſed into a 
cuſtom, and ſo put the rule of the church firſt 
out of uſe, and then out of countenance allo ; 
ſo, if it be rightly conſidered, ic will, in the 
very nature of the thing itſelf, be found a very 
ſenſeleſs and abſurd practice. For, can there 
be any ſenſe or propriety in beginning a new, 
tedious prayer in the pulpit, juſt after the 
church has, for near an hour together, with 
great variety of offices, ſuitable to all the 
needs of the congregation, been praying for all 
that can poſſibly be fit for chriſtians to pray 
tor? Nothing certainly can be more irrational, 


For which cauſe, amongſt many more, that 
old 
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old ſober form of bidding prayer, which, both 
againſt law and reaſon, has been juſtled out 
of the church by this upſtart, puritanical en- 
croachment, ought, with great reaſon, to be re- 
ſtored by authority; and both the uſe and 
uſers of it, by a ſtrict and ſolemn reinforce- 
ment of the canon upon all, without excep- 
tion, be reſcued from that unjuſt ſcorn of the 
factious and ignorant, which the ryranny of 
the contrary, uſurping cuſtom, will otherwik: 
expoſe them to. For ſurely, it can neither be 
decency nor order for our clergy to conform 
to the fanaticks, as many in their Prayers be 
fore ſermon now-a- days do. 

And thus having accounted for the prayers 
of our church, according to the great rule pre- 


ſcribed in the text, Let thy words be few: Let 


us now, according to the fame, conſider alſo 
the way of praying, ſo much uſed, and ap- 
planded by ſuch as have renounced the com. 
munion, and liturgy of our church; it is but 
reaſon, that they ſhould bring us ſomething 
better in the room of what they have fo dil- 
dainfully caſt off. But, on the contrary, are 
not all their prayers exactly after the heatheniſ 
and phariſatcal copy? Always notable for thoſe 
two things, length and tautology ? Two whole 
hours for one prayer, at a faſt, uſed to be 
reckoned but a moderate doſe; and that, for 

the 


bs 
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the moſt part, fraught with ſuch irreverent, 


blaſphemous exprefitons, that, to repeat them, 
would profane the place I am'fpeakmy in; and 
indeed, they ſeldom carried an the worꝶ of fuch 


4 day (as their phraſe was) but they left the 
church in need of a new conſecration. Add 


to this, the incoherence and confuſion, the 


| endleſs repetitions, and the inſufferable non- 


ſenſe, that nevev failed to hold out, even with 
their utmoſt prolixity; ſo that in all their Jong 
fafts, from firſt to laſt, from /even in the morn- 
ins, to ſeven in the evening, (which was their 
meaſure") the pulpit was always the emptieſt 
thing in the church: And I never knew ſuch 
a faſt kept by them, but their hearers had 
cauſe to begin a '7hankſoiving, as ſoon as they 
had done. And the truth is, when I conſider 
the matter of their prayers; ſo full of ramble, 
and inconſequence, and in every reſpect, ſo 
very like the language of a dream; and com- 
pare it with their carriage of themſelves in 
ptayer, with their eyes for the moſt part ſhut, 
and their arms ſtretched out in a yawning 
poſture, a man that ſhould hear any of them 
pray, might, by a very pardonable error, be 
induced to think, that he was all the time 
hearing one falling in this Heep: beſides the 
ſirange virtue which their prayers had to pro- 
cure fleep in others too. So that he Who 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be preſent at all their long cant, would 


ſhew a greater ability in watching, than ever w! 
they could pretend to in praying, if he could cr 
forbear ſleeping, having ſo ſtrong a, provocz. WW thi 
tion to it, and fo fair an excuſe for it. Ina Hit! 
word, ſuch were their prayers, both for mat- 28 

ter and expreſſion, that, could any one truly WW thi, 
and exactly write them out, it would be the of. 
ſhrewdeſt, and moſt effectual way of writing tho 


againſt them, that could poſſibly be thought of 

I ſhould not have thus troubled either you, 4s r 
or myſelf, by raking into the dirt and dunghill I 
of theſe men's devotions, upon the account of WW chu 
any thing, either done or ſaid by them in the to a 
late times of confuſion ; for as they have the com 
king's, ſoI with them God's pardon alſo, whom only 
I am ſure, they have offended much more, M «© ( 
than they have both kings put together. But to 1: 
that which has provoked me thus to rip up, MW te | 


and expoſe to you their nauſeous, and ridicu- W 14/1 


lous way of addreſſing to God, even upon the MW lent 

moſt ſolemn occaſions, is that intolerably rude and 

and unprovoked inſolence and ſcurrility, with gear 
which they are every day reproaching and MW 64, 
ſcoffing at our liturgy, and the uſers of it, and of 
thereby alienating the minds of the people MW the 
from it, to ſuch a degree, that many thou- eſt ti 
lands are drawn by them into a fatal ſchiſm; 2 YI an .. 


ſchiſm char, unrepented of, and continued in, I that 
| will V 
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will as infallibly ruin their ſouls, as theft, 
whoredom, murther, or any other of the moſt 
crying, damning ſins whatſoever. But leaving 


this to the juſtice of the government, to which 
| it belongs, to protect us in our ſpiritual, as well 
as in our temporal concerns, I ſhall only ſay 
this, that nothing can be more for the honour 
| of our liturgy, than to find it deſpiſed only by 


thoſe who have made themſelves remarkable 
to the world for deſpiſing the Lord's Praver 
as much, 

In the mean time, for ourſelves of the 
church of England, who, without pretending 
to any new lights, think it equally a duty and 
commendation to be w/e, and to be devout 
only to /ovr:ety, and who judge it no diſhonour 
to God himſelf, to be worſhipped according 
to law and rule: If the directions of Sclomon, 
the precept and example of our Saviour; and 
laſtly, the piety and experience of thoſę excel- 
lent men and martyrs, who firſt compoſed, 
and afterwards owned our liturgy with their 
deareſt blood, may be look'd upon as ſafe and 
ſufficient guides to us in our publick worthip 
of God ; then, upon the joint authority of all 
theſe, we may pronounce our liturgy the great- 
eſt treature of rational devotion in the chriſti- 
an world. And I know no prayer neceſſary, 
that is not in the liturgy, but one : which is 

Vo, II. M this: 


this: That God would vouchſafe to continue the 
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liturgy itfelf in uſe, honour, and veneration in 
this church for ever, And J doubt not, but 
all wiſe, ſober, and good chriſtians will, with 
equal judgment and affection, give it their 


Amen, 


New t GOD the FaTuer, GOD the 
Sox, and GOD the Hory Gunosr, 
three Perſons and one GO D, be render'd 
and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty and Dominion, both nom 
and jor evermore, Amen. 
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SERMON V. 


Of the heinous Guilt of taking 
Pleaſure in other Mens Sins. 


ROM. 1. 32. 


Who knowing the judgment of God, (that 
they which commit ſuch things are 
worthy of death) not only do the ſame, 
but have pleaſure in them that do 
them. 


ROM the beginning of the 18th ver/e, 

to the end of the 3 1it, (the ver /e imme- 
diately going before the text) we have a cata- 
logue of the blackeſt ſins, that human nature, 
in its higheſt depravation, is capable of com- 
mitting, and this ſo perfect, that there ſeems 
to be no fin imaginable, but what may be 
reduced to, and compriſed under, ſome of che 
M 3 fins 
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fins here ſpecified, In a word, we have an 
abridgment of the lives and practices of the 
whole heathen world ; that is, of all the baſe- 
neſs and villainy, that both the corruption of 
nature, and the inſtigation of the devil, could 
tor ſo many ages, by all the arts and opportu- 
nities, all the motives and incentives of fin- 
ning, bring the ſons of men to. And yer, as 
full and comprehenfive as this catalogue of fin 
ſcems to be, it is but of ſin under a limitation: 
An univerſality of fin under a certain kind ; 
that is, of all fins of rect and perſonal com- 
miſſion, And, you will ſay, is not this a ſuf— 
ficient comprehenſion of all ? For, is not a 
man's perſon the compals of his actions? Or, 
can he operate further, than he does exiſt? 
Why, yes, in ſome ſenſe he may: He may 
not only commit ſuch and ſuch fins himſelf, but 
alſo take pleaſure in others, that do commit them. 
Which expreſſion implies theſe two things: 


Firſt, that thus to take pleaſure imother mens. 


fins, is a diſtinct fin from all the former; and, 
Secondly, that it is much greater than the 
former: Foraſmuch as theſe terms, not only do 
the ſame, but take pleaſure, &c. import aggra- 
vation, as well as diſtinction; and are properly 
an advance a minore ad majus, a progreſs to a 
tarther degree. And this, indeed, is the far- 


theſt that human pravity can reach, the high- 
eſt 
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eſt point of villainy, that the debauch'd pow- 


ers of man's mind can aſcend unto. For, 


ſurely, that ſin that exceeds idolatry, monſtrous 
unnatural luſts, covetouſneſs, maliciouſneſs, envoy, 
murder, deceit, back-biting, hatred of God, 
ſprtefulneſs, pride, diſobedience to parents, cove- 


nant- breaking, want of natural aſfection, im- 


1 placableneſs, unmercifulneſs, and the like : ] ſay, 


that fin, that is a pitch beyond all theſe, muſt 
needs be ſuch an one, as muſt non-plus the 
devil himſelf, to proceed further: it is the 
very extremity, the fulneſs, and the conclude- 
ing period of fin, the laſt line, and the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke of the devil's image drawn upon the 
ſoul of man. 

Now the ſenſe of the words may be fully 
and naturally caſt into this one propoſition, 
which ſhall be the ſubject of the following 
diſcourſe, viz. 

That the guilt ariſing from a man's deligbi- 
ing, or taking pleaſure in other mens fins, or 
(which is all one) in other men for their ſins, 
1s greater than he can poſſibly contract by a com- 
miſſion of the ſame ſins in his own perſon. 

For the handling of which, I cannot but 
think it ſuperfluous, to offer at any explication 
of what it is 70 take pleaſure in other mens fins ; 
it being impoſſible for any man to be ſo far 
unacquainted with the motions and operations 

M 4 Os 


of every man, diſcovers to him, both what he 
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of his own mind, as not to know how it is 
affected and diſpoſed, when any thing pleaſes 
or delights him. And therefore I ſhall ſtate 
the proſecution of the propofition * theſc 
following things. 


I. I ſhall ſhew what it is that brings a man 


to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as 70 tate plea- 
ſure in other mens fins. 


II. I ſhall ſhew the reaſons, by a man's 
being diſpoſed to do fo, comes to be attended 


with ſuch an extraordinary guilt: And, 


III. And Laſtly, I ſhall declare what Kind 


of perſons are to be reckoned under this cha- 
racter. 


Of each of which in their order. 
And firſt for the 
I. Of theſe, What it is that brings a man, &c. 


In order to which, I ſhall premiſe theſe four 
conſiderations. 

1. That every man naturally has a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſenſe of turpe & honeſtum; of what 
is honeſt, and what is diſhoneſt ; of what is fit, 
and what is not fit to be done. There are 
thoſe practical principles and rules of action, 
treaſured up in that part of man's mind, called 
by the ſchools gwfnng, that, like the candle 
of the Lord, ſet up by God himſelf in the heart 


10 
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zs to do, and what to avoid: they are a /ight, 
| lighting every man that cometh into the world. 
And in reſpe& of which principally it is, 
that God is faid not to have /eft himſelf with 
| out witneſs in the world; there being ſome- 
| thing fix'd in the nature of man, that will be 
| ſure to teſtify and declare for him. 

2. The ſecond thing to be conſider'd, is, 
that there is conſequently upon this diſtin- 
guiſhing principle an inward ſatisfaction, or 
diſſatisfact ion, ariſing in the heart of every 
man, after he has done a good or an evil 
action; an action agreeable to, or deviating 
from, this great rule. And this, no doubt, 
proceeds not only from the real unſuitableneſs, 
that every thing ſinful or diſhoneſt bears to the 
| nature of man, but alſo from a ſecret, inward, 
fore-boding fear, that ſome evil or other will 
follow the doing of that, which a man's own 
conſcience diſallows him in. For no man na- 
turally is, or can be chearful immediately upon 
the doing of a wicked action: there being 
ſomething within him, that preſently gives 
ſentence againſt him for it: which, no que- 
ſidn, is the voice of God himſelf, ſpeaking in 
the hearts of men, whether they underſtand it 
or no; and by ſecret intimations giving the ſin- 
ner a fore-taſte of that direful cup, which he 


is like to drink more deeply of hercafter. 
z. The 
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3. The third thing to be conſider'd, is, that 
this diſtinguiſhing /en/e of good and evil, and 
this ſatisfaction and diſſatisfaction of mind, 
conſequent upon a man's acting fuitably, or 
unſuitably to it, 1s a principle neither preſently, 
nor eaſily, to be worn out, or extinguiſhed, 
For beſides, that it is founded in nature, (which 
kind of things are always moſt durable and 
laſting) the great important end that God de- 
ſigns it for (which is no leſs than the govern- 
ment of the nobleſt part of the world, man- 
kind) ſufficiently ſhews the neceſſity of its 
being rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond 
the danger of being torn up by an ordinary 
violence done to it. 

4. The fourth and laſt thing to be conſi- 
der'd, is, that that which weakens, and di- 
realy tends to extinguiſh this principle, (fo 
far as tis capable of being extinguiſhed) is an 
inferior, ſenſitive principle, which receives its 
gratifications from objects clean contrary to the 
former; and which affect a man, in the ſtate 
of this preſent life, much more warmly and 
vividly than thoſe, which affect only his nobler 
part, his ¹] H. So that there being a contra- 
ricty between thoſe things, that conſcience in- 


clines to, and thoſe that entertain the ſenles; | 
and fince the more quick and affecting plea- 


ſuce ſtill ariſes from theſe latter, it follows, that | 
| the 
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the gratifications of theſe are more powerful 


to command the principles of action, chan the 

other, and conſequently are, for the moſt part, 

too hard for, and victorious over the dictates 
| of right reaſon. 

Now from theſe four conſiderations, thus 

| premiſed, we naturally infer theſe two things. 

| Firſt, That no man is quickly or eaſily 
brought to take a full pleaſure and delight in 

| his own fins. For, though fin offers itſelf in 


never ſo pleaſing and alluring a dreſs, at firſt, 


yet the remorſe, and inward regrets of the ſoul, 
upon the commiſſion of it, infinitely over- 
balance thoſe faint and tranſient gratifications 


it affords the ſenſes. So that, upon the whole 


matter, the ſinner, even at his higheſt pitch 
of enjoyment, is not pleaſed with it ſo much, 
but he is afflicted more. And, as long as theſe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind con- 
tinue, (which they will certainly do for a con- 
iderable part of a man's life) the ſinner will 
find his accounts of pleaſure very poor and 
ſhort; being ſo mixed, and indeed over-done 
with the contrary impreſſions of trouble upon 
his mind, that it is but a bitter-ſweet at beſt ; 
and the fine colours of the ſerpent do by no 
means make amends for the {tmart and poiſon 


of his ſting. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, The other thing to be inferred, is, 
that, as no man is quickly, or eaſily brought 
to take a full pleaſure or delight in his own 
ſins, ſo much leſs eafily can he be brought to 
take pleaſure in thoſe of other men. The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the chief motive (as we have 
obſerved) that induces a man to fin, which is 
the gratification of his ſenſitive part by a ſin- 
ful act, cannot be had from the fins of an- 
other man; jince naturally, and directly, they 
affect only the agent that commits them. For 
certainly another man's intemperance cannot 
affect my ſenſuality, any more than the meat 
and drink that Itake into my mouth, can pleaſe 

his palate: But of this more fully in ſome of 
the following particulars. 

In the mean time, it is evident from reaſon, 
that there is a conſiderable difficulty in a man's 
arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as ſhall 
make him take pleaſure in other mens fins; 
and yet it is alſo as evident from the text, and 
from experience too, that ſome men are brought 
to do ſo. And therefore, ſince there is no ef- 
fect, of what kind ſoever, but is reſolvable into 
ſome cauſe, we will inquire into the cauſe of 
this vile and preternatural temper of mind, 
that ſhould make a man pleaſe himſelf with | 
that, which can no ways reach or affect thoſe | 


faculties and principles, which nature has made | 
the 
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the proper ſeat and ſubject of pleaſure. Now 
che cauſes (or at leaſt ſome of the cauſes) that 
debauch and corrupt the mind of man to ſuch 
a degree, as to take pleaſure in other mens ſins, 
are theſe five. 


1. A commiſſion of the ſame fins in a man's 
own perſon. This is imported in the very 
words of the text; where it is ſaid of ſuch 
perſons, that they not only do the ſame things; 
which muſt therefore imply, that they do them. 
It is converſation, and acquaintance, that muſt 
give delight in things and actions, as well as in 
perſons. And it is trial that muſt begin the 
acquaintance: it being hardly imaginable, that 
one ſhould be delighted with a fin at ſecond 
hand, till he has known it af the firſt, Delight 
i the natural reſult of practice and experiment; 
and when it flows from any thing elſe, ſo far 
It recedes from nature. None look with fo 
much pleaſure upon the works of art, as thoſe 
who are artiſts themſelves. They are there- 
fore their delight, becauſe they were hereto- 
lore their employment; and they love to ſee 
uch things, becauſe they once loved to do them. 
In like manner, a man muſt fin himſelf into a 
"ove of other mens fins ; for a bare notion or 


peculation of this black art will not carry him 
J far. No ſober, temperate perſon in the 


world 
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world (whatſoever other fins he may be in- 
clinable to, and guilty of) can look with any 
complacency upon the drunkenneſs and ſottiſh- 
neſs of his neighbours: Nor can any chaſte 
perſon ( be his other failings what they will) 
reflect with any pleaſure or delight, upon the 
filthy, unclean converſation of another, though 
never ſo much in faſhion, and vouched not by 
common uſe only, but applauſe, No; he 
muſt be firſt an exerciſed, thorough-paced 
practitioner of theſe vices himſelf; and they 
muſt have endeared themſelves to him by thoſe 
perſonal gratifications he had received from 
them, before he can come to like them ſo far, 
as to be pleaſed, and enamoured with them, 
whereſoever he ſees them. It is poſſible in- 
deed, that a ſober, or a chaſte perſon, upon 
the ſtock of 2//-wzll, envy, or ſpiritual pride, 
(which is all the religion that ſome have) may 
be glad to ſee the intemperance and debauchery 
of ſome about him : Bur it is impoſſible, that 
ſuch perſons ſhould take any delight in the 
men themſelves for being ſo. The truth is, 


in ſuch a caſe, they do not properly delight in | 
the vice itſelf, though they inwardly rejoice |} 
(and after à godly fort, no doubt) to ſee an- 
other guilty of it; but they delight in the mit- | 
chief and diſaſter, which, they know, it will | 

aflu- | 
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aſſuredly bring upon him, whom they hate, 
and wiſh ill to: They rejoice not in it, as in a 
delightful object, but as in a cauſe and means 
of their neighbour's ruin. So grateful, nay, fo 
delicious are even the horrideſt villainies, com- 
mitted by others, to the Phariſaical piety of 
ſome 3 who, in the mean time, can be wholly 
unconcerned for the reproach brought thereby 
upon the name of God, and the honour of 
Religion, ſo long as by the fame their ſancti- 
hed ſpleen is gratified in their brother's infamy 
and deſtruction, 
This therefore we may reckon upon, that 
ſcarce any man paſles to a liking of fin in 
others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf; and 
conſequently may take it for a ſhrewd indica- 
tion, and ſign, whereby to judge of the man- 


ners of thoſe, who have ſinned with too much 
k art and caution to ſuffer the eye of the world 
1” charge ſome fins directly upon their con- 
ar eerſation. For, tho ſuch kind of men have 


ne MW ved never ſo much upon the reſerve, as to. 
heir perſonal behaviour, yet if they be-obſerv'd 
t have a particular delight in, and fondneſs 
for perſaus noted for any ſort of fin, it is ten 
o one, but there was a communication in the 
Ja, before there was ſo in affection. The man 
Ilas, by this, directed us to a copy of _ ; 
| and, 
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and, though we cannot always come to a ſight 
of the original, yet by a true copy we' may 
know all that is in it. 

2. A ſecond caule that brings a man to take 
pleaſure in other mens fins, is not only a com. 
miſſion of thoſe fins in his own perſon, but 
alſo a commiſſion of them againſt the full light 
and conviction of his conſcience. For this alſo 
is expreſſed in the text; where the perſons 
charged with this wretched diſpoſition of mind 
are ſaid to have been ſuch as knew the judz- 
ment of God, that they, who committed ſuci 
things, were worthy of death, They knew that 
there was a righteous and a ſearching law, di- 
rectly forbidding ſuch practices; and they 
knew that it carried with it the divine ſtamp, 
that it was the Law of Cod; they knew allo, 
that the ſanction of it was under the greateſt 


and dreadfulleſt of all penalties, death. And 


this ſurely (one would think) was knowledge 
enough to have opened both a man's eyes, and 
his heart too; his eyes to ſee, and his heart to 
conſider the intolerable miſchief that the com- 
miſſion of the fin ſet before him muſt infalli- 
bly plunge him into. Nevertheleſs, the per- | 
ſons here mentioned were reſolved to venture, | 
and to commit the fin, even while conſcience | 
ſtood proteſting againſt it. They were ſuch | 


as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as 
| | laughs | 
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| laugh'd at the ſword of vengeance, which Di- 
| vine Juſtice brandiſhed in their faces, For, 
| we muſt know, that Ged has ſet a flaming 
ford not only before paradiſe, but before hell 
| itſelf alſo; to keep men out of this, as well as 
out of the other. And conſcience is the angel 
into whoſe hand this ſword is put. But if 
now, the finner ſhall not only wre//e with 
this angel, but throw him too; and win fo 
complete a victory over his conſcience, that 
all theſe conſiderations ſhall be able to ſtrike 
no terror into his mind, lay no reſtraint upon 
his luſts, no controul upon his appetites; he 
. is certainly too ſtrong for the means of grace; 
y and his heart lies open, like a broad and high 


„dad, for all the fin and villainy in the world 
„freely to pals through. 
ft The truth is, if we impartially conſider the 


d iature of theſe us againſt conſcience, we ſhall 
ve find them ſuch ſtrange paradoxes, that a man 
nd MW muſt baulk all common principles, and act 
to W contrary to the natural way and motive of all 


n- human actions, in the commiſſion of them. 
li- For that which naturally moves a man to do 


er- my thing, muſt be the apprehenſion and ex- 
pectation of ſome good from the thing, which 
he is about to do: And that which naturally 
keeps a man from doing of a thing, muſt be 


the apprehenſion and fear of ſome miſchief 
Vor. II. N likely 
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likely to enſue from that thing, or action, that 
he is ready to engage in. But now, for a man 
to do a thing, while his conſcience, the bel} 
light that he has to judge by, aſſures him, tha: 
he ſhall be infinitely, unſupportably miſerable, 
it he does it; this is certainly unnatural, and 
(one would imagine) impoſſible. 

And therefore, ſo far as one may judge, 
while a man acts againſt his conſcience, he 
acts by a principle of direct infidelity, and does 
not really believe that thoſe things, that God 


has thus threatened, ſhall ever come to paſs. 


For, tho' he may yield a general faint aſſent 
to the truth of thoſe propoſitions, as they ſtand 
recorded in Scripture ; yet, for a thorough, 
practical belief, that thoſe general propoſitions 
ſhall be particularly made good upon his per- 
ſon, no doubt, for the time that he is ſinning 
againſt conſcience, ſuch a belief has no place 
in his mind. Which being ſo, it is eaſy to 
conceive, how ready and diſpoſed this muſt 
needs leave the ſoul, to admit of any, even the 
moſt horrid, unnatural propoſals, that the devil 
himſelf can ſuggeſt: For conſcience being once 
extinct, and the ſpirit of God withdrawn, 
(which never ſtays with a man, when conſci- 
ence has once left him) the ſoul, like the 5% 
matter to all forms, has an univerſal propenſity 
to all lewdneſs. For every violation of con- 

| ſcience 
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ſcience proportionably wears off ſomething of 
its native tenderneſs, which tenderneſs being 
the cauſe of that anguiſh and remorſe that it 
feels, upon the commiſſion of ſin; it follows, 
that when, by degrees, it comes to have worn 
off all this tenderneſs, the ſinner will find no 
trouble of mind upon his doing the very wick- 
edeſt, and worſt of actions; and conſequently, 
that this is the moſt direct and effectual intro- 
duction to all ſorts and degrees of fin. 

For which reaſon it was, that I alledged u- 
ning againſt conſcience, for one of the cauſes of 
this vile temper, and habit of mind, which we 
are now diſcourſing of: Not that it has any 
ſpecial productive efficiency of this particular 
ſort of ſinning, more than of any other, but 
that it is a general cauſe of this, as of all other 
great vices; and that it is impoſſible, but a 
man muſt have firſt paſſed this notable ſtage, 
and got his conſcience throughly debauched 
and hardened, before he can arrive to the height 
of ſin; which I account the delighting in 
other mens ſins to be. 

3. A third cauſe of this villainous diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, beſides a man's perſonal com- 
miſſion of ſuch and ſuch fins, and his com- 
miſſion of them againſt conſcience, muſt be 
alſo his continuance in them. For, God for- 
bid, that every ſingle commiſſion of a ſin, tho 

N 2 great 
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great for its kind, and withal, acted againſt 
conſcience, for its aggravation, ſhould ſo far 
deprave the foul, and bring it to ſuch a repro- 
bate ſenſe and condition, as to take pleaſure in 
other mens fins, For, we know, what a foul 
fin David committed, and what a crime 
St. Peter himſelf fell into; both of them, no 
doubt, fully and clearly againſt the dictates of 
their conſcience; yet we do not find, that 
either of them was thereby brought to ſuch an 
impious frame of heart, as to delight in thei 
own fins, and much leſs in other mens. And 
therefore, it is not every ſinful violation of 
conſcience that can guench the ſpirit, to ſuch 
a degree, as We have been ſpeaking of; but it 
mult be a long, inveterate courſe and cuſtom 
of ſinning after this manner, that, at length, 
produces and ends in ſuch a curſed effect. For, 
this is ſo great a maſter-piece in fin, that no 
man begins with it: He muſt have paſſed his 
Tyrocinium, or Novitiate, in ſinning, before he 
can come to this, be he never ſo quick a pro- 
ficient. No man can mount ſo faſt, as to fet 
his foot upon the higheſt: ſtep of the ladder at 
firſt, Before a man can come to be pleaſed | 
with fin, becauſe he ſees his neighbour com- 
mit it, he muſt have had ſuch a long ac- | 
quaintance with it himſelf, as to create a kind | 
of intimacy, or friendſhip, berween him and | 


that; 
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that; and then, we know, a man 1s naturally 
glad to ſee his old friend, not only at his own 


houſe, but Whereſoever he meets him. It is 
generally the property of an old ſinner, to find 
a delight in reviewing his own villainies in the 
practice of other men; to ſee his fin, and him- 
ſelf (as it were) in reverſion ; and to find a 
greater ſatisfaction in beholding him, who 
ſucceeds him in his vice, than him who is to 
ſucceed him in his eftate. In the matter of 
fin, age makes a greater change upon the ſoul, 
than it does, or can, upon the body. And as 
in this, if we compare the picture of a man, 
drawn at the years of ſeventeen or eighteen, 
with a picture of the ſame perſon at three- 
ſcore and ten, hardly the leaſt trace or ſimili- 
tude of one face can be found in the other: So 
for the ſoul, the difference of the diſpoſitions, 
and qualities of the inner man, will be found 
much greater. Compare the harmleſsneſs, the 
credulity, the tenderneſs, the modeſty, and ti:e 
ngenuous pliableneſs to virtuous counſels, which 
in youth, as it comes freſh and untainted out 
of the hands of nature, with the miſchievouſ- 
neſs, the flyneſs, the craft, the impudence, the 
falſnood, and the confirmed obſtinacy in moſt 
forts of fin, that is to be found in an aged, 


ong-practiſed finner, and you will confeſs the 
Y-omplexion and hue of his ſoul, to be alter'd 


N 3 more 
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more than that of his face. Age has given 
him another body, and cuſtom another mind, 
All thoſe ſeeds of virtue, and good morality, 
that were the natural endowments of our firſt 
ycars, are loſt, and dead for ever. And in 
reſpe& of the native innocence of childhood, 
no man, through old age, becomes twice a child. 
The vices of old age have in them the ſtiffneſ; 
of it too. And as it is the unfitteſt time to 


learn in, ſo the unfitneſs of it to unlearn, will thi 
be found much greater, hea 

Which conſiderations, joined with that of you 
its imbecillity, make it the proper ſeaſon for Tre: 
a ſuperannuated ſinner to enjoy the delights of on. 
fin in the rebound; and to ſupply the impo- 4 


tence of practice by the airy, phantaſtick plea- ¶ in t 
fure of memory and reflex ion. For all that WW and 
can be allowed him now, is to refreſh his de- W par: 


crepit, effete ſenſuality, with the tranſcript W con! 
and hiſtory of his former life, recognized, and (wh 
read over by him, in the vitious rants of the able 
_ vigorous, youthful debauchees of the preſent WE ther 
time, whom (with an odd kind of paſſion, W eaſy 
mixed with pleaſure, and envy too) he ſees lieve 
fouriſhing in all the bravery and prime of finds 
their age and vice. An old wreſtler loves to in th 
look on, and to be near the liſts, tho' feeblen:/s II gives 
will not let him offer at the prize. An old che a 


huntſman finds a muſick in the noiſe of hounds, : 
though 
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though he cannot follow the chace. An old 
drunkard loves a tavern, though he cannot go 
to it, but as he is ſupported, and led by an- 
other, juſt as ſome are obſerved to come from 


| thence. And an old wanton will be doating 


upon women, when he can ſcarce ſee them 
without ſpectacles. And to ſhew the true love 
and faithful allegiance that the old ſervants 
and ſubjects of vice ever after bear to it, no- 
thing is more uſual and frequent, than to 
hear, that ſuch as have been ſtrumpets in their 
youth, turn procurers in their age. Their 
great concern is, that the vice may ſtill go 
on. 

4. A fourth cauſe of mens taking pleaſure 
in the ſins of others, is, from that meanneſs 
and poor- ſpiritedneſs, that naturally and inſe- 
parably accompanies all guilt. Whoſoever is 


conſcious to himſelf of ſin, feels in himſelf 


(whether he will own it or no) a proportion- 
able ſhame, and a ſecret depreſſion of ſpirit 
thereupon. And this is ſo irkſome and un- 
eaſy to man's mind, that he is reſtleſs to re- 
lieve, and rid himſelf from it: For which he 
finds no way ſo effectual, as to get company 
in the ſame fin. For company in any action, 
gives both credit to that, and countenance to 


the agent; and ſo much as the finner gets of 
N 4 this, 
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this, ſo much he caſts off of ſhame. Singu- 
larity in fin puts it out of faſhion ; ſince to be 
alone in any practice, ſeems to make the judg- 
ment of the world againſt it ; but the concur- 
rence of others is a tacit approbation of that, 
in which they concur. Solitude is a kind of 
nakedneſs, and the reſult of that, we know, is 
ſhame. Tis company only that can bear a 
man out in an ill thing; and he who is to en- 
counter and fight the law, will be ſure to need 
a ſecond, No wonder therefore, if ſome take 
delight in the immoralities and baſeneſs of 
others ; for nothing can ſupport their minds 
drooping, and ſneaking, and inwardly reproach- 
ing them, from a ſenſe of their own guilt, but 
to ſee others as bad as themſelves. 

To be vicious amongſt the virtuous, is a 
double diſgrace and miſery ; but where the 
whole company 1s vicious and debauched, 
they preſently like, or at leaſt eaſily pardon 
one another. And, as it 1s obſerved by ſome, 
that there is none ſo homely, but loves a look- 
ing-glaſs; ſo it is certain, that there is no man 
ſo vicious, but delights to ſee the image of his 
vice reflected upon him, from one who exceeds, 
or at leaſt equals him 1n the ſame. 

Sin in itſelf is not only ſhameful, but allo | 
weak; and it ſeeks a remedy for both in ſo- 


ciety : | 


= 22 
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ciety: for it is this, that muſt give it both co- 


our and ſupport. But, on the contrary, how 


great, and (as I may ſo ſpeak) how ſelf-ſuffi- 
cient a thing is virtue! It needs no credit from 
abroad, no countenance from the multitude. 
Were there but one virtuous man in the world, 
he would hold up his head with confidence, 
and honour. He would ſhame the world, and 
not the world him. For, according to that ex- 
cellent and great ſaying, Prov. xiv. 14. A good 
man ſhall be ſatisfied from himſelf. He needs 
look no further. But if he deſires to ſee the 
ſame virtue propagated, and diffuſed to thoſe 
about him; it is for their ſakes, not his own. 
It is his charity that wiſhes, and not his neceſ- 
lity that requires it. For folitude and fingu- 
larity can neither daunt, nor diſgrace him; 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe it a diſgrace for a man 
to be ſingularly good. 

But a vitious perſon, like the baſeſt fort of 
beaſts, never enjoys himſelf, but in the herd. 
Company, he thinks, leſſens the ſhame of vice, 
by ſharing it; and abates the torrent of a 
common odium, by deriving it into many 
channels; and therefore, if he cannot wholly 
avoid the eye of the obſerver, he hopes to 
diſtract it ar leaſt by a multiplicity of the 
object. Theſe, I confeſs, are poor ſhifts, and 
miſerable ſhelters, for a ſick and a ſelf- upbraid- 


ing 
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ing conſcience to fly to; and yet they are ſome 
of the beſt, that the debauchee has to chear 

up his ſpirits with in this world. For if, after 
all, he muſt needs be ſeen, and took notice of, 
with all his filth and noiſomeneſs about him, 
he promiſes himſelf however, that it will be 
ſome allay to his reproach, to be but one of 
many, to march in a troop, and by a pre- 
poſterous kind of ambition to be ſeen in bad 
company, 

5. The fifth and laſt cauſe (that I ſhall 
mention) inducing men to take pleaſure in the 
ſins of others, is a certain, peculiar, unaccount- 
able malignity, that is in ſome natures and diſ- 
poſitions. I know no other name or word, to 
expreſs it by. But the thing itſelf is frequent- 
ly ſeen in the temporal concerns of this world, 
For, are there not ſome who find an inward 
ſecret rejoicing in themſelves, when they ſec 
or hear of the loſs or calamity of their neigh- 
bour, though no imaginable intereſt, or ad- 
vantage of their own, is, or can be ſerved 
thereby? But (it ſeems) there is a baſe, wolfiſh 
principle within, that is fed, and gratified 
with another's miſery; and no other account 
or reaſon in the world can be given of its being 
ſo, but that it is the nature of the beaſt to 1 
light in ſuch things. 


And 
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And as this occurs frequently in temporals, 


ſo there is no doubt, but that with ſome few 


perſons, it acts the ſame way alſo in ſpirituals. 


| | ay, with ſome few perſons; for, thanks be 


to God, the common, known corruption of 


human nature, upon the bare ſtock of its ori- 
| cinal depravation, does not uſually proceed fo 


far, Such an one, for inſtance, was that 
wretch, who made a poor captive renounce - 
his religion, in order to the ſaving of his life ; 
and when he had fo done, preſently run him 
through, glorying that he had thereby deſtroy- 
ed his enemy, both body and ſoul. But more 
remarkably ſuch was that monſter of diabolical 
baſeneſs here in England, who, ſome years 
ſince, in the reign of king Charles I. ſuffered 
death for erimes ſcarce ever heard of before; 
having frequently boaſted, that as ſeveral men 
had their ſeveral pleaſures and recreations, ſo 
his peculiar pleaſure and recreation was to de- 
ſroy ſouls, and accordingly to put men upon 
ſuch practices as he knew would aſſuredly do 
it, But above all, the late ſaying of ſome of 
the diſſenting brotherhood ought to be pro- 
claimed and celebrated to their eternal ho- 
nour; who, while there was another new oath 
preparing, which they both ſuppoſed, and 
hoped moſt of the clergy would not take, in a 


moſt inſulting manner gave out thereupon ; 
That 
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That they were reſolved either ta have our live. 
ings, or to damn our ſouls. An expreſſion, ſo 
fraught with all the ſpight and poyſon which 
the devil himſelf could infuſe into words, that 
it ought to remain as a monument of the hu. 
manity, charity and chriſtianity of this ſort of 
men for ever, 

Now ſuch a temper or principle as theſe 
and the like paſſages do import, I call a pecu- 
liar malignity of nature; fince it is evident, 
that neither the inveterate love of vice, nor 
yet the long practice of it, and that even 
againſt the reluctancies, and light of conſci- 
ence, can of itſelf have this deviliſh effect up- 
on the mind, but as it falls in with ſuch a vil- 
lainous, preter-natural diſpoſition, as I have 
mentioned. For to inſtance in the particular 
caſe of parents and children, let a father be 
never ſo vicious, yet, generally ſpeaking, he 
would not have his child ſo. Nay, it is cer- 
tain, that ſome, who have been as corrupt in 
their morals, as vice could make them, have 
yet been infinitely ſolicitous, to have their 
children ſoberly, virtuouſly, and piouſly brought 
up: So that, although they have begot ſon, 


after their own likeneſs, yet they are not will- | 


ing to breed them ſo too. 
Which, by the way, is the moſt pregnant 
demonſtration in the world, of that ſelf- con- 
demning 
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gemning ſentence, that is perpetually ſound- 
ing in every great ſinner's breaſt; and of that 
inward grating diſlike of the very thing he 
practiſes, that he ſhould abhor to ſee the ſame 
in any one, whoſe good he nearly tenders, and 
whoſe perſon he wiſhes well to. But if now 
on the other ſide, we ſhould chance to find a 
father corrupting his ſon, or a mother de- 
bauching her daughter, as ( God knows ſuch 
monſters have been ſeen within the four ſeas) 
we muſt not charge this barely upon an high 
predominance of vice in theſe perſons, but 
much more upon a peculiar anomaly, and baſe- 
neſs of nature: If the name of nature may be 
allowed to that which ſeems to be an utter 
caſhiering of it; a deviation from, and a con- 
ttadiction to the common principles of huma- 
nity, For this is ſuch a diſpoſition, as ſtrips 
the father of the man, as makes him ſacrifice 
his children to Moloch; and as much out-do 
the cruelty of a Cannibal, or a Saturn, as it is 
more barbarous and inhuman to damm a child 
than to devour him. We ſometimes read and 
hear of monſtrous births, but we may often 
ſee a greater monſtroſity in educations ; thus, 
when a father has begot a man, he trains 
him up into a beaſt, Making even his own 
houſe a ſtew, a bordel, and a ſchool of lewd- 


neſs, to inſtill the rudiments of vice into the 
unwary, 
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unwary, flexible years of his poor children, h 
poiſoning their tender minds with the irre. t. 
ſiſtible authentick venom of his baſe example; bt 
ſo that all the inſtruction they find within MW 
their father's walls, ſhall be only to be diſci. MW /: 
plined to an earlier practice of ſin, to be th 
catechiſed into all the myſteries of iniquity, and bl: 
at length, confirmed in a mature, grown up, 
incorrigible ſtate of debauchery. And thi 
ſome parents call a teaching their children 5 
know the world, and to ſtudy men: Thus leading 
them (as it were) by the hand, through all 
the forms and claſſes, all the varieties and 
modes of villainy, till at length they make 
them ten times more the children of the deu 
than of themſelves, Now, I ſay, if the unpa- 
| rallelled wickedneſs of the age ſhould at any 
time caſt us upon ſuch blemiſhes of mankind 
as theſe, who, while they thus treat theit 
children, ſhould abuſe and uſurp the name of 
parents, by aſſuming it to themſelves; let us 
not call them by the low, diminutive term or 
title of ſinful, wicked, or ungodly men; but let 
us look upon them as ſo many prodigious ex 
ceptions from our common nature, as ſo many 
portentous animals, like the ſtrange unnatural 
productions of Africa, and fit to be publickly 
ſhewn, were they not unfit to be ſeen, For 


certainly, where a child finds his own parents 
hi: 


be thing but contagion and a curſe. So impoſſi- 
ad ble, and ſo much a paradox is it, for any pa- 
bent to impart to his child his bleſſing, and 
1is bis vice too. 


to And thus I have diſpatched the fir/? general 


no Wl ing propoſed for the handling of the words, 
all and ſhewn in five ſeveral particulars, Vat it 


nd WM that brings a man to ſuch a diſpoſition of 


ake nnd, as to take pleaſure in other mens ſins, 1 
vil, Wl proceed now to the 

pa- Second, Which is, To ſhew the reaſons, why 
any man's being dijpoſed to do ſo, comes to be at- 
ind Wl tended with ſuch an extraordinary guilt, And 
heir che firſt ſhall be taken from this, That natu- 
e of ally there is no motive to induce or tempt a 
man to this way of finning, And this is a 


t us 
a or © noſt certain truth, That the leſſer the tempta- 
t let tion is, the greater is the fin, For, in every 


in, by how much the more free the will is in 
ts choice, by ſo much is the act the more ſin- 
ul, And where there is nothing to impor- 
une, urge, or provoke it to act, there is ſo 
nuch an higher, and perfecter degree of free- 
dom, about that act. For albeit, the will is 

not 
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his perverters, he cannot be ſo properly ſaid 
to be born, as to be damned in the world; and 
e; beiter were it for him by far, to have been 
n #24077, and unbegot, than to come to as} bleſ- 
i. Wl ng of thoſe whoſe converſation breathes no. 
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not capable of being compelled to any of its ac. 
ings, yet it is capable of being made to ad 
with more or leſs difficulty, according to the 
different impreſſions it receives from motives, 


or objects. If the objet᷑t be extremely pleaſing, 


and apt to gratiſy it; there, though the will 
has ſtill a power of refuſing it, yet it is not 
without ſome difficulty. Upon which account 
it is, that men are ſo ſtrongly carried out to, 


and fo hardly took off from the practice of 


vice; namely, becauſe the ſenſual pleaſure 
ariſing from it, is ſtill importuning and draw. 
ing them 10 it. 

But now, from whence ſprings this plea- 
ſure? Is it not from the gratification of ſome 
deſire founded in nature? An irregular grati- 
fication it js indeed very often; yet ſtill the 
foundation of it is, and muſt be, ſomething 
natural : So that the ſum of all is this, That 
the naturalneſs of a defire, is the cauſe that 
the ſatisfaction of it is pleaſure, and pleaſure 
importunes the will, and that which impor- 
tunes the will, puts a difficulty in the will's 
refuſing or forbearing ir. Thus drunkennels 


is an irregular ſatisfaction of the appetite of 


thirſt; uncleanneſs an unlawful gratification 
of the appetite of procreation; and covetoui- 
neſs a boundleſs, unreafonable purſuit of the 
principle of ſelf- preſervation. So that all theſe 

arc 
& 
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are founded in ſome natural defire, and are 
therefore pleaſurable, and upon that account 
tempt, ſollicit, and intice the will. In a word, 
there is hardly any one vice or fin of direct and 
perſonal commiſſion, but what is the irregu-.. 
larity and abuſe of one of thoſe two grand 
natural principles; namely, either that which 
inclines a man to preſerve himſelf, or that 
which inclines him to pleaſe himſelf. 

But now, what principle, faculty or deſire, 
by which nature projects either its own plea- 


ſure or preſervation, is, or can be gratified by 


another man's perſonal purſuit of his own 
vice ? It isevidenr, that all the pleaſure, that 
naturally can be received from a vicious action, 
can immediately and perſonally affect none 
but him who does it; for it is an application 
of the pleaſing object only to his own ſenſe: 
and no man feels by another man's ſenſes, 
And therefore the delight that a man takes 
from another's fin, can be nothing elle but a 
phantaſtical, preter-natural complacency ariſe- 
ing from that, which he has really no ſenſe or 
feeling of. It is properly a love of vice, as ſuch, 
a delighting in fin for its own fake Fand is a 
direct imitation, or rather an exemplification 
of the malice of the devil, who delights in ſee- 
ing thoſe fins committed, which the very con- 
dition of his nature readers him uncapable of 
Vol. II. 0 com- 
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committing himſelf. For the devil can nei- 
ther drink, nor whore, ncr play the epicure, 
though he enjoys the pleaſures of all theſe at a 
ſecond hand, and by malicious approbation. 
Ha man plays the thief, (ſays Solomon) and ſteals 
to ſatisfy his hunger, Prov. vi. 30. though it 
cannot wholly excuſe the fact, yet it ſome- 
times extenuates the guilt. And, we know, 
there are ſome corrupt affections in the ſoul 
of man, that urge and puſh him on, to thei: 
ſatisfaction, with ſuch an impetuous fury, that 
when we ſee a man over-born and run down 
by them, conſidering the frailty of human na- 
ture, we cannot but pity the perſon, while we 
abhor the crime. Ir being like one ready to 
drink poiſon, rather than to die with thirſt. 
But when a man ſhall, with a ſober, ſedate, 


diabolical rancour, look upon and enjoy him- 


felt in the ſight of his neighbour's fin and ſhame, 
and ſecretly hug himſelf upon the ruins of his 
brother's virtue, and the diſhonours of his rea- 
ſon, can he plead the inſtigation of any appe- 
tite in nature inclining him to this? And that 
would otherwiſe render him uneaſy to himſelf, 
ſhould he not thus triumph in another's folly 
and confuſion ? No, certainly this cannot be 
ſo much as pretended. For he may as well 
carry his eyes in another man's head, and run 


races with another man's feet, as directly and 
natu- 
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naturally taſte the pleaſures that ſpring from 

the gratification of another man's appetites, 
Nor can that perſon, whoſoever he is, who 
accounts it his recreation and diverſion, to ſee 
owe man wallowing in his filthy reyels, and 
another made infamous and noiſome by his 
ſenſuality, be ſo impudent, as to alledge for 
a reaſon of his ſo doing, that either all the 
enormous draughts of the one, do or can leave 
the leaſt reliſh upon the tip of his tongue; or, 
that all the fornications and whoredoms of the 
other, do or can quench, or cool the boilings 
of his own luſt. No, this is impoſſible. And 
if ſo, what can we then aſſign for the cauſe of 
this monſtrous diſpoſition ? Why, all that can 
be ſaid in this caſe, is, that nature proceeds 
by quite another method ; having given men 
ſuch and ſuch appetites, and allotted to each 
of them their reſpective pleaſures ; the pe- 
lite, and the pleaſure, ſtill cohabiting in the 
lame ſubj ect: But the devil and long cuſtom 
of ſinning have ſuper-induced upon the foul, 
new, unnatural, and abſurd deſires; deſires, 
that have no real object; deſires, that reliſh 
things not at all defirable ; but, like the fick- 
neſs and diſtemper of the ſoul, feeding only 
upon filth and corruption, fire and brimſtone, 
and giving a man the devil's nature, and the 
devil's delight ; who has no other joy or hap- 
O 2 pinels, 
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pineſs, but to diſhonour his Maker, and 10 P 
deſtroy his fellow-creature ; to corrupt him 
here, and to torment him hereafter. In fine, 
there is as much difference between the plex. 
ſure a man takes in his own fins, and that 
which he takes in other mens, as there is be. 
tween the wickedneſs of a man, and the wick- 
edneſs of a devil. 

2. A ſecond reaſon why a man's taking 
pleaſure in the fins of others, comes to be at- 
tended with ſuch an extraordinary guilt, i; 
from the boundleſs, unlimited nature of this 
way of finning. For by this a man contract 
a kind of an univerſal guilt, and (as it were) 
ſins over the ſins of all other men; ſo that 
while the act is theirs, the guilt of it is equally 
his. Confider any man as to his perſonal pow- 
ers, and opportunities of ſinning, and compa- 
ratively, they are not great; for at greateſt, 
they muſt ſtill be limited by the meaſure of a 
man's acting, and the term of his duration, 
And a man's active powers are but weak, and 
his continuance in the world but ſhort. 80 
that nature is not ſufficient to keep pace with 
his corruptions, by anſwering defire with pro- 
portionable practice. 

For to inſtance in thoſe two grand extrava- 
gancies of luſt and drunkenneſs : Surely no 
man is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to 


pro 
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proſecute his amours all the world over; and 
ſet it burn never ſo outragiouſly for the pre- 
ſent, yet age will in time chill thoſe heats ; 
and the impure flame will either die of itſelf, 
or conſume the body that harbours it. And 
ſo for intemperance in drinking; no man can 
be ſo much a ſwine, as to be always pouring 
in, but in the compaſs of ſome years, he will 
drown his health and his ſtrength in his own 
belly; and after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himſelf roo; and that cer- 
tainly will and muſt put an end to the de- 
bauch, 

But now, for the way of ſinning which we 
have been ſpeaking of, it is neither confined 
by place, nor weakened by age, but the bed- 
rid, the gouty, and the lethargick, may, upon 
this account, equal the activity of the ſtrongeſt 
and the moſt vegete ſinner. Such an one may 
take his brother by the throat, and a& the 
murderer, even while he can neither ſtir an 
hand or foot; and he may invade his neigh- 
bour's bed, while weakneſs has tied him down 
to his own. He may fin over all the adulte- 


ries and debauches, all the frauds and oppreſ- 

ſions of the whole neighbourhood, and (as I 

may ſo ſpeak) he may break every command 

of God's law by proxy, and it were well for 

him, if he could be damned by proxy too. A 
EN 


man, 
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man, by delight and fancy, may graſp in the 
ſins of countries and ages, and by an inward 
liking of them, communicate in their guilt, 
He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide circumference of fin and 
vice, and centre it in his own breaſt. For, 
whatſoever fin a man extremely loves, and 
would commit, if he had opportunity, and 
in the mean time, pleaſes himſelf with the 
ſpeculation of the ſame, whether ever he com- 
mits it or no, it leaves a ſtain and a guilt upon 
his conſcience ; and, according to the ſpiritnal 
and ſevere accounts of the law, is made in 2 
great reſpect his own. So that by this means, 
there is a kind of tranſmigration of ſins, much 
like that which Pythagoras held of ſouls. Such 
an one, to be ſure, it is, as makes a man not 
only (according to the Apoſtle's phraſe) a par- 
taker of other mens fins, but alſo a deriver of 
the whole intire guilt of them to himſelf; and 
yet ſo, as to leave the committer of them as 
full of guilt, as he was before. 

From whence we ſee the infinitely fruitful 
and productive power of this way of ſinning; 
how it can increaſe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and meaſures of actual commiſſion, and 
how vaſtly it ſwells the finner's account 1n an 
inſtant. So that a man ſhall, out of the va- 


rious and even numberief kinds of villainy, 
acted 
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ated by all the people and nations round about 
him (as it were) extract one mighty, compre- 
henſive guilt, and adopt it to himſelf, and ſo 
become chargeable with, and accountable for, 
a world of fin without a figure. | 

3. The third and laſt reaſon that I ſhall 
aſſign, of the extraordinary guilt, attending a 
man's being diſpoſed to take pleaſure in other 
mens ſins, ſhall be taken from the ſoul's pre- 
paration and paſſage to ſuch a diſpoſition; for 
that it preſuppoſes and includes in it the guilt 
of many preceding fins. For (as it has been 
ſhewn) a man mult have paſſed many periods 


of fin before he can arrive to it; and have 


ſerved a long apprenticeſhip to the devil, be- 
fore he can come to ſuch a perfection and ma- 
turity in vice, as this imports. It is a colle- 
ction of the guilt of a long and numerous train 
of villainies, the compendium and ſum-total 
of ſeveral particular impieties, all united and 
caft up into one. It is (as it were) the very 
quinteſſence and ſublimation of vice, by which 
(as in the ſpirit of liquors) the maligaity of 
many actions is contracted into a little com- 
paſs, but with a greater advantage of ſtrength 
and force, by ſuch a contraction, 

In a word, it is the wickedneſs of a whole 
life, diſcharging all its falth and foulnels into 
this one quality, as into a great fink or com- 
O 4 mon 
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mon ſhore. So that nothing is, or can be, fo 
properly and ſignificantly called the very /in. 
fulneſs of fin, as this. And therefore no won- 
der, if containing ſo many years guilt in the 
bowels of it, it ſtands here ſtigmatized by the 
apoſtle, as a temper of mind, rendring men 
ſo deteſtably bad, that the great enemy of man- 
kind, the devil himſelf, neither can, nor de- 
fires to make them worſe, I cannot, I need 
not ſay any more of it. It is indeed a condition 


not to be thought of (by perſons ſerious enough 


to think and conſider) without the utmoſt hor- 
ror. But ſuch as truly fear God, ſhall both 
be kept from it, and from thoſe fins that lead 
to it. | g 


To which God, infinitely wiſe, holy, and juſt, 
be render d and aſcribed, as is moſt due, 
all praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, 
both now and for evermore, Amen. 
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Who knowing the judgment of God, (that 
they which commit ſuch things are 
worthy of death) not only do the 
ſame, but have pleaſure in them that 
do them. 


HE ſenſe of theſe words I ſhewed, in 
the preceding diſcourſe, fell naturally 
into this one propoſition : Vig. 

That the guilt ariſing from a man's delight- 
ing, or taking pleaſure in other mens fans, or, 
(which is all ane) in other men for their fins, 
greater than he can poſſibly contract by a 
Jl commiſſion of the ſame fins in his own perſon. 


The 
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The proſecution of which I ſtated upon 
theſe three things. 

. Firſt, To ſhew what it is that brings a man 
to ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as to take plea- 
ſure in other mens fins. | 

Secondly, To ſhew the reaſons why a man's 
being diſpoſed to do fo, comes to be attended 
with ſuch an extraordinary guilt. 

Thirdly, and laſtly, To declare what kind 
of perſons are to be reckoned under this cha- 
racter, 

The two firſt of which being diſpatched al- 
ready, I proceed now to the 7hird and /aft: 
Concerning which, I ſhall lay down this gene- 
ral aſſertion; That whoſoever draws others to fin, 
ougbt to be lookt upon, as one delighting in thi: 
ins, that be draws them to, Foraſmuch as 
no man is brought to do any thing, eſpecially 

if it be ill or wicked, but in order to the pleaſe- 
ing of himſelf by it: It being abſurd and in- 
credible, that any one ſhould venture to damn 
himſelf hereafter, for that which does not 
tome way or other gratify and pleaſe him 


here. But to draw forth this general into par- 


ticulars. 


1. Firſt of all: Thoſe are to be accounted 10 
take pleaſure in other mens ſins, who teach dr- | 


etrines, directly tending to engage ſuch as be- 


eve them, in @ ſinful courſe. 


For there 1s | 
none 
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none ſo compendious and efficacious a way to 
prepare a man for all fin, as this: this being 
properly to put out the eyes of that which is 
to be his guide, by perverting his judgment 
and when that is once done, you may carry 
him whither you will. Chance muſt be his 
rule, and preſent appetite his director. A man's 
judgment or conſcience, is the great ſpring of 
all his actions; and conſequently, to corrupt 
or pervert this, is to derive a contagion upon 
all that he does. And therefore we ſee how high 
a guilt our Saviour charges upon this; in 
Matth. v. 19. Whoſoever ſhall break one of 
theſe leaſt commandments, and ſhall teach men 
fo, ſhall be called the leaſt in the kingdom of hea- 
ven: That is, in truth ſhall never come thi- 
ther. And we find, the great fin of the Phariſees 
was, that they promoted and abetted the fins 
of other men, taught the devil's doctrine out 
of Moſes's chair, and by falſe deſcants upon 
the divine precepts, cut aſunder the binding 
force of them. So that, according to their 
wretched comments, men might break the 
law, and yet never fin againſt it. For, in 
Matth. xv. 5, 6. they had taught men how 7 
diſhonour their parents, without any violation 
of the fifth commandment. Thus they 
preached : And what deſign can any one ima- 
gine the Authors of ſuch doctrines could have, 

| but 
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but the depravation of mens manners! For, if 
ſome men teach wicked things, it mult be, 
that others ſhould practiſe them. And, if one 
man ſets another a copy, it is, no doubt, with 
a purpoſe that he ſhould write after it. 

Now theſe doctrines are of two ſorts, 

1. Such as repreſent actions, that are in 
themſelves really wicked and ſinful, as not fo, 

2. Such as repreſent them much leſs ſinful 
as to their kind or degrees, than indeed they 
are. 

For the firſt of which; to inſtance in one 
very groſs one, inſtead of many, take the do- 
ctrine of thoſe, commonly called Antinomians, 
who aſſert poſitively, that bel/zevers or perſons 
regenerate, and within the covenant of grace, 
cannot fin. Upon which account, no wonder 
if ſome very liberally aſſume to themſelves 
the condition and character of believers: for 
then they know, that other mighty privilege 
belongs to them of courſe, But what? May 
not theſe believers cheat and lye, commit adul- 
tery, ſteal, murder, and rebel? Why, yes, 
they may ; and nothing is more common, than 
to ſee ſuch believers do ſuch things. But how 
then, can they eſcape the charge of all that 
guilt, that naturally follows from ſuch enor- 
mities? Why, thus, you muſt in this caſe with 


great care and accuracy diſtinguiſh between 
the 
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the act of lying, and the n of lying; the 
aft of ſtealing, and the ſin of ſtealing; and the 
aft of rebellion, and the / of rebellion. Now, 
though all theſe acts are frequent and uſual 
with ſuch perſons, yet they are ſure (as they 
order the matter) never to be guilty of the 


n. And the reaſon is, becauſe it is not the 


quality of the action that derives a qualification 
upon the perſon, ſo as to render him ſuch or 
ſuch, good or bad; but it is the antecedent 
quality or condition of the perſon that deno- 
minates his actions, and ſtamps them good or 
evil. So that they are thoſe only who are 
firſt wicked, that do wicked actions. But be- 
ie vets, and the godly, though they do the very 
lame things, yet they ſo much out-wit the 
devil, in the doing of them, that they never 
commit the ſame fins, But, you will ſay, 
how came they by ſuch a great and ſtrange 
privilege? Why; they will tell you, it is e- 
eauſe they are not under the obliging power of 
the low. And if you ask further; how they 
come to get from under that common obligati- 
on that lies ſo hard and heavy upon all the reſt 
of the world? They will tell you, it is from 
this, that beltevers inſtead of the law have the 
Sp1rit actually dwelling in them, and by an ad- 
mirable kind of inviſible clock-25rz moving 
them, juſt as a ſpring does a watch ; and that 

imme—- 
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immediately by himſelf alone, without the 
mediation of any written law or rule, to guide 
or direct, and much leſs to command or oblige 
them. So that the Spirit, we ſee, is to be their 
ſole director without, and very often contrary to 
the written law. An excellent contrivance, 
_ doubtleſs, to authorize and ſanctify the black. 
eſt, and moſt flagitious actions, that can pro- 
ceed from man. For, fince the motions of 
the Spirit (which they ſo confidently ſuppoſe 
themſelves to have) cannot ſo much as in 
things good and lawful, by* any certain dia- 
gnoſtick, be diſtinguiſhed from the motions of 
a man's own heart, they very eaſily make a 
ſtep farther, and even in things unlawful, con- 
clude the motions of their own hearts to be 
the impulſe of the Spirit; and this preſently 
alters the whole complex1on of an action, that 
would otherwiſe look but very ſcurvily ; and 
makes it abſolutely pure, and unblameable, or 
rather perfect and meritorious. So that let a 
man have but impudence, and wickednels 
enough to libel his Maker, and to entitle the 
Spirit of God to all that he does or defires, ſur- 
naming his own inclinations and appetites 
( though never fo irregular and impure) the 
Holy Glo; and you may, upon very lure 
grounds, turn him looſe, and bid him /i if he 
can. And thus much for the firſt fort of 

doctrines, 
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doctr ines, which once believed, like the flood- 
gates of hell pulled up, lets in a deluge and 
inundation of all fin and vice upon the lives 
of men. And if this be the natural et of 
the doctrines themſelves, we cannot, in all 
reaſon, but infer, that the intereſt of the 
teachers of them muſt needs be agreeable. 

2. The other ſort of doctrines tending to 
engage ſuch as believe them in a ſinful courſe, 
are ſuch as repreſent many fins much leſi as 
to their ind or degree, than indeed they are. 
Of which number is that doctrine, that aſſerts 
all fins committed by believers, or perſons in 
a ſtate of grace, to be but infirmities. That there 
are ſuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe of preſumption, is a truth 
not to be queſtioned ; but in Hypotheſi, to ſtate 
exactly which are ſins of 7nfirm:ty, and which are 
not, is not ſo eaſy a work. This is certain, that 
there is a vaſt difference between them ; indeed, 
as vaſt as between znadvertency and deliberation, 
ofa between ſurprige and /et-purpoſe : And that per- 
he bens truly regenerate have ſinned this latter way, 
and conſequently may fin ſo again, is as evident 
tes ss che ſtory (already referred to by us) of 
David's murder and adultery, fins acted not 
only with deliberation, but with artifice, ſtudy, 
and deep contrivance. And can fins, that carry 
ſuch diſmal marks, and black ſymptoms upon 

Vol. II, ” them, 
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them, paſs for znfirmities ? For fins of daily 
incurſion, and ſuch as human frailty, and the 
very condition of our nature in this world i; 
ſo unavoidably liable to, (for ſo are fins of in- 


firmity) that a righteous man may fall ints ur 
them ſeven times in a day; and yet, according to lis 
the merciful tenor of the covenant of grace, de 
ſtand accepted before God as a righteous man lie 
ſtill? No, certainly, if ſuch are znfirmzztes, it the 


will be hard to aſſign what are preſumpticn. no 
And what a ſin- encouraging doctrine that is, 
that avouches them for ſuch, is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt from hence, that, although every fin of 
infirmity, in its own nature, and according 
to the ſtrict rigor of the law, merits eternal 
death; yet it is certain from the goſpel, that 
no man ſhall actually ſuffer eternal death bare- 
ly for fins of infirmity. Which being ſo, per- 
ſuade but a man that a regenerate perſon may 
cheat and lye, ſteal, murder, and rebel, by 
way of infirmity, and at the ſame time you 
perſuade him alſo, that he may do all this 
without any danger of damnation. And then, 
ſince theſe are oftentimes ſuch defireable privi- 
leges to fleſh and blood; and ſince withal, every 
man by nature is ſo very prone to think the 
beſt of himſelf, and of his own condition; it 
is odds, but he will find a ſhrewd temptation 


to believe himſelf regenerate, rather than for- 
bear 
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bear a pleaſurable, or a profitable fin, by think- 
ing that he ſhall go to hell for committing it. 
Now this being ſuch a direct manuduction to 
all kind of fin, by abuſing the conſcience with 
undervaluing perſuaſions, concerning the ma- 
lignity and guilt even of the fouleſt ; it is evi- 
dent, that ſuch as teach and promote the be- 
lief of ſuch doctrines, are to be look'd upon as 
the devil's prophets and apoſtles; and there is 
no doubt, but the guilt of every ſin, that either 
from pulpit, or from preſs, they influence 
men to the commiſſion of, does as certainly 
reſt upon them, and will one day be as ſeverely 
exacted of them, as if they had actually and 
perſonally committed it themſelves. 
t And thus I have inſtanced in two notable 
- Wl doftrines, that may juſtly be look'd upon as 
dhe general inlets, or two great gates, through 
y WM which all vice and villainy ruſh in upon the 
manners of men profeſſing religion. But the 
"1 WM particulars, into which theſe generals diffuſe 
115 Wl themſelves, you may look for, and find in 
n, W thoſe well-furniſhed magazines and ſtore- 
i- bouſes of all immorality and baſeneſs, the 
books and writings of ſome modern caſuitts ; 
who, like the devil's amanuenſes, and ſecreta- 
ries to the prince of darkneſs, have publiſhed 
Wo the world ſuch notions and intrigues of 
lin out of his cabinet, as neither the wit or 
P 2 wicked- 
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wickedneſs of man, upon the. bare natural 
ſtock, either of invention or corruption, could 
ever have found out. 

The writings, both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, make it very difficult for a man to 
be /aved; but the writings of theſe men make 
it more difficult, if not impoſſible, for any 
one to be damned: For where there is no fin, 
there can be no damnation. And, as theſe 
men have obſcured and confounded the natures 
and properties of things by their falſe princi- 
pies, and wretched ſophiſtry, though an act be 
never ſo ſinful, they will be ſure to ſtrip it of 
its guilt; and to make the very law and rul 
of action ſo pliable and bending, that it ſhall 
be impoſſible to be broke. So that he, who 
goes to hell, muſt paſs through a narrome, 
gate than that, which the Goſpel ſays, leads 
to heaven. For that, we are told, is only frat 
but this is abſolutely ſbut ; and ſo ſhut, that 
fin cannot paſs it, and therefore it is much it 
a „nner ſhould. 

So inſufferably have theſe impoſtors poiſon 
the fountains of morality, perverted and em. 
baſed the very ſtandard and diſtinguiſhing rule 
of good and evil, So that all their books and 
writings are but debauchery upon record, and 
impiety regiſtred and configned over to poſte- 


rity. 
; In 
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In every volume there is a nurſery and plan- 
tation of vice, where it is ſure to thrive, and 
from thence to be tranſplanted into mens pra- 
tice, For, here it is manured with art and 
argument, ſheltered with fallacy and diſtin- 
ction, and thereby enabled both to annoy others, 
and to defend itſelf. 

And to ſhew how far the malignity of this 
way of ſinning reaches; he, who has vented a 
pernicious doctrine, or publiſhed an ill book, 
muſt know, that his guilt and his life, deter- 
mine not together : No, ſuch an one (as the 
zpoſtle ſays) being dead, yet ſpeaketh ; he fins 
in his very grave, corrupts others while he is 
rotting himſelf, and has a growing account in 
the other world, after he has paid nature's laſt 
debt in this: And in a word, quits this life like 
2 man carried off by the plague ; who, though 
he dies himſelf, yet does execution upon others 
by a ſurviving infection, 

2, Such alſo are to be reckoned to take plea- 
ſure in other mens fins, as endeavour, by all 
mans, to allure men to jin, and that either by 
formal perſuaſion, importunity, or deſire, as 
we find the harlot deſcribed, inticing the young 
man, in Prov. vii. from ver. 13. to 22. Or 
tle by adminiſtring objects and occaſions fit to 
nflame or draw forth a man's corrupt affec- 
ions; ſuch as are the drinking of a cholerick 
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or revengeful perſon into a fit of rage and vio- 
lence againſt the perſon of his neighbour; 
thus heating one man's blood in order to the 
ſhedding of another's. Such alſo is the pro- 


voking of a luſtful, incontinent perſon, by 


filthy diſcourſe, wanton books, and pictures; 
and that which equals, and exceeds them all, 
the incentives of the Hage; till a man's vice 
and folly works over all bounds, and grows at 
length too mad and outrageous, to be either 
governed or concealed. 

Now, with great variety of ſuch kind of 
traders for hell, as theſe, has the nation of late 
years abounded. Wretches who live upon the 
ſhark, and other mens fins, the common poi- 
ſoners of youth, equally deſperate in their for- 
runes, and their manners, and getting their very 
bread by the damnation of ſouls. So that if 
any unexperienced young novice happens into 


the fatal neighbourhood of ſuch peſts, preſent!y 


they are upon him, plying his full purſe, and 
his empty pate, with addreſſes ſuitable to his 
vanity ; telling him, what pity it is, that one 


fo accompliſhed for parts and perſon, ſhould 


ſmother himſelf in the country, where he can 
learn nothing of gallantry, or behaviour; 4 
how to make his court, to hector a drawer, to 


cog the dye, or ſtorm a whore-houſe; but 


muſt of neceſſity live and die ignorant of what 
| It 


ut 
at 
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it is to trapan, or be trapann'd, to ſup, or ra- 
ther dine, at midnight in a tavern, with the 
noiſe of oaths, blaſphemies, and fidlers about 
his ears, and to fight every watch and conſta- 


ble at his return from thence, and to be beaten 


by them: But mult at length, poor man! die 
dully of old age at home ; when here he might 
ſo faſhionably and genteelly, long before that 
time, have been duelled or fluxed into another 
world, 

If this be not the guiſe and practice of the 
times, eſpecially as to the principal cities of 
the kingdom, let any one judge ; and whether 
for ſuch a poor, deluded wretch, inſtead of 
growing ruſty in the country, (as ſome call it) 
to be thus brought by a company of indigent, 
debauched, ſoul-and-body-deſtroying harpyes, 
to loſe his eſtate, family, and virtue, amongſt 
them in the city, be not a much greater viola- 
tion of the publick weal and juſtice of any go- 
vernment, than moſt of thoſe crimes, that 
bring the committers of them to the gallows, 
we may at preſent eaſily ſee, and one day per- 
haps ſadly feel. 

Nor is this trade of corrupting the gentry, 
and nobility, and ſeaſoning them with the 
vices of the great town, as ſoon as they ſet foot 
into it, carried on ſecretly, and in a corner, 
but openly, and in the face of the ſun ; by per- 

P 4 ſons 
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ſons who have formed themſelves into compa- 
nies, or rather corporations. So that a man 
may as eaſily know where to find one to teach 
him to debauch, whore, game, and blaſpheme, 
as to teach him to write, or caſt accompts : Tis 
their ſupport and buſineſs; nay, their very 
profeſſion and livelihood ; getting their living 
by thoſe practices, for which they deſerve to 
forfeit their lives, 

Now theſe are another ſort of men, who 
are juſtly charged with the guilt and character 
of delighting in other mens fins: Men, who 
are the devil's ſetters; who contrive, ſtudy, 
and beat their brains, how to draw in ſome 


poor, innocent, unguarded heir into their hel- 


liſh net, learning his humour, prying into his 
circumſtances, and obſerving his weak fide ; 
and all this to plant the ſnare, and apply the 
temptation effectually and ſucceſsfully ; and 
when by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from 
one lewdneſs to another, by the fame arts cor- 
rupting and ſqueezing him as they pleaſe; no 
wonder, if they rejoice to ſee him guilty of all 
forts of villainy, and take pleaſure in thoſe fins, 
in which they find their profit too. 

3. Such as affect the company of infamous, 
and vicious perſons, are alſo to be reckoned in 


the number of thoſe who take pleaſure in ſuch 
mens 
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mens vices. - For otherwiſe, what is there in 
ſuch men, which they can pretend to be 
pleaſed with! For generally ſuch ſots have 
neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of diſcourſe, 
nor fineneſs of converſation, to entertain or 
delight any one, that, coming into their com- 
pany, brings but his reaſon along with him- 
But, on the contrary, their rude, impertinent 
loudneſs, their quarrels, their naſtineſs, their 
dull, obſcene talk, and ribaldry, (which from 
them you muſt take for wit, or go without it) 
cannot but be nauſeous and offenſive to any 
one, who does not baulk his own reaſon, out 
of love to their vice; and, for the ſake of the 
fin itſelf, pardon the uglineſs of its circum- 
ſtances. As a father will hug and embrace 
his beloved ſon for all the dirt and foulneſs of 
his cloaths; the dearneſs of the perſon eaſily 
apologizing for the diſagreeableneſs of the 
habit. 

One would think it ſhould be no wh mat- 
ter to bring any man of ſenſe to love an ale- 
touſe ; indeed of ſo much ſenſe, as ſeeing and 
ſmelling amounts to, there being ſuch ſtrong 
encounters of both, as would quickly ſend him 
packing, did not the love of good-fellowſhip 
reconcile him to thoſe nuiſances, and the deity 
he adored compound for the homelineſs of its 


ſhrine. 
It 
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It is clear therefore, that where a man can 
like and love the converſation of lewd, de- 
bauch'd perſons, amidſt all the natural grounds 
and motives of loathing and diſlike, it can 
proceed from nothing but the inward affection 
he bears to their lewd, debauched humour. It 
is this that he enjoys; and, for the fake of this, 
the reſt he endures, 

4. And /aftly, Such as encourage, counte- 
nance, and ſupport men in their fins, are to 
be reckoned in the number of thoſe, who take 
pleaſure in other mens ſins. Now this may 
be done two ways: 

Firſt, By commendation. Concerning which 
we may take this for granted ; that no man 
commends another any farther than he likes 
him: For indeed to commend any one, is to 
vouch him to the world, to undertake for his 
worth, and, in a word, to own the thing which 
he is chiefly remarkable for. He who writes 
an Encomium Neronis, if he does it heartily, is 
himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in his mind; 
and would (no doubt) gladly enough ſee ſuch 
pranks, as he was famous for, acted again, 
though he dares not be the actor of them 
himſelf. | 

From whence we ſee the reaſon of ſome 
mens giving ſuch honourable names and ap- 
pellations to the worſt of men and actions, and 

baſe, 
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baſe, reproachful titles to the belt : ſuch as are 
calling faction, and a ſpitting in their prince's 
face, petitioning ; fanaticiſm and ſchiſm, true 
proteflantiſm ; ſacrilege and rapine, thorough 
reformation, and the like. As on the contrary, 
branding conformity to the rules and rites of 
the beſt church in the world, with the falſe 
and odious name of formality; and traducing 
all religious, conſciencious obſervers of them, 
as mungrel proteſtants, and papuſts in maſquerade. 
And indeed, many are, and have been called 
fapi/ts of late years, whom thoſe very perſons, 
who call them ſo, know to be far from being 
ſo, But what then do they mean, by fixing 
ſuch falſe characters upon men, even againſt 
their own conſciences? Why, they mean and 
deſign this: They would ſet ſuch a mark upon 
thoſe whom they hate, as may cauſe their 
throats to be cur, and their eſtates to be ſeized 
upon, when the rabble ſhall be let looſe upon 
the government once again ; which ſuch beg- 
garly, malicious fellows impatiently hope and 
long for. | 

Though, I doubt not, (how much ſoever 
knaves may abuſe fools with words for a time) 
but there will come a day, in which the moſt 
active papiſis will be found under the puritan 
mask; in which it will appear, that the con- 


venticle 
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venticle has been the jeſuits ſafeſt kennel, and 


the papiſts themſelves, as well as the fana- 
ticks, have been managers of all thoſe mon- 
ſtrous outcries againſt popery, to the ruin of 


| thoſe proteſtants whom they moſt hate, and 


whom alone they fear. It being no unheard- 
of trick for a thief, when he 1s cloſely pur- 
ſued, to cry out, Stop the thief, and thereby 
diverting the ſuſpicion from himſelf, to get 
clear away. It is alſo worth our while to con- 
ſider with what terms of reſpect and commen- 
dation knaves and ſots will ſpeak of their own 
fraternity. As, What on honeſt, what a worthy 
man is ſuch an one! And, What a good-natur'd 
perſon is another ! According to which terms, 
ſuch as are factious, by worthy men, mean 
only ſuch as are of the ſame faction, and uni- 
ted in the ſame deſigns againſt the government 
with themſclves. And ſuch as are brothers of 
the pot, by a good-natur'd perſon, mean only a 
a true, truſty debauchee, who never ſtands out 
at a merry-meeting, ſo long as he is able to 
ſtand at all; nor ever refuſes an health, while 
he has enough of his own to pledge it with; 
and, in a word, is as honeſt, as drunkenneſs and 
debauchery, want of ſenſe and reaſon, virtue 


and ſobriety can poſſibly make him. 


2. The 


E 
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2. The other way by which ſome men en- 
courage others in their fins is by preferment. 
As, when men ſhall be advanced to places 
of truſt and honour for thoſe qualities, that 
render them unworthy of ſo much as ſober 
and civil company. When a Lord or maſter 
ſhall caſt his favours and rewards upon ſuch 
beaſts and blemiſhes of ſociety, as live only to 
the diſhonour of Him who made them, and the 
reproach of him who maintains them. None 
certainly can love to ſee vice in power, but 
ſuch as love to ſee it alſo in practice. Place and 
honour do of all things moſt misbecome it; 
and a goat or a ſwine, in a chair of ſtate, can- 
not be more odious, than ridiculous, 

It is reported of Cæſar, that paſſing through 
a certain town, and ſeeing all the women of 
it ſtanding at their doors with monkeys in 
their arms, he asked, whether the women of 
that country uſed to have any children or no? 
Thereby wittily and farcaſtically reproaching 
them, for miſplacing that affection upon brutes, 
which could only become a mother to her child. 
So, when we come into a great family, or go- 
vernment, and ſee this place of honour allotted 
to a murderer, another filled with an atheiſt, 
or blaſphemer, and a third with a filthy para- 
lite, may we not as appoſitely, and properly 
ask the queſtion, whether there be any ſuch 

thing 
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thing as virtue, ſobriety, or religion amongſt 
ſuch a people, with whom vice wears thoſe 
rewards, honours and privileges, which in 
other nations, the common judgment of rea- 
ſon awards only to the virtuous, the ſober, and 
religious? And certainly it is too flagrant a 
demonſtration, how much vice is the darling 
of any people, when many amongſt them are 
preferred for thoſe practices, for which, in 
other places, they ean ſcarce be pardoned, 

And thus I have finiſhed the Fd and Jaf 
general thing propoſed, for the handling of the 
words, which was, 0 ſhew the ſeveral ſorts or 
kinds of men, which fall under the charge and 
character of taking pleaſure in other mens fins. 

Now the inferences from the foregoing par- 
ticulars ſhall be twofold. 

1. Such as concern particular perſons; And, 

2. Such as concern communities or bodies 
of men, | 

And firſt for the malignity of ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition of mind, as induces a man to delight in 
other mens fins, with reference to the effects 
of it upon particular perſons. As, 

1. It quite alters, and depraves the natural 
frame of a man's heart, For there is that 
naturally in the heart of man, which abhors 
fin, as fin; and conſequently would make him 


deteſt it both in himſelf, and in others too. 
The 
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The firſt, and moſt genuine principles of rea- 
(on, are certainly averſe to it, and find a ſe- 
1 cret grief and remorſe from every invaſion that 
. ſin makes upon a man's innocence; and that muſt 
] needs render the firſt entrance and admiſſion of 
a fin uneaſy, becauſe diſagreeable, Yet time (we 
p ſee) and cuſtom of ſinning, can bring a man 
c to ſuch a paſs, that it ſhall be more difficult 
n and grievous to him, to part with his fin, than 

ever it was to him to admit it. It ſhall get fo 
f far into, and lodge itſelf fo deep within his 
e heart, that it ſhall be his buſineſs and his re- 
r creation, his companion, and his other ſelf; 
Fl and the very dividing between his fleſh and his 
bones, or rather, between his body and his 
ſoul, ſhall be leſs terrible and afflictive to him, 
than to be took off from his vice. 

Nevertheleſs, as unnatural as this effect of 
fin is, there is one yet more ſo: For that in- 
nate principle of ſelf- love, that very eaſily, 
and often blinds a man, as to any impartial 
reflexion upon himſelf; yet, for the moſt part, 
leaves his eyes open enough, to judge truly of 
the ſame thing in his neighbour, and to hate 
that in others, which he allows and cheriſhes 
in himſelf. And therefore, when it ſhall come 
to this, that he alſo approves, embraces and 
lelights in fin, as he obſerves it, even in the 
perſon and practice of other men; this ſhews, 

that 
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that the man is wholly transformed from the 
creature, that God firſt made him; nay, that 
he has conſumed thoſe poor remainders of good 
that the ſin of Adam left him; that he has 
worn off the very remote diſpoſitions, and pol. 
ſibilities to virtue; and, ina word, turned grace 
firſt, and afterward nature itſelf, out of doors, 
No man knows at his firſt entrance upon any 
fin, how far it may carry him, and where it 
will ſtop; the commiſſion of fin being gene- 
rally like the pouring out of water, which, 
when once poured out, knows no other bounds, 
but to run as far as 1t can. | 

2. A ſecond effect oſ this diſpoſition of mind, 
is, that it peculiarly indiſpoſes a man to repent 
and recover himſelf from it. For the firſt 
ſtep to repentance is a man's diſlike of his fin: 
And how can we expect that a man ſhould con- 
ceive any thorough diflike of that, which has 
took ſuch an abſolute poſſeſſion of his heart 
and affections, that he likes and loves it, not only 
in his own practice, but alſo in other mens? 


| Nay, that he is pleaſed with it, though he is 


paſt the practice of it. Such a temper ol 
mind is a downright contradiction to repent- 
ance; as being founded in the deſtruction of 
thoſe qualities, which are the only diſpoſitions 
and preparatives to it. For that natural ten- 


derneſs of conſcience, which muſt firſt create 
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in the ſoul a ſenſe of fin, and from thence pro- 
duce a ſorrow for it, and at length cauſe a re- 
linquiſhment of it; that, I ſay, (we have already 
ſhewn) is took away by a cuſtomary repeated 
courſe of ſinning againſt conſcience, So that 
the very firſt foundation of virtue, which is the 
natural power of diſtinguiſhing between the 
moral good and evil of any action, is, in effect, 
pluck'd up and deſtroy'd, and the Spirit of God 
finds nothing in the heart of ſuch an one, to ap- 
ply the means of grace to; all taſte, reliſh, and 
diſcernment of the ſuitableneſs of virtue, and the 
unſuitableneſs of vice, being utterly gone from it. 
And, as this is a direct bar to that part of 
repentance, which looks back with ſorrow and 
indignation upon what is paſt ; ſo is it equally 
ſuch, to that greater part of repentance, which 
is to look forward, and to prevent fin for the 
future. For this properly delivers a man up to 
fin; foraſmuch as it leaves his heart deſtitute 
of all thoſe principles, which ſhould reſiſt it. 
So that ſuch an one mult be as bad as the devil 
will have him, and can be no better than the 
devil will let him. In both he muſt ſubmit 
to his meaſures. And what is this but a kind 
of entrance into, or rather an anticipation of 
hell? What is it but judgment and damnation 
already begun? For a man, in ſuch a caſe, is as 
ſure of it, as if he were actually in the flames, 
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3. A third effect of this diſpoſition of mind, 
( which alſo naturally follows from the former 
is, that the longer man lives, the wickeder he 
grows, and his laſt days are certainly his worſt, 
It has been obſerved, that to delight in other 
mens fins, was moſt properly the vice of old 
age; and we ſhall alſo find, that it may be as 
truly and properly called the old age of vice. 
For, as firſt, old age neceſſarily implies a man's 
having lived ſo many years, before it comes up- 
on him; and withal, this fort of viciouſneſs 
ſuppoſes the precedent commiſſion of many fins, 
by which a man arrives to it; ſo it has this 
further property of old age: Thar, as when a 
man comes once to be old, he never retreats, but 
ſtill goes on, and grows every day older and 
older; ſo, when a man comes once to ſuch a 
degree of wickedneſs, as to delight in the wick- 
edneſs of other men, it is more than ten thou- 
ſand to one odds, if he ever returns to a better 
mind, but grows every day worſe and worſe. 
For, he has nothing elſe to take up his thoughts, 
and nothing to entertain his deſires with; which, 
by a long eſtrangement from better things, 
come at length perfectly to loath, and fly off 
from them. 
As notable inſtance of which we have in 
Tiberius Ceſar, who was bad enough in his 


youth, but ſuperlatively and monſtrouſly fo in 
his 
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his old age: And the reaſon of this, was, be- 
cauſe he took a particular pleaſure in ſeeing 
other men do vile and odious things. So that 
all his diverſion at his beloved Capreæ was 
to be a ſpectator of the devil's actors, repre- 
ſenting the worſt of vices upon that infamous 
ſtage. 

And therefore let not men flatter themſelves, 
(as, no doubt, ſome do) that though they find 
t difficult at preſent to combat and ſtand out 
zwainſt an ill practice, and upon that account 
give way to a continuance in it; yet that old age 
ſhall do that for them, which they in their 
youth could never find in their heart to do for 
themſelves; I fay, let not ſuch perſons mock 
and abuſe themſelves with ſuch falſe and abſurd 
preſumptions. For, they muſt know, that an 
habit may continue, when it is no longer able 
to act; or rather the elicit, internal acts of it 
may be quick and vigorous, when the external, 
imperate acts of the fame habit utterly ceaſe: 
And let men but refle& upon their own obſer- 
ration, and conſider impartially with them- 
ſelves, how few in the world they have known 
made better by age. Generally they will ſee, 
that ſuch leave not their vice, but their vice 
leaves them; or rather retreats from their pra- 
tices, and retires into their fancy; and that, 
we know, is boundleſs and infinite : And when 


Q 2 vice 
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vice has once ſettled itſelf there, it finds a vaſt 
and a wider compaſs to act in, than ever it ha 
before. I ſcarce know any thing that calls fc 
a more ſerious conſideration from us, than 
this: For ſtill men are apt to perſuade them. 
ſelves, that they ſhall find it an eaſy matter to 
grow virtuous as they grow old. But it is: 
way of arguing highly irrational and fallaci- 
ous. For this is a maxim of eternal truth; 
That nothing grows weak with age, but that 
which will at length die with age; which fin 
never does. The longer a blot continues, the 
deeper it finks. And it will be found a work 
of no {mall difficulty to diſpoſſeſs and throw outa 
vice from that heart, where long poſſeſſion be- 
gins to plead preſcription. It is naturally im- 
poſſible for an old man to grow young again; 
and it is next to impoſſible, for a decrepit, aged 
ſinner to become a new creature, and be born 
again, | 

4. And /afily, We need no other argument 
of the malign effects of this diſpoſition of mind, 
than this one conſideration; that many periſh 
eternally, who never arrived to ſuch a pitch of 
wickedneſs, as to take any pleaſure in, or in- 
deed to be at all concerned about the fins of 
other men. But they periſh in the purſuit 


of their own luſts, and the obedience they per- | 
ſonally yield to their own ſinful appetites: And | 
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that queſtionleſs, very often not without a 


conſiderable mixture of in ward diſlike of them- 


ſelves for what they do: Yet for all that, their 
in (we ſee) proving too hard for them, the 
over-powering ſtream carries them away, and 
down they ſink into the bottomleſs pit, though 
under the weight of a guilt, by vaſt degrees 
inferior to that which we have been diſcourſing 
of, For, doubtleſs, many men are finally loſt, 
who yet have no mens fins to anſwer for, but 
their own: Who never enticed, nor perverted 
others to fin, and much leſs applauded, or en- 
couraged them in their fin: but only being 
ſlaves to their own corrupt affections, have 
lived and died under the killing power of 
them; and ſo paſſed to a fad eternity. 


But that other deviliſh way of finning, hi- 
therto ſpoken of, is ſo far beyond this, that 
this is a kind of innocence, or rather a kind 
of charity, compared to it. For this is a ſo- 
litary, fingle, that a complicated, multiplied 


guilt. And indeed, if we conſider, at what a 


rate ſome men ſin now-a- days; that man fins 
charitably, who damns no- body but himſelf, 
But the other ſort of ſinners, who may proper- 
ly enough be ſaid to people hell, and, ina very 
l ſenſe, to bear the fins of many; as they have 
guilt made up of many guilts, ſo what can 
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they reaſonably expect, but a damnation equi- 
valent to many damnations ? 

And thus much for the firſt general inference, 
from the foregoing diſcourſe, ſhewiog the ma- 
lignity of ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as in- 
duces a man to delight in other mens fins, 
wich reference to particular perſons. 

2. The other inference ſhall be with refe- 
rence to communities, or bodies of men; and fo 
ſuch a diſpoſition has a moſt direct and efhica- 
cious influence to propagate, multiply, and ſpread 
the practice of any fin, till it becomes general 
and national. For this is moſt certain, that 
ſome mens taking pleaſure in other mens fins, 
will cauſe many men to fin, to do them a 
pleaſure ; and this will appear upon theſe three 
accounts. 1. That it is ſeldom or never that 
any man comes to ſuch a degree of impiety, 
as to take pleaſure in other mens fins, but he 
alſo ſhews the world, by his actions and beha- 
viour, that he does ſo. 2. That there are few 
men in the world ſo inconſiderable, but there 
are ſome, or other, who have an intereſt to 
ſerve by them. And, 3. That the natural 
courſe that one man takes to ſerve his intereſt 
by another, is, by applying himſelf to him in 
ſuch a way, as may moſt gratify and delight him. 

Now from theſe three things put together, 


it is not only eaſy, but neceſſary, to infer, that 
| ſince 
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ſince the generality of men are wholly aged 
by their preſent intereſt, if they find thoſe, who 
can beſt ſerve them in this their intereſt, moſt 
likely alſo to be gained over ſo to do, by the 
ſinful and vile practices of thoſe who addreſs 
to them; no doubt, ſuch practices ſhall be pur- 
ſued by ſuch perſons, in order to the compaſſ- 
ing their defired ends. Where greatneſs takes 
no delight in goodneſs, we may be ſure, there 
ſhall be but little goodneſs ſeen in the lives of 
thoſe who have an intercſt to ſerve by ſuch 
an one's greatneſs, For take any illuſtrious 
potent ſinner, whoſe power is wholly employ'd 
to ſerve his pleaſure, and whoſe chief pleaſure 
is to ſee others as bad and wicked as himſelf; 
and there is no queſtion, but in a little time, 
he will alſo make them fo; and his depend- 
ants ſhall quickly become his proſelytes. They 
ſhall ſacrifice their virtue to his humour, ſpend 
their credit and good name, nay, and their 
very ſouls too, to ſerve him; and that by the 
re W worſt and baſeſt of ſervices, which is, by make- 
to ing themſelves like him. It is but too noto- 
| W rious, how long vice has reigned, or rather 
ft W raged, amongſt us; and with what a bare face, 
in and a brazen forehead, it walks about the na- 
m. tion (as it were) elato capite, and looking down 
er, Y with ſcorn upon virtue as a contemptible and 
nat Y a mean thing. Vice could not come to this 
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pitch by chance. But we have ſinned apace, 
and at an higher ſtrain of villainy, than the 
fops our anceſtors (as ſome are pleaſed to call 
them) could ever arrive to, So that we daily 
ſee maturity and age in vice joined with youth 
and greenneſs of years. 
no doubr, of the great docility and pregnancy 
of parts, that 1s 1a the preſent age, above all 
the former. 

For, in reſpect of vice, nothing is more uſual 
now-a-days, than for boys zllico naſci ſens, 

They ſee their betters delight in ill things ; 
they obſerve reputation, and countenance to 
attend the practice of them; and this carries 
them on furiouſly to that, which of themſelves 
they are but too much inclin'd to; and which 
laws were purpoſely made by wiſe men to keep 
them from. They are glad, you may be ure, 
to pleaſe and prefer themſelves at once, and 
to ſerve their intereſt and their ſenſuality toge- 
ther, 

And, as they are come to this height and 
rampancy of vice, in a great meaſure, from 
the countenance of their betters and ſuperiors ; 
ſo they have took ſome ſteps higher in the 
ſame from this, that the follies and extrava- 
gances of the young too frequeatly carry with 
them the ſuffrage and approbation of the old. 


For age, which naturally and- unavoidably 1s 
but 


A manifeſt argument, 
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but one remove from death, and conſequently 
ſhould have nothing about it, but what looks 
like a decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever 
appears of late days, but in the high mode, 
the flaunting garb, and utmoſt gaudery of 
youth; with cloaths as ridiculous, and as much 
in the faſhion, as the perſon that wears them 
is uſually grown out of it. The eldeſt equal 


the youngeſt in the vanity of their dreſs, and 


no other reaſon can be given of ir, but that 
they equal, if not ſurpaſs, them in the vanity 
of their defires. So that thoſe, who, by the 
majeſty, and (as I may ſo ſay) the prerogative 
of their age, ſhould even frown youth into 
ſobriety, and better manners, are now ſtrive- 
ing all they can, to imitate and ſtrike in with 
them, and to be really vicious, that they may 
be thought to be young. 

The ſad and apparent truth of which, makes 
it very ſuperfluous to inquire after any further 
cauſe of that monſtrous increaſe of vice, that, 
like a torrent, or rather a breaking of the ſea 
upon us, has of late years overflow'd, and 


victoriouſly carried away all before it. Both 


the honourable and the-aged have contributed 
all they could to the promotion of it; and, fo 
far as they are able, to give the beit colour to 
the worſt of things. This they have endea- 
voured, and thus much they have effected, that 

men 
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men now ſee, that vice makes them acceptable 
to thoſe, who are able to make them conſi- 
derable. Ir is the key that lets them into their 
very heart, and enables them to command all 
that is chere. And if this be the price of fa- 
vour, and the market of honour, no doubt, 
here the trade is ſo quick, and withal ſo cer- 
tain, multitudes will be ſure to follow it. 
This is too manifeſtly our preſent caſe. Al! 
men ſee it: And wiſe and good men lameni 
it: And, where vice, puſh'd on with ſuch migh- 
ty advantages, will ſtop its progreſs, it is hard to 
judge: It is certainly above all human remedies 
to controul the prevailing courſe of it; unleſs 
the great Governor of the world, who quells the 
rage and ſwelling of the ſea, and ſets bars amd 
doors to it, beyond which the proudeft of its wares 
cannot paſs, ſhall, in his infinite compaſſion to us, 
do the ſame to that ocean of vice, which now 
fwells and roars, and liſts up itſelf above all banks 
and bounds of human laws; and fo, by his 
omnipotent word, reducing its power, and abaſe- 


ing its pride, ſhall at length ſay to it, Hitberto 
Salt thou come, and go farther. Which God 


in his good time effect. 


To whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is miſt | 
due, all praiſe, might, majefly, and domi- | 


nion, both now and fir evermore, Amen. 


Natural | 


Natural Religion, without Revelation, 
ſufficient to render a ſinner inexcuſable : 


A 


SERMON 


Preached before the 


UNIVERSITY. 


A's 


CurisT-CuuRcn, Oxon. 
On November 2. 1690. 


SERMON VII. 


Natural Religion, without Reve- 
lation, ſufficient to render a Sin- 
ner inexcuſable. 


RO v. i. 20, latter part. 


So that they are without excuſe. 


HIS excellent epiſtle, though in the 
front of it, it bears a particular in- 
ſcription ; yet, in the drift and purpoſe of it, is 
univerſal ; as deſigning to convince all man- 
kind (whom it ſuppoſes in purſuit of true 
happineſs) of the neceſſity of ſeeking for it in 
the Goſpel, and the impoſſibility of finding it 
elſewhere. All without the church, at that tine, 
were comprehended under the diviſion of Fews 
and Gentiles, called here by the apoſtle Greeks ; 


the nobler and more noted part being uſed for 
the 
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the whole. Accordingly, from the ſecond 
chapter, down along, he addreſſes himſelf to 
the Fews, ſhewing the infufficiency of their 
law to juſtify, or make them happy, how 
much ſoever they doated upon it. But here, 
in this firft chapter, he deals with the Greets, 
or Gentiles, who ſought for, and promiſed 
themſelves the ſame happineſs from the dic- 
tates of right reaſon, which the Jews did from 
the Moſaic Law. Where, after he had took 
an account of what their bare reaſon had taught 
them in the things of God, and compared the 
ſuperſtructure with the foundation, their prac- 
tice with their knowledge, he finds them ſo 
far from arriving at the happineſs, which they 
aſpired to by this means, that upon a full ſur- 
vey of the whole matter, the reſult of all comes 
to this ſad and deplorable iſſue, that they were 
ſinful and miſerable, and that without excuſe. 
In the words, taken with the coherence of the 
precedent and ſubſequent verſes, we have theſe 
four things conſiderable, 

I. The / here followed, upon a certain 
fort of men, with this ſo ſevere a judgment; 
namely, that knowing God, they did not glorijy 
him as God, yer. 22. 

II. The perſons guilty of this fin ; they were 
fuch as profeſſed themſelves wiſe, ver. 22. 


III. The 
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III. The cauſe or reaſon of their falling into 
this ſin; which was their Holding the truth in 
unrighteouſneſs, ver. 18. And, 

IV. And Laſtly, The judgment, or rather 
the ſkate and condition penally conſequent upon 
theſe ſinners; namely, that they were without 
excuſe, ver. 20. 

Of each of which in their order: And firſt, 
for the firſt of them. 

The fin here followed with ſo ſevere a judg- 
ment, and ſo highly aggravated and condemn'd 
by the apoſtle, is, by the united teſtimony of 
moſt divines upon this place, the fin of ido- 
latry : which the apoſtle affirms to conſiſt in 
this; that the gentiles glorified not God, as God. 
Which general charge he alſo draws forth into 
particulars: As, that they changed his glory 
into the ſimilitude and images of men, and beaſts, 
and birds ; where, by glory, he means God's 
worſhip 3 to wit, that by which men glorify 
him, and not the efſentzal glory of his nature; 
it being ſuch a glory, as was in mens power 
to change, and to debaſe ; and therefore muſt 
needs conſiſt, either in thoſe actions, or thoſe 
means, which they performed the divine wor- 
(hip by. I know no place, from which we 


may more clearly gather, what the Scripture 


accounts zdolatry, than from this chapter. 
From whence, that I may repreſent to you, 
| what 
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what idolatry is, and wherein one ſort of it (at 
teaſt) does conſiſt, you may obſerve, that the 
perſons who are here charged with it, are 
poſitively affirmed to have known, and ac- 
knowledged the true God. For it is ſaid of 
them, that they knew his eternal Power and 
Godhead, in this 20th verſe; nay, and they 
worſhipped him too. From whence this un- 
deniably and invincibly follows, that they did 
not look upon thoſe images, which they addreſſed 
to, as gods, nor as things, in which the Divine 
Nature did, or could inclyſe itſelf ; nor, con- 
ſequently, to which they gave, or ultimately 
deſigned their religious worſhip. This con- 
cluſion therefore I infer, and aſſert; that ich- 
latry is not only an accounting, or worſhip- 
ping that for God, which is not God, but it 


is alſo a worſhipping the true God, in a way 


wholly unſuitable to his nature; and particu- 
cularly, by the mediation of images, and cor- 
poreal reſemblances of Him. This is idola- 
try: For the perſons here ſpoken of pretended 
to glorify the true God, but they did not glorijy 
him, as Ged, and upon that account ſtand ar- 
raigned for idolaters. Common ſenſe and ex- 
perience will, and muſt evince the truth of 


this: for, can any one imagine, that men of 


reaſon, who had their ſenſes quick, and thei 
wits 
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wits and diſcourſe intire, could take that image 
or ftatue, which they fell down before, to be 
a Ged? Could they think that to be infinite 
and immenſe, the ubiquity of which they could 
thruſt into a corner of their cloſet? Or, could 
they conceive that to be eternal, which a few 
days before they had ſeen a log, or a rude 
trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a 
joint-ſtool in the workman's ſhop ? 

The ground and reaſon of all worſhip, is an 
opinion of power and vill, in the perſon wor- 


ſhipped, to anſwer and ſupply our deſires; 


which he cannot poſſibly do, unleſs he firſt 
apprehend them. But can any man, who is 
maſter of ſenſe himſelf, believe the rational 
heathens ſo void of it, as to think, that thoſe 
images could fulfil the petitions which they 
could not hear, pity the wants they could not 
ſee, do all things, when they could not ſtir an 
hand, or a foot? Tis impoſſible they ſhould; 
but it is alſo certain, that they were idolaters. 
And therefore it is clear, that their idolatry 
conſiſted in ſomething elſe, and the hiſtory of 
it would demonſtrate ſo much, were it proper 
to turn a ſermon into an hiſtory, So that we 
ſee here, that the fin condemned in the text» 
was the worſhipping of the true God by images. 
For the defence of which, there is no doubr, 


but they might have pleaded, and did plead, - 
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for thoſe images, that they uſed them not as 
objects, but only as means and inſtruments of 
divine worſhip, not as what they worſhipped, 
but as that by which they directed their worſhip 
to God. Though ſtill, methinks, it is ſome- 
thing hard to conceive, that none of the wor- 
ſhip ſhould fall upon the image by the way, 
or that the water can be conveyed into the ſea 
without ſo much as wetting the channel thro' 
which it paſſes. But however you ſee, it re- 
quires a very diſtinguiſhing head, and an even 
hand, and no ſmall skill in directing the inten- 
tion, to carry a prayer quite through to its 
journey's end: Though, after all, the miſchief 
of it is, that the d iſtinction, which looks ſo fine 
in the Theory, generally miſcarries in the prac- 
tice; eſpecially where the ignorant vulgar are 
the practiſers, who are the worſt in the world 
at diſtinguiſhing, but yet make far the greateſt 
part of mankind, and are as much concerned, 


and obliged to pray, as the wiſeſt, and the beſt; 


but withal, infinitely unhappy, if they cannot 
perform a neceſſary duty without /chool-drſtin- 
tions, nor beg their daily bread without meta- 
phy/icks. And thus much for the fir? thing 


' propoſed ; namely, the fin here ſpoken againſt 


by the apoſtle in the text, which was 1dolatry. 
2. The ſecond is the perſons charged with | 
this fin, And they were not the Gno/ticks, as 
ſome 
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ſome whimſically imagine, who can never meet 
with the words 2h, εννν⁴, 20120xew, n, or 
100500, but preſently the Gnoſtichs muſt be 
drawn in by the head and ſhoulders ; but the 
perſons here meant, were plainly and mani- 
feſtly the old heathen philoſophers; ſuch as 
not only in the apoſtles, but alſo in their own 
phraſe, profeſſed themſeFves to be wiſe, Their 
great title was cop, and the word of applauſe 
ſtill given to their lectures, was gopzs. And 
Pythagoras was the firſt, who abated of the 
invidiouſneſs of the name, and from ooz%, 
brought it down to piadoop@,, from a maſter, 
to a lover of wiſdom, from a profeſſor, to a 
candidate, | 

Theſe were the men here intended by S. Paul; 
nen famous in their reſpective ages; the great 
favourites of nature, and the top and maſter- 
piece of art; men, whole aſpiring intellectuals 
had raiſed them above the common level, and 
made them higher by the head, than the world 
round about them. Men of a polite reaſon, 
ind a notion refined and inlarged by medita- 
tion, Such, as with all theſe advantages of 
parts and ſtudy, had been toiling and plod- 
ding many years, to out- wit and deceive them- 
ſelves ; fat up. many nights, and ſpent many 
days, to impoſe a fallacy upon their reaſon ; 


and, in a word, ran the round of all the arts 
R 2 and 
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and ſciences, to arrive at length at a glorious 
and elaborate folly; even theſe, I ſay, theſe 
grandees, and giants in knowledge, who thus 
look'd down (as it were) upon the reſt of man- 
kind, and laughed at all beſides themſelves, as 
barbarous and infignificant, (as quick and ſaga- 
cious as they were, to look into the little in- 
tricacies of matter and motion, which a man 
might /alva ſcientia, or at leaſt, ſalva anima, 
ignorare) yet blundered and ftumbled about 
their grand and principal concern, the Ant- 
ledge of their duty to God, ſinking into the 
meaneſt and moſt ridiculous inſtances of i- 
latry : even ſo far as to worſhip the great God 
under the form of beaſts, and creeping things ; 
to adore Eternity and Immenſity in a brute, 
or a plant, or ſome viler thing ; bowing down 
in their adoration to ſuch things, as they would 
ſcarce otherwiſe have bowed down 20 take up: 
Nay, and to rear temples, and make altars to 
fear, luſt, and revenge; there being ſcarce a 
corrupt paſſion of the mind, or a diſtemper 
of the body, but what they worſhipped. 80 
that it could not be expected, that they ſhould 
ever repent of thoſe fins, which they thought 
fit to derfy, nor mortify thoſe corrupt affections 
to which they aſcribed a kind of divinity and 
immortality, By all which, they fell into a 

| greater 
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greater abſurdity in matter of practice, than 
ever any one of them did, in point of opinion, 
(which yet certainly was very hard) namely, 
that having confeſſed a God, and allowed him 
the per fections of 4 God, to wit, an infinite 
Power, and an eternal Godhead, they yet de- 
nied him the worſhip of God : Thus reverſing 
the great truths they had ſubſcribed to in He- 
culation, by a brutiſh, ſenſeleſs devotion, ma- 
naged with a greater proſtration of reaſon, than 
ef body. | | 

Had the poor, vulgar rout only, who were 
held under the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions of 
education, been abuſed into ſuch idolatrous 
ſuperſtitions, as to adore a marble, or a golden 


deity, it might have been deteſted indeed, or 
pitied, but not ſo much to be wondered at: 


But for the Stoa, the Academy, or the Peripa- 
ten to own ſuch a paradox; for an Aritotle, 


or a Plats,to think their Nga A, their Eternal 
Mind, or Univerſal Spirit, to be found in, or 


ſerved by the images of four. footed beaſts; for 


the Stagirite to recognize his gods in his own 
book de animalibus ; This (as the apoſtle ſays) 
was without excuſe: And how will theſe men 
anſwer for their fins, who ſtand thus condemn'd 


for their devotions? And thus from the per- 
fons here charged by the apoſtle with the fin of 


idolatry, paſs we now to the 
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3. Thing propoſed ; namely, The cauſe, or 
reaſon of their falling into this fin; and that 
was their holding of the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 
For the making out of which, we muſt in- 
quire into theſe two things. 


1. What was the ruth here ſpoken of, 
2. How they held it in unrighteouſneſs. 


For the firſt of them, there were heſe ix 
great truths, the knowledge of which the 
Gentile philoſophers ſtood accountable for: 
As, : 

1. That there was 4 God; a Being diſtinct 
from this viſible, material world; infinitely 
perfect, omniſcient, omnipotent, eternal, tran- 
ſcendently good and holy: for all this is in- 
cluded in the very notion of a God. And this 
was a truth wrote with a ſun- beam, clear and 
legible to all mankind, and received by univer- 
ſal conſent. 

2. That this God was the Maker and Gc- 
vernor of this viſible world. The firſt of which 
was evident from the very order of cauſes; the 
great argument by which natural reaſon evinces 
a God. It being neceſſary in ſuch an order or 
chain of cauſes, to aſcend to, and terminate in 
ſome firſt; which ſhould be the original of 
motion, and the cauſe of all other things, but 


itſelf be cauſed by none. And then, that God 
: alſo 


!.. . Wo +» 
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alſo governed the world, this followed from 
the other; for that a creature ſhould not de- 
pend upon its Creator in all reſpects, in which 
it is capable of depending upon him, (amongſt 


which, to be governed by him, is certainly 


one) is contrary to the common order and na- 
ture of things, and thoſe eſſential relations, 
which (by virtue thereof) they bear to one 
another; and conſequently abſurd and impoſ- 
ſible. So that upon a bare principle of reaſon, 
creation muſt needs infer providence ; and God's 
making the world, irrefragably prove that he 
governs it too; or, that a being of a dependent 
nature remains nevertheleſs independent upon 
him in that reſpect. Beſides all which, it is 
alſo certain, that the heathens did actually ac- 
knowledge the world governed by a Supreme 
Mind; which knowledge, whether they had 
it from tradition, or the diſcourſes of reaſon, 
they ſtood however equally accountable for up- 
on either account, 

3. That this God, or 3 Being, was 
to be worſhipped, For this was founded upon 
his omni potence, and his providence. Since He, 
who could preſerve, or deſtroy, as he pleaſed, 
and withal governed the world, ought ſurely 
to be depended upon by thoſe, who were thus 
obnoxious to his power, and ſubject to his go- 
vernment; Which dependence could not mani- 

R 4 feſt 
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feſt itſelf, but by acts of worſhip, homage, 
and addreſs to the perſon thus 1. up- 


on. 
4. That this God was to be worſhippeg, or 


addreſſed to, by virtuous and pions practices. 
For ſo much his efſentia] hol1ne!s required, and 
thoſe innate notions of 4 e & honeſtum, wrote 
in the conſciences cf all men, and joined with 
the apprehenſions they had of the infivite pu- 
rity of the divine Nature, could not but ſug- 
geſt. 
g. That upon any deviation from vi tue and 
piety, it was the duty of every rational crea- 
ture ſo deviating, to condemn, renounce, and 
be ſorry for every ſuch deviation: that is, in 
other words, to repent of it, What, indeed, 
the iſſue or effect of ſuch a repentance might 
be, bare reaſon could not of itſelf diſcover ; 
but that a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove, 
and repent of every violation of, and declina- 
tion from the rules of 7z/t and honef?, this, right 
reaſon diſcourſing upon the ſtock of its own 
principles, could not but infer. And the con- 
ſcience of every man, before it is debauched, 
and hardened by habitual fin, will reco/ after 
the doing of an evil action, and acguit him 
after a good. 
6. And /aftly, That every ſuch deviation 


from duty, rendered the perſon ſo deviating 
liable, 
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liable, and obnoxious to prnſbment. I do not 
ſay, that it made puniſhment zecefſary, but 
that it made the perſon ſo tranſgreſſing worthy 
of it: So that it might juſtly be inflicted on 
him, and conſequently ought rationally to be 
feared and expected by him. And upon this 
notion, univerſally fixed in the minds of men, 
were grounded all their /acr:fices and rites of 
exptation, and luſtration. The uſe of which 
has been ſo general, both as to times and 
places, that there is no age or nation of the 
world, in which they have not been uſed, as 
principal parts of religious worſhip. 

Now theſe /ix grand truths were the talent 
entruſted and depoſited by God in the hands 
of the Gentiles for them to traffick with, to 
his honour, and their own happineſs. But what 
little improvement they made of this noble 
talent, ſhall now be ſthewn in the next parti- 
cular ; namely, heir holding of it in unrighte- 
mſneſs; which they did ſeveral ways. As, 

1. By not acting up to what they knew, As 
in many things their know/edge was ſhort of the 
truth, ſo almoſt in all things, their ractice 
fell ſhort of their &now/edge, The principles 
by which they walked, were as much below 
thoſe by which they judged, as their feet were 
below their head. By the one they looked p- 


wards, while they placed the other in the dirt, 
| Their 
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Their writings ſufficiently ſhew, what raiſed 
and ſublime notions they had of the divine na- 
ture, while they employed their reaſon about 
that glorious object, and what excellent dif. 
courſes of virtue and morality the ſame reaſon 
enabled them to furniſh the world with. But 
when they came to tranſcribe theſe theorzes in- 
to practice, one ſeemed to be of no other uſe 
to them at all, but only to reproach them for 
the other. For, they neither depended upon 
this God, as if he were almighty, nor worſhip- 
ed him, as if they believed him Holy; but in 
both prevaricated with their own principles, 
to that degree, that their practice was a direct 
contradiction to their ſpeculations, For the 
proof of which, go over all the heathen temples, 
and take a ſurvey of the abſurdities and impie- 
ties of their worſhip, their monſtrous ſacrifices, | 
their ridiculous rites and ceremonies. In all 
which, common ſenſe and reaſon could not | 
but tell them, that the good and gracious God 
could not be pleaſed, nor conſequently wwor- | 
ſhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel; nor | 
the moſt holy God with any thing filthy and 
unclean; nor a God infinitely wiſe with any | 
thing /ettiſßh or ridiculous; and yet theſe were 
the worthy qualifications of the heathen wor- 
ſhip, even amongſt their greateſt, and moſt | 
reputed philoſophers. ; 
And 


P 8 
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And then, for the duties of morality ; ſure 


ly they never wanted ſo much knowledge as 


to inform, and convince them of the unlaw- 
fulneſs of a man's being a murderer, an hater 
of God, a covenant-breaker, without natural 
aſfection, implacable, unmerciful. Theſe were 


enormities, branded and condemned by the fi 


and moſt natural verdict of common humanzty z 
and fo very groſs and foul, that no man could 
pretend ignorance, that they ought to be avoided 
by him : And yet the apoſtle tells us, in the 
laſt verſe of this chapter, that they practiſed 
ſo much ſhort of their know/edge, even as to 
theſe particulars, chat, though they knew the 
judg ment of God, that thoſe «who committed ſuch 
things, were worthy of death ; yet, not only did 
the ſame themſelves, but alſo had pleaſure in 
thoſe that did them, Which certainly is the 
greateſt demonſtration of a mind wholly poſ- 
ſeſſed, and even beſotted with the love of vice, 
that can poſſibly be imagined. So notoriouſly 
did theſe wretches baulk the judgment of their 
conſciences, even in the plaineſt and moſt un- 
deniable duties relating to God, their neigh- 
bour, and themſelves; as if they had owned 
neither God, nor neighbour, but them/elves. 

2. Theſe men held the truth in unrighteouſ- 
neſs, by not improving thoſe known principles, 
into the proper conſequences deducible from them. 

| For 
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For ſurely, had they diſcourſed rightly but up- 


on this one principle, that God was a Being 


infinitely perfect, they could never have been 
brought to aſſert, or own a multiplicity of 
Gods. For can one God include in him all 
perfection, and another God include in him 
all perfection too? Can there be any more than 
all? And if this all be in one, can it be alſo in 


another? Or, if they allot, and parcel out 


ſeveral perfections to ſeveral deities, do they 
not, by this, aſſert contradictions, making a 
deity only to ſuch a meaſure perfect; whereas 
a deity, as ſuch, implies perfection beyond all 
meaſure or limitation? Nor could they, in the 
next place, have ſlid into thoſe brutiſh immo- 
ralities of hfe, had they duly manured thoſe 
firſt practical notions, and dictates of right 


reaſon which the nature of man is originally | 


Furniſhed with; there being not any one of 
them, but what is na/urally productive of many 
more. But they quickly ſtifled and over-laid 


thole 7/27 principles, thoſe ſeeds of piety and | 


virtue, fown by God and nature in their own 


hearts; ſo that they brought a voluntary | 
darkneis and ſtupidity upon their minds; and, |} 
by not exerct/ing their ſenſes to diſcern between | 
good and evil, came at length to loſe all ſenſe 
and diſcernment of either, Whereupon, as | 
the apoſtle ſays of them in the 2 iſt verſe of 

this | 
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this chapter to the Romans, their fooliſh heart 
was darkened : And that, not only by the juſt 
judgment of God, but alſo by the very courſe 
of nature; nothing being more evident from 
experience, than that the not uſing or employ- 
ing any faculty, or power either of body, or 
ſoul, does inſenſibly weaken and impair that 
faculty; as a ſword by long lying ſtill will 
contract a ruſt, which ſhall not only deface its 
brightneſs, but, by degrees, alſo, conſume its 
very ſubſtance : Doing nothing naturally ends in 
being nothing. 

It holds in all operative principles whatſo- 
ever; but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to mora- 
lity; in which not to proceed, is certainly 70 
go backward; there being no third eſtate, be- 
tween not advancing, and retreating in a vir- 
tuous courſe. Growth is of the very eſſence 
and nature of ſome things. To be, and to 
thrive, is all one with them ; and they know 
no middle ſeaſon between their ſpring and their 
fall. 

And therefore, as it is ſaid in Matth. xiii. 
12. That from him, who hath not, ſhall be taken 
away even that which he hath: ſo he, who neg- 
lects the practice, ſhall, in the end allo, loſe 
the very power and faculty of doing well. 
That which ſtops a mans actual breathing 
very long, will, in the iſſue, take away his 

very 
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very power of breathing too. To hide one's 


talent in the ground, is to Buty it; and the 


burial of a thing either finds it dead, or will 
quickly make it /0. 

3. Theſe men held the truth in unrighttouſ. 
neſs, by concealing what they knew, For, how 
rightly ſoever they might conceive of God, and 
of virtue, yet the illiterate multitude, who in 
ſuch things mult ſee with better eyes than their 
own, or fee not at all, were never the wiſer 
for it, Whatſoever the inward ſentiments of 
thoſe Sophiſters were, they kept them wholly 
to themſelves; hiding all thoſe important truths, 


all thoſe uſeful notions from the people, and 


reaching the world much otherwiſe from what 
they judged themſelves, Though I think a 
greater truth than this cannot well be uttered; 
that never any thing, or perſon was really 
good, which was good only to itſelf. But, 
from hence it was, that, even in a literal 
tenſe, fin came to be eſtabliſhed by a law, For, 
amongſt the Gentiles, the laws themſelves 
were the greateſt offenders. They made little 
or no proviſion for virtue, but very much 
for vice. For the early and univerſal prac- 
tice of fin had turned it into a cuſtom, and 
cuſtom, eſpecially in ſin, quickly paſſed into 


common laxy, 


Socrates 
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Socrates was the only martyr for the teſti- 
mony of any truth, that we read of amongſt 
the heathens; who choſe rather to be con- 
demned, and to die, than either to renounce, 
or conceal his judgment, touching the unity 
of the Godhead. But as for the reſt of them, 
even Zeno and Chry/ippus, Plato and Ariſtotle, 
and generally all thoſe heroes in philoſophy, 
they ſwam with the ſtream, (as foul as it ran) 
leaving the poor vulgar as ignorant and ſot- 
tiſh, as vicious and idolatrous as they firſt 
found them. 

But it has been always the practice of the 
governing cheats of all religions, to keep the 
people in as groſs ignorance as poſſibly they 
could. For (we ſee) the heathen impoſtors 
uſed it before the chriſtian impoſtors took it up 
and improved it. Si populus decipi vult, de- 
eipiatur, was ever a gold and ſilver rule 
amongſt them all; though the Pope's Legate 
firſt turned it into a henediction: And a very 
ſtrange one it was, and enough (one would 
think) to have made all that heard it look 
about them, and begin to bleſs themſelves. For 
s Demetrius, a great maſter in ſuch arts, 
told his fellow artifts, Acts xix. 25. It was 
by this craft that they got their wealth : ſo, 
long experience has found it true of the un- 
thinking mobile, that the cloſer they ſhut their 


eyes, 
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eyes, the wider they open their hands, But 
this baſe trade the church of England always 
abhorr'd ; and for that cauſe, as to its temporal 


advantages, has fared accordingly ; and, by 
this time, may be thought fit for another re- 


formation. 


And thus I have ſhewn three notable ways, 
by which the philoſophers, and learned men 
among ſt the Gentiles, held the truth in wnrigh- 


Tebilſneſs: As firſt, That they did not pratiiſe 


up to it; 2. That they did not improve it; And 
3. and laſtly, That they concealed and diſſembled 
1m. And this was that, which prepared and 
diſpoſed them to greater enormities : For, 
changing the truth of God into a tye, they be- 
came like thoſe, who by often repeating a lye 
to others, came at length to believe it them- 
ſelves. They owned the idolatrous worſhip 
of God ſo long, till by degrees, even in ſpight 
of reaſon and nature, they thought, that he 
ought 1o to be worſhipped. But this ſtopped 


not here: For, as one wickednels is naturally a 


ſtep and introduction to another; ſo, from ab- 


turd and ſenſeleſs devotions, they paſſed into vil 
Hections: practiſing vice againſt nature, and 


that, in ſuch ſtrange and abominable inſtances of | 
lin, that nothing could equal the corruption of | 


their manners, but the delufion of their judg- 


ments; both of them the true and proper 
cauſes of one another, The 


bonu 
felic 


and 
full 


man 
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The conſideration of which (one would 

think) ſhould make men cautious and fearful, 
how they ſuppreſi, or debauch that ſpark of 
natural light, which God has ſet up in their 
fouls, When nature ig in the dark, it will 
venture to do any thing. And God knows 
how far the Hpirit of infatuation may prevail 
upon the heart, when it comes once to court 
and love a deluſion, Some men hug an error, 
becauſe it gratifies them in a freer enjoyment 
of their ſenſuality, and for that reaſon, God 
in judgment ſuffers them to be plunged into 
fouler and groſſet errors; ſuch as even unman 
and ſtrip them of the very principles of reaſon, 
and ſober diſcourſe. For, ſurely, it could be 
no ordinary declenſion of nature, that could 
bring ſome men, after an ingenuous education 
) W arts and philoſophy, to place their ſummum 
l bonum upon their trenchers, and their utmoſt 
* WW fflicity in wine and women, and thole luſts 
and pleaſures, which a ſwine or a goat has as 
4 WO full and quick a ſenſe of, as the greateſt ſtateſ- 
man, or the beſt philoſopher in the world. 

e Yet this was the cuſtom, this the known voice 
d of moſt of the Gentiles : Dum vivimus, viva- 
ft ; Let us eat and drink to day, for to mor- 
f Www we muſt die. That foul which God had 
Niven them, comprehenſive of both worlds, 
r ad capable of looking into the great myſte- 
e Vol. II. 5 ries 
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ries of nature, of diving into the depths be- 
neath, and of underſtanding the motions and 


influences of the ſtars above, even this glorious 


active thing did they confine within the piti- 


ful compals of the preſent fruition ; forbid- 


ding it to take a proſpect, ſo far as into the 
morrow ; as if to think, to contemplate, or be 
ſerious, had been high-treaſon againſt the em- 
pire and prerogative of ſenſe, uſurping the 
throne of their baffled and depoſed reaſon. 
And how comes it to paſs, that even now- 
a-days there is often ſeen ſuch a vaſt difference 
between the former and the /atter part of ſome 
mens lives? That thoſe, who firit ſtepp'd forth 
into the world, with high and promiſing abi- | 
lities, vigorous intellectuals, and clear morals, 
come at length to grow ſots and epicures, mean 


in their diſcourſes, and dirty in their practices; 


but that, as by degrees, they remitted of their 
induſtry, loathed their buſineſs, and gave way 
to their pleaſures, they let fall thoſe generous | 
principles, which, in their youthful days, had 
borne them upon the wing, and raiſed them to 
worthy and great thoughts; which thoughts | 
and principles not being kept up and cheriſhed, 
but ſmother'd in ſenſual delights, God, for that 
cauſe, ſuftered them to flag and ſink into low 
and inglorious ſatisfactions, and to enjoy them- | 
telves more in a revel, or a merry-meeting, a 

Y | ſtrum- 
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ftrumpet, or a tavern, than in being uſeful to 
a church or a nation, in being a publick good 
to ſociety, and a benefit to mankind. The 
parts that God gave them, they held in un- 
righteouſneſs, floth, and ſenſuality; and this 
made God to deſert and abandon them to 
themſelves; fo that they have had a doating and a 
decrepit reaſon, long before age had given them 
ſuch a body. 
And therefore I could heartily wiſh, that 
ſuch young perſons as hear me now, would 
lodge this one obſervation deep in their minds, 
viz, that God and nature have joined w2/dom 
and virtue by ſuch a near cognation, or rather, 
ſuch an inſeparable connexion, that a wiſe, a 
prudent, and an honourable od age, is ſeldom 
or never found, but as the reward and effect 
of a ſober, a virtuous, and a well-ſpent youth. 
4. I deſcend now to the fourth and laſt thing 
propoſed ; namely, the judgment, or rather the 


Rate and condition penally conJequent upon the 


perſons here charged by the apoſile with idolatry ; 
which is, that they were without excuſe. 

After the commiſſion of fin, it is natural for 
the ſinner to apprehend himſelf in danger, and, 
upon ſuch apprehenſion, to provide for his 
ſafety and defence: and that muſt be one of 
theſe two ways; viz. either by pleading bis 
innocence, or by ufing his power. But ſince it 

8 2 would 
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would be infinitely in vain for a finite power 
to contend with an ixfinite, innocence (if any 
thing) mult be his plea; and that muſt be 
either by an abſolute denial, or at leaſt, by an 
extenuation or diminution of his fin, Though 
indeed this courſe will be found altogether as 
abſurd as the other could be; it being every 
whit as irrational for a ſinner to plead his 12. 
nocence before Omniſcience, as it would be to 
oppoſe his power to Onmnifotence. However, the 
laſt refuge of a guilty perſon, 1s to take ſhelter 
under an exctſe, and ſo to mitigate, if he can- 
not divert, the blow. It was the method of 
the great pattern and parent of all ſinners, 
Adam, firſt to hide, and then to excuſe himſelf; 
to wrap the apple in the leaves, and to give his 
caſe a gloſs at leaſt, though not a defence. But 
now, when the ſinner ſhall be ſtripp'd of this 
alſo, have all his excuſes blown away, be ſtabb d 
with his own arguments, and (as it were) ſacri- 
ficed upon that very altar, which he fled to for 
ſuccour ; this, ſurely, is the height and cis of 
a forlorn condition: Yet this was the caſe of 
the malefattors, who ſtand here arraigned 2: 
the text; this was the conſummation of their 
doom, that they were perſons, not only unfit 
for a pardon, but even for a flea. 
Now an excu/e, in the nature of it, imports 
theſe two things. 
1, The 
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1. The ſuppoſition of a fin. 
2. The extenuation of its guilt. 
As for the fin itſelf, we have already heard 


what that was; and we will now ſee how able 


they are to acquit themſelves in point of its 
extenuation. In which, according to the two 
grand principles of human actions, which de- 
termine their morality, the underſtanding and 


the vl, the excuſe muſt derive either from 


gnorance or unwillingneſs. 

As for unwillingneſs, (to ſpeak of this laſt 
firſt) the heathen philoſophers generally aſſert- 
ed the freedom of the vill, and us inviolable 
dominion over its own actions; ſo that no 
force or coaction from without could intrench 
upon the abſolute empire of this faculty, 

It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that it has been 
ſomething lamed in this its freedom by original 
fin: of which defect the heathens themſelves 
were not wholly ignorant, tho' they were of 
its cauſe. So that hereupon the will is not able 
to carry a man out to a choice ſo perfectly and 
in all reſpects good, but that ſtill there is ſome 
adherent circumſtance of imperfection, which, 
in ſtrictneſs of morality, renders every action 
of it evil; according to that known, and moſt 
true rule, Malum ex quolibet defectu. 

Nevertheleſs, the will has ſtill ſo much Vree- 
dom left, as to enable it to chuſe any act in zts 
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kind good, whether it be an act of temperance, 
Juſtice, or the like; as alſo to refuſe any act in 
its kind evil, whether of intemperance, injuſtice, 
or the like; tho' yet, it neither chz/es one, nor 

_ refuſes the other, with ſuch a perfect concur- 
rence of all due ingredients of action, but that 
{till, in the ſight of God, judging according 
to the rigid meaſures of the law, every ſuch 
choice or refuſal is indeed ſinful and imperfect: 
This is moſt certain, whatſoever Pelagius and 
his brethren aſſert to the contrary. 

But however, that meaſure of freedom which 
the will ſtil] retains, of being able to chuſe any 
act, materially, and in its kind good, and to re- 
fuſe the contrary, was enough to cut off all 
excuſe from the heathen, who never duly im- 
proved the utmoit of ſuch a power, but gave 
themſelves up to all the filthineſs and licen- 
tiouſneſs of life imaginable. In all which, it 
is certain, that they acted willingly, and with- 
out compul/ion ; or rather indeed greedily, and 
without controul. 

The only perſons amongſt the heathens, who 
ſophiſticated nature and philoſophy in this par- 
ticular, were the Scoichs; who affirmed a fatal, | 
unchangeable concatenation of cauſes, reach- | 
ing even to the elicit acts of man's will: ſo 
that, according to them, there was no aft of | 


volition exerted by it; but, all circumſtances | 
con- 
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confidered, it was impoſſible for the will not 
to exert that volition. Yet theſe were but one 
ſe& of philoſophors; that is, but an handful 
in compariſon of the reſt of the Gentiles : Ridi- 
culous enough for what they held and taught, 
and conſequently not to be laid in the balance 
with the united judgment of all other learned 
men in the world, unanimouſly exploding this 
opinion, Queſtionleſs therefore, a thing fo 
deeply engraven upon the firſt and moſt in- 
ward notions of man's mind, as a perſuaſion 
of the 0s freedom, would never permit the 
heathens (who are here charged by the apoſtle) 
to patronize and excuſe their fins upon this 
ſcore ; that they committed them againſt their 
will, and that they had no power to do otherwiſe. 
In which every hour's experience, and reflexion 
upon the method of their own actings, could 
not but give them the lye to their face. 

The only remaining flea therefore, which 
theſe men can take ſanctuary in, muſt be that 
of ignorance, ſince there could be no pretence 
for unwillingneſs. But the apoſtle diveſts them 
even of this alſo: for he ſays expreſly, in ver. 
19. That what might be known of God, that 
famous and ſo much diſputed of a y»:05% 78 243, 
was maniſeſted in them; and in ver. 21. their 
mexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppoſition 
of this very thing ; That they knew God, but 
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for all that, did not glorify him as God. This 
vas the ſum of their charge; and how it has 
been made good againſt them, we have already 
ſhewn, in what we have ſpoken about their 
idolatry, very briefly, I confeſs; but enough to 
ſhew iis abſurdity, though not to account for 
its variety; when Yoſius's very abridgment of 
it makes a thick volume in Folio. 

The la of ignorance therefore is alſo taken 
out of their hands ; foraſmuch as they knew 
that there was a God, and that this God made 
and governed the world; and upon that ac- 
count was to be worſhipped and addreſſed to, 
and that with ſuch a worſhip, as ſhould be 
agrecable to his nature ; both in reſpect of the 
piety and virtue of the worſbipper, and allo cf 
the means of the worſbip itſelf. So that he 
was neither to be worſhipped with impious 
and immoral practices, nor with corporeal re- 
{emblances. For how could an ihne help 
men in directing their thoughts to a Being, 
which bore no ſimilitude or cognation to that 
image at all? And what reſemblance could 
ood or tone bear to a Spirit void of all ſenſi- 
ble qualities, and bodily dimenſions? How 
could they put men in mind of infinite Power, 
IWiſdom, and Holineſs, and ſuch other Attri- 
butes, of which they had not the leaſt mark 


or character ? 
But 
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But now, if theſe things could not poſſibly 
reſemble any perfection of the Deity, what uſe 
could they be of to men in their addreſſes to 
God? For, can a man's devotions be helped by 
that, which brings an error upon his thoughts? 
And certain it is, that it is natural for a man, 
by directing his prayers to an image, to ſuppoſe 
the Being he prays to repreſented by that ih e. 
Which how injurious, how contumelious it 
muſt needs be to the glorious, incomprehenſi- 
ble nature of God, by begetting ſuch falſe and 
low apprehenſions of him in the minds of his 
creatures, let common ſenſe, not perverted by 
intereſt and deſign, be judge. From all 
which it follows, That the idolatrous heathens, 
and eſpecially the moſt learned of them, not 
being able to charge their idolatry either upon 
ignorance or unwillingneſs, were wholly without 
excuſe, So that it is to be feared, that Aver- 
roes had not the right way of bleſſing himſelf, 
when, in defiance of chriſtianity, he wiſhed, 
Sit anima mea cum philoſophts. 

And now, after all, I cannot but take notice, 
that all that I have ſaid of the heathen idolatry 
is ſo exactly applicable to the idolatry of an- 
other ſort of men in the world, that one would 
think, this ft chapter of the epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, were not ſo much an addreſs to the an- 


cient Romans, as a deſcription of the modern. 
. But 
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But to draw towards a cloſe, The uſe and 
improvement of the foregoing diſcourſe ſhall 
be briefly to inform us of theſe two things. 

1. The ſignally great and peculiar mercy f 
God to thoſe to whom he has revealed the Go- 
ſpel, ſince there was nothing that could have 
obliged him to it, upon the account of his 
juſtice : for if there had, the heathens, to whom 
he revealed it not, could not have been thy; 
without excuſe ; but might very rationally have 
expoſtulated the caſe with their great Judge, 
and demurred to the equity of the ſentence, 
had they been condemned by him. But it ap- 
pears from hence, that what was ſufficient to 
render men inexcuſable, was not therefore ſuf- 
ficient to /ave them. 

It is not ſaid by the ple, nor can it be pro. 
ved by any one elſe, that God vouchſafed to the 
heathens the means of ſalvation, if ſo be the 
goſpel be the only means of it. And yet I will 
not, I dare not affirm, that God will ſave none 
of thoſe, to whom the ſound of the goſpel 
never reached: Though this is evident, that if 
he does ſave any of them, it muſt not be by 
that ordinary, ſtated, appointed method, which 
the Scripture has revealed to us, and which 
they were wholly ignorant of. For grant, that 
the heathens knew that there was a God, who 
both made and governed the world ; and who, 

upon 
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upon that account, was to be worſhipped, and 
that with ſuch a worſhip, as ſhould be ſuitable 
to ſuch a Being ; yet what principle of mere 
reaſon could aſſure them, that this God would 
be a rewarder of ſuch as diligently ſought and 
ſerved him? For certain it is, that there is no- 
ching in the nature of God to oblige him to 
reward any ſervice of his creature ; foraſmuch 
as all the creature can do, is but duty; and 
even now, at this time, God has no other ob- 
ligation upon him, but his own free promiſe, 
to reward the piety and obedience of his ſer- 
vants; which promiſe reaſon of itſelf could 
never have found out, till God made it 
known by revelation. And moreover, what 
principle of reaſon could aſſure a man that God 
would pardon ſinners upon any terms whatſo- 
ever? Poſſibly it might know, at God could 
do jo; but this was no ſufficient ground for 
men to depend upon. And then, laſt of all, 
as for the way of his pardoning finners, that 
he ſhould do it upon a /atrsfaZion paid to his 
juſtice, by ſuch a Saviour, as ſhould be both 
God and man; this was utterly impoſſible for 
all the reaſon of mankind to find out. 

For, that theſe things could be read in the 
book of nature, or the common works of God's 
providence, or be learned by the ſun and moon's 
preaching the goſpel, as ſome have fondly (not 
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to ſay profanely) enough aſſerted, it is infinitely 
ſottiſn to imagine, and can indeed be nothing 
elſe, but the turning the grace of God inty 
wanton and unreaſonable propoſitions. 

It is clear therefore, that the heathens had ng 
knowledge of that way, by which alone we 


expect ſalvation. So that all the hope which 


we can have for them, is, that the go/þe/ may 
not be the utmoſt limit of the Divine Mercy; 


but that the merit of Chriſt may overflow and 


run over the pale of the church, ſo as to reach 


even many of thoſe who lived and died 1 invin- 


cibly ignorant of him. 
But whether this ſhall be ſo, or no, God 
alone knows, who only is privy to the great 


counſels of his own will. It is a ſecret hid 


from us; and therefore, though we may hope 
compaſſionately, yet, I am ſure, we can pro- 
nounce nothing certainly; it is enough for us, 
that God has aſſerted his juſtice, even in his 
dealing with thoſe, whom he treats not upon 
terms of evangelical mercy. So that ſuch per- 
ſons can neither excuſe themſelves, nor yet accuſ: 
him; who, in the ſevereſt ſentence that he can 
pronounce upon the ſinner, will (as the P/a/- 
miſt tells us) be juſtified when he ſpeaks, and 
clear when he ts judged. 

2. In the next place, we gather hence the 


un} * wretched and deplorable condition 
of 
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of obſtinate ſinners under the Goſpel. The 
ſun of mercy has ſhined too long and too bright 
upon ſuch, to leave them any ſhadow of excuſe. 
For let them argue over all the topicks of di- 
vine goodneſs, and human weakneſs, and what- 
ſoever other pretences poor, ſinking ſinners are 
apt to catch at, to ſupport and ſave themſelves 
by; yet, how trifling muſt be their plea! how 
impertinent their defence! 

For, admit an impenitent heathen to plead, 
that albeit his conſcience told him, that he had 
ſinned; yet it could not tell him, that there 
was any proviſion of mercy for him upon his 
repentance. He knew not whether amend- 
ment of life would be accepted after the law 
was once broke; or, that there was any other 
righteouſneſs to atone, or merit to: him, but 
his own, 

But no chriſtian, who has been taken into 


the arms of a better covenant, and grown up 


in the knowledge of a Saviour, and the doc- 
trine of faith and repentance from dead works, 
can ſpeak ſo much as one plauſible word for 
his impenitence. And therefore it was ſaid 
of him who came to the marriage: feaſt with- 
out a wedding-garment, that, being charged 
and apprehended for ir, p11, he was ſpeech- 
lei, ſtruck with ſhame and ſilence, the proper 
effects of an over-powering guilt, too manifeſt. 
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to be denied, and too groſs to be defended. His 
reaſon deſerted, and his voice failed him, find- 
ing himſelf arraigned, convicted, and condemn- 
ed in the court of his own conſcience. 

So that if, after all this, his great Judge had 
freely asked him, what he could alledge or ſay 


for himſelf, why he ſhould not have judgment 


to die eternally, and ſentence to be awarded 
according to the utmoſt rigour of the law, he 
could not, in this forlorn caſe, have made uſe 
of the very laſt plea of a caſt criminal; nor ſo 
much as have cried, Mercy, Lord, mercy. For 
ſtill his conſcience would have replied upon 
him, that mercy had been offered, and abuſed; 
and, that the time of mercy was now paſt, 
And ſo, under this overwhelming conviction, 
every goſpel-finner muſt paſs to his eternal 
execution, taking the whole load of his own 
damnation folely and intirely upon himſelf, 


and acquitting the moſt juſt God, 200 15 71 b 
teous in all his works, and holy in all his ways. 


To whom (therefore) be render'd and aſcribed, 
as 1s moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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Sacramental Preparation: 


Set forth in a 


s ER M ON 


MATTHEW xxil. 12. 


Preach'd at 


WESTINSTER-AB BEV, 


On the 8th of APRIL, 1688. 
| Being Palm-Sunday. 


SERMON VIII. 


Of Sacramental Preparation. 


M A T. XX11. 12. 


And he ſaith unto him, Friend, how 
cameſt thou in hither, not having a 


Wedding Garment ? 


HE whole ſcheme of theſe words is figu- 

rative, as being a parabolical deſcription 
of God's vouchſafing to the world the invalu- 
able bleſſing of the goſpel, by the ſimilitude of 
1 king, with great magnificence ſolemnizing 
bis ſon's marriage, and with equal bounty 
bidding and inviting all about him to that 
royal /o/emnity; together with his ſevere ani- 
madverſion, both upon thoſe who would nor 
come, and upon one who did come in a very 
unbeſeeming manner, 
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der 

For the better underſtanding of which words IM hig 
we muſt obſerve, that in all parables, two the! 
things are to be conſidered, thy 
Firſt, The ſcope and deſign of the parable: IM ther 
And, | F 
Secondly, The circumſtantial paſſages, ſerve- Allr 


ing only to complete and make up the nar- 
ration. 

Accordingly, in our application of any pa- 
rable to the thing deſigned and ſer forth by it, 
we muſt not look for an abſolute and exact cot. 
reſpondence of all the circumſtantial, or fub- 
ſervient paſſages of the metaphorical part of 
ir, with juſt ſo many of the ſame, or the like 
paſſages in the thing intended by it; but it is 
ſufticient, that there be a certain analogy, or 
agreement between them, as to the principal 
ſcope and deſign of both. 
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As for the deſign of this parable, it is, no Wit the 
doubt, to ſet forth the free offer of the goſpcl, Wprivil 
with all its rich privileges, to the Tew!/ Wave, 
church and nation in the firſt place; and, up- among 
on their refuſal of it, and God's rejection of Wlarly 
them for that refuſal, to declare the calling of itely 
the Gentiles in their room, by a free, unlimit- Way ot 
ed tender of the goſpel to all nations whatſo- Wray 
ever; adding withal, a very dreadful and ſe- Nenefit 
vere ſentence upon thoſe, who being ſo freely ud m 
invited, and fo generouſly admitted, to ſuch al, th 
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high and undeſerved privileges, ſhould never- 
theleſs abuſe and deſpiſe them by an unwor- 


thy, wicked, and ungrateful deportment under 


them. 

For men muſt not think that the goſpel is 
all made up of privilege and promiſe, but that 
there 1s ſomething of duty to be performed, 
as well as of privilege to be enjoyed. No wel- 
come to a wedding ſupper, without a wedding 
garment; and no coming by a wedding gar- 
ment for nothing. In all the tranſactions be- 
tween God, and the ſouls of men, ſomething 
expected on both ſides; there being a fixed, 
ndiffoluble, and (in the language of the pa- 
table) a kind of marriage-tye between duty and 
privilege, which renders them inſeparable. 

Now, though I queſtion not, but that this 
parable of the wedding ſupper comprehends in 
the whole complex of all the bleſſings and 
privileges exhibited by the goſpel; yet, I con- 
ceive, that there is one principal privilege 
mongſt all the reſt, that it ſeems more pecu- 
larly to aim at, or at leaſt may more appo- 
itely and emphatically be applied to, than to 
ny other whatſoever, And that is the bleſſed 
acrament of the Euchariſt, by which all the 
xnefirs of the goſpel are in an higher, fuller 
ad more divine manner conveyed to the faich- 
u, than by any other duty or privilege be. 
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longing to our excellent religion. And for 
this, I ſhall offer theſe three following reaſons, 

1. Becauſe the foundation of all parables, is 
(as we have ſhewn) ſome analogy or ſimili. 


| tude between the tropical, or alluſive part of 


the parable, and the thing couched under it, 
and intended by it, Bur now, of all the be- 
nefits, privileges, or ordinances of the goſ- 
pe], which of them is there, that carries ſo na- 
tural a reſemblance to a wedding-ſupper as that, 
which every one of a very ordinary diſcerr- 
ing faculty may obſerve in the ſacrament of 
the Euchariſt? For, ſurely, neither the preach- 
ing of the word, nor yet the ſacrament of 
baptiſm, bears any ſuch reſemblance, or affinity 
ro it. But, on the other fide, this ſacrament 
of the Euchariſt ſo livelily reſembles, and fo 
happily falls in with it, that it is indeed itſelf 
a ſupper, and is called a /upper, and that by a 


genuine, proper, as well as a common, and 


received appellation, 

2. This facrament is not only with great 
propriety of ſpeech called a /upper; but more- 
over, as it is the grand and prime means 
of the neareſt and moſt intimate union and con- 
junction of the ſoul with Chriſt, it may, with a 
peculiar fignificancy, be called alſo a wedding- 


ſupper. And, as Chriſt frequently in ſcripture 


owns himſelf related to the church, as an 


hachend 
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husband to a ſpouſe: ſo, if theſe nuptial en- 
dearments, by which Chriſt gives himſelf to 
the ſoul, and the ſoul mutually gives itſelf to 
Chriſt, paſs between Chriſt and believers in 
any ordinance of the goſpel, doubtleſs it is 
moſt eminently and effectually in this. Which 
is another pregnant inſtance of the notable re- 
7 ſemblance between this d:zvzve ſacrament, and 
dme wedding. ſupper in the parable; and, con- 
ſequently, a farther argument of the elegant and 
expreſſive ſignification of one by the other. 

3. And /aftly, The very manner of cele- 
8 brating this ſacrament, which is by the breaking 
mn Ui bread, was the way and manner of tranſacting 
marriages in ſome of the eaſtern countries. 
Thus Q, Curtius reports, That when Alexander 
0 the Great married the Per/ian Roxana, the 
jr ceremony they uſed, was no other, but this ; 
Panem gladio diviſum uterque libabat, he 
divided a piece of bread with his ſword, of 
which each of them took a part, and ſo there- 
by the nuptial rites were performed. Beſides 
that this ceremony of feaſting belongs moſt 
properly both to marriage, and to the Euchariſt, 
as both of them have the nature of a covenant. 
And all covenants were, in old times, ſolem- 
nized, and accompanied with feſtival eating 
and drinking; the perions newly confederate, 
aways thereupon feaſting together in token 
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of their full and perfect accord, both as to in- 
tereſt and affection. 

And now theſe three conſiderations together, 
ſo exactly ſuiting the parable of the wedding. 
ſupper to this ſpiritual, divine banguet of the 
goſpel, if it does, not primarily, and in its fit 
deſign, intend it; yet, certainly it may, with 
greater advantage of reſemblance be applied to 
it, than to any other duty or privilege belong. 
ing to chriſtianity. 

Upon the warrant of which ſo very particu- 
lar and extraordinary a cognation between 
them, I ſhall, at preſent, treat of the word: 
wholly with reference to this ſacred and divine 
ſolemnity, obſerving and gathering from them, 
as they lie in coherence with the foregoing and 
following parts of the parable, theſe two Pro- 
poſitions, 


I. That to a worthy participation of the holy 


myſteries, and great privileges of the goſpel; 


and particularlythat of the Lord's Supper, there 
is indiſpenſably required a ſuitable preparation. | 

II. That God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a 
ſevere animadverter upon ſuch as preſume tc 


partake of thoſe myſteries, without ſuch a pre 
paration. 

And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, vis. Tha 
to @ Worthy participation of the Holy Myſte 


ries, &c. 


N 0) 


de 
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Now this propoſition imports in it two things. 

1. That to a right diſcharge of this duty, a 
preparation 1s neceſlary. 

2. That every preparation is not ſufficient. 
And firſt, for the 


Firſt of theſe: That a preparation is neceſ! | 


ſary. And this, I confeſs, is a ſubject, which 


am heartily ſorry, that any preacher ſhould 
find it needful to ſpeak ſo much as oe word 
upon. For, would any man, 1n his wits, ven- 
ture to die without preparation? And if not, 
jet me tell you, that nothing leſs than that 
which will fit a man for death, can fit him 
for the ſacrament, The truth is, there is no- 
thing great or conſiderable in the world, 
which ought to be done, or ventured upon, 
without preparation: But, above all, how 
dangerous, ſottiſh, and irrational 1s it, to en- 
gage in any thing, or action extempore, where 

the concern is eternity? 
None but the careleſs and the confident (and 
few are confident but what are firſt careleſs) 
would ruſh rudely into the preſence of a great 
man: And, ſhall we, in our applications to 
the great God, take that to be religion, which 
the common reaſon of mankind will not allow 
to be manners? The very rules of worldly 
civility might inſtruct men how to order their 
addreſſes to God, For who, that is to appear 
| FT & before 
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before his prince or patron, would not view ſeve 
and review himſelf over and over, with all ame 
imaginable care and ſollicitude, that there be ne- ſo v 
thing juſtly offenſive in his habit, language, or evel 
behaviour? Bur eſpecially, if he be vouchſafed ſabl 
the honour of his table, it would be infinite- that 
ly more abſurd, and ſhameful to appear foul the! 
and ſordid there; and in the dreſs of the par 
Ritchen, receive the entertainments of the I 
parkour. leaf 

What previous cleanſings, and conſecra- gre: 
tions, and what peculiar veſtments were the the 
prieſts, under the law, enjoined to uſe, when rati 
they were to appear before God in the ſanctu- pur 
ary! And all this upon no leſs a penalty than pec 


death. This, and this they were to do, 1% of 
they died, left God ſhould ſtrike them dead tho 


upon the ſpot: As we read in Levit. viii. 35. Act; 
and in many other places in the books of Moſes. val, 
And ſo exact were the Jes in their prepara- o 

tions for the ſolemn times of God's worſhip, the 
that every ow/Sf2Ty had its mecor/faTro Of the 
exo, that is a part of the fixth day, from 
the hour of ſix in the evening, to fit them for the 
the duties of the ſeventh day: Nor was this chr 
all; but they had alſo a agmzgroxmn), begin- a k 
ning about three in the afternoon, to prepare me 
them for that: And indeed, the whole day of 
was, in a manner, but preparative to the next; anc 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral works beirig difallowed and forborn 
amongſt them on that day, which were not 
ſo upon any of the foregoing ive: So careful, 
even to ſcrupuloſity, were they to keep their 
ſabbath with due reverence, and devotion, 
that they muſt not only have a time to prepare 
them for that, but a farther time alſo, to pre- 
pare them for their very preparations. 

Nay, and the heathens ( many of them at 
leaſt) when they were to ſacrifice to their 
greateſt, and moſt revered deities, uſed, on 
the evening before, to have a certain prepa- 
rative rite or ceremony, called by them Cæna 
tura; That is, a ſupper, conſiſting of ſome 
peculiar meats, in which they imagined a kind 
of holineſs; and, by eating of which, they 
thought themſelves ſanctiſied, and fitted to of- 
ficiate about the myſteries of the enſuing feſti- 
val, And what were all their /z/frat7ons, but 
ſo many ſolemn purifyings, to render both 
themſelves, and their ſacrifices, acceptable to 
their gods? 

So that we ſee here a concurrence both of 
the Jews and Heathens in this practice, before 
chriſtianity ever appeared. Which, to me, is 
1 kind of demonſtration, that the neceſſity of 
mens preparing themſelves for the ſacred offices 
of religion, was a leſſon, which the mere light 


and dictates. of common reaſon, without the 
help 
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help of revelation, taught all the knowing and 
intelligent part of the world, 

I will waſh my hands in innocency ( ſays 
David) and ſo will J compaſs thine altar, 
Pſal. xxvi. 6. And as the apoſtle told the He- 
brews, Heb. xii. 10. We alſo, We chriſtians, 
have an altar as well as they; an altar as ſa- 
cred, an altar to be approached with as much 
awe and reverence; and though there be no 
fire upon it, yet there is a dreadful one that 
follows it. A fire, that does not indeed con- 
ſume the offering; but ſuch an one, as will 
be fure to ſeize, and prey upon the unworthy 
offerer. I will be ſanctifſed (ſays God) in 
them that come nigh me, Levit. x. 3. And 
God then accounts himſelf ſanctified in ſuch 
perſons, when they ſanctify themſelves. Na- 


dab and Abihu were a dreadful expoſition of 


this text. 


And for what concerns ourſelves ; he that } 
ſhall thoroughly conſider what the heart of 


man is, what fin and the world is, and what 


it is to approve one's ſelf to an all-ſearching 


eye, in ſo ſublime a duty as the facrament, 


muſt acknowledge that a man may as well : 
go about it without a /oul, as without preps- | 


ration. 


For the holieſt man living, by converſing 


with the world, inſenſibly draws ſomething 
ot 
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of ſoil and taint from it: The very air and 
mien, the way and buſineſs of the world till 
(as it were) rubbing ſomething upon the foul, 
which muſt be fetched off again, before it 
can be able heartily to converſe with God. 
Many ſecret indiſpoſitions, coldneſſes and aver- 
fions to duty, will undiſcernibly ſteal upon it; 
and it will require both time, and cloſe appli- 
cation of mind, to recover it to ſuch a frame, 
as ſhal! diſpoſe and fit it for the ſpiritualities of 
religion. 

And ſuch as have made trial, find it 5 
ſo eaſy, nor ſo ready a paſſage from the noiſe, 
the din, and hurry of buſineſs, to the retire- 
ments of devotion, from the Exchange to the 
cloſer, and from the freedoms of converſati- 
on, to the recollections and diſciplines of the 
ſpirit, 

The TFews, as ſoon as they came from 
markets, or any other ſuch promiſcuous re- 
ſorts, would be ſure to uſe accurate, and more 
than ordinary waſhings. And had their waſh- 
ings ſoak'd through the body, into the ſoul; 
and had not their infide reproached their out- 
ſide, I ſee nothing in this cuſtom, but what 
was allowable enough, and (in a people which 
needed waſhing ſo much) very commendable. 
Nevertheleſs, whatſoever it might have in it pe- 
culiar tothe genius of that nation, the ſpiricual 

| ule 
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uſe and improvement of it, I am ſure, may 
very well reach the beſt of us. So that if the 
Fews thought this practice requiſite before 
they ſat down to their own tables, let us chri- 
ſtians think it abſolutely neceſſary, when we 
come to God's table, not to eat till awe have 
waſhed. And when I have ſaid fo, I ſuppoſe 
I need not add, that our waſhing is to be like 
- our eating, both of them ſpiritual ; that we 
are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to 
improve a ceremonial nicety into a ſubſtantial 
duty, and the modes of civility into the reali- 
ties of religion. 

And thus much for the firſt thing, That a 
preparation in general 1s neceſſary. But then, 
2. The other thing imported in the propoſiti- 
on, That every preparation is not ſufficient. It 
muſt be a ſuirable preparation; none but a 
wedding garment will ſerve the turn; a gar- 
ment, as much fitted to the ſolemnity, as to 
the body itſelf, that wears it. 

Now, all fitneſs lies in a particular com- 


menſuration, or proportion of one thing to | 


another; and, that ſuch an one as is founded 


in the very nature of things themſelves, and 


not in the opinions of men concerning them. 


And for this cauſe it is, that the ſoul, no leſs 


than the body, muſt have its ſeveral diſtinct 


poſtures, and diſpoſitions, fitting it for ſeveral 
diſtinct 
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diſtinct offices, and performances. And, as 
no man comes with folded arms to fight or 
wreſtle, nor prepares himſelf for the battle, as 
he would compoſe himſelf to ſleep; ſo, upon 
a true eſtimate of things, it will be found eve- 
ry whit as abſurd and irrational, for a man to 
diſcharge the moſt extraordinary duty of his re- 
ligion, at the rate of an ordinary devotion. 
For, this is really a paradox in practice, and 
men may ſometimes do, as well as ſpeak con- 
tradictions. 

There is a great feſtival now drawing on; 


a feſtival, deſigned chiefly for the acts of a joy- 


ful piety, but generally made only an occaſion 
of bravery. I ſhall fay no more of it at pre- 


ſent, but this; that God expects from men 


ſomething more than ordinary at ſuch times, 
and that it were much to be wiſhed, for the 
credit of their religion, as well as the ſatisfacti- 
on of their conſciences, that their Eaſter devo- 
tions would, in ſome meaſure, come up to 
their Eaſter dreſs. 

Now, that our Preparation may anſwer the 
important work and duty which we are to 
engage in, theſe two conditions, or qualifica- 
tions, are required in it. 

I. That it be habitual. 
2. That it be alſo a&ual, 


For, 
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For, it is certain, that there may both be 


acts, which proceed not from any pre-exiſting 


habits; and, on the other ſide, habits, which 
lie for a time dormant, and do not at all exert 
themſelves in action. But, in the caſe now be- 
fore us, there muſt be conjunction of both; 
and one without the other can never be effec- 
tual for that purpoſe, for which both togethcr 


are but ſufficient, And, 


Firſt, For habitual Preparation. This con- 
ſiſts in a ſtanding permanent habit or princi- 
ple of holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's ſpirit, 
and inſtrumentally by his Word, in the heart 
or ſoul of man: Such a Principle, as is called, 
both by our Saviour, and his apoſtles, the new 
birth, the new man, the immortal ſeed, and the 
like; and, by which a man is ſo univerſally 
changed, and transformed in the whole frame 
and temper of his ſoul, as to have a new judg- 
ment, and ſenſe of things, new deſires, new 
appetites, and inclinations, 

And this is firſt produced in him, by that 
mighty ſpiritual change, which we call Con- 
verſion, Which being ſo rarely and ſeldom 
found in the hearts of men, (even where it 
is moſt pretended to) is but too full, and fad 
a demonſtration of the truth of that terrible 
ſaying; That few are choſen; and conſequently, 
but few ſaved. For, who almoſt is there, of 

whom 
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whom we can with any rational aſ/urance, or 
perhaps ſo much as /ikelihood, affirm, Here is 
a man, whoſe nature is renewed, whoſe heart 
is changed, and the ſtream of whoſe appetites is 
ſo turned, that he does with as high, and quick 
a reliſh, taſte the ways of duty, holineſs, and 
ſtrict living, as others, or as he himſelf before | 
this, gaſped at the moſt enamouring propoſals 
of fin? Who almoſt (1 fay) is there, who 
can reach and verify the height of this cha- 
rafter? and yet, without which, the ſcripture 
abſolutely affirms, That @ man cannot ſee the 
kingdom of God, John iii. 3. For let preachers 
ſay and ſuggeſt what they will, men will do as 
they uſe to do ; and cuſtom generally is too hard for 
conſcience, in ſpight of all its convictions. Poſ- 
fibly ſometimes in hearing or reading the word, 
the conſcience may be alarmed, the affections 
warmed, good deſires begin to kindle, and to 
form themſelves into ſome degrees of reſolu- 
tion; but the heart remaining all the time un- 
changed, as ſoon as men ſlide into the com- 
mon courſe and converſe of the world, all thoſe 
reſolutions and convictions quickly cool and 
languiſh, and after a few days are diſmiſſed as 


troubleſome companions. But aſſuredly, no 
man was ever made a true convert, or a new 


creature, at ſo eaſy a rate; fin was never diſ- 
poſſeſſed, nor holineſs introduced by ſuch fee- 
88 ble, 
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ble, vaniſhing impreſſions. Nothing under a 
thorough change will ſuffice ; neither tears, nor 
trouble of mind, neither good defires, nor in- 
tentions, nor yet the relinquiſhment of ſome 
fins, nor the performance of ſome good works 
will avail any thing, but @ new creature: A 
word that comprehends more in it, than words 
can well expreſs; and, perhaps, after all that 
can be ſaid of it, never throughly to be under- 
ſtood by what a man hears from others, but 
by what he muſt fee/ within himſelf. 

And now, that this is required as the ground- 
work of all our preparations for the ſacrament, 
is evident from hence; becauſe this ſacrament 
is not firſt deſigned to mate us holy, but rather 
ſuppoſes us to be ſo; it is not a converting, but 

a confirming ordinance, It is properly our ſhi- 
ritual food: And, as all food pre- ſuppoſes a 
principle of liſe in him who receives it, which 
life is, by this means, to be continued and ſup- 
ported; ſo the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
is originally intended to preſerve and maintain 

| that ſpiritual life, which we do or ſhould re- 
| ceive in baptiſm, or at leaſt by a thorough con- 
verſion after it. Upon which account, accord- 
ing to the true nature and intent of this ſacra- 
ment, men ſhould not expect /ife, but growth 
from it: And fee, that there be ſomething to 


be fed, before they ſeek out for proviſion, For 
| the 
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the truth is, for any one who is not paſſed from 
death to life, and has not in him that new living 
trinciple, which we have been hitherto ſpeak- 
ing of, to come to this ſpiritual repaſt, is, upon 
the matter, as abſurd and prepoſterous, as if 
he who makes a feaſt, ſhould fend to the graves 
and the church-yards for gueſts, or entertain 
and treat a corpſe at a banquet. 

Let men therefore conſider, before they come 
hither, whether they have any thing beſides 
the name they received in baptiſm, to prove 
their chriſtianity by. Let them conſider, whe- 
ther, as by their baptiſm, they formerly waſhed 
away their original guilt, ſo they have not fince, 
by their actual fins, waſhed away their baptiſm. 
And, if ſo, whether the converting grace of 
God has ſet them upon their legs again, by 
forming in them a new nature: And that ſuch 
an one, as exerts and ſhews itſelf by the ſure, 
infallible effects of a good life: Such an one as 
enables them to reject and trample upon all the 
alluring offers of the world, the fleſb, and the 
devil, ſo as not to be conquered, or enſlaved 


by them; and, to chuſe the hard and rugged 


paths of duty, rather than the eaſy and volup- 
tuous ways of fin: Which every chriſtian, by 
the very nature of his religion, as well as by 
his baptiſmal vow, is ſtrictly obliged to do. 
And, if upon an impartial ſurvey of them- 

Vor. Ii. U ſelves, 
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ſelves, men find that no ſuch change has paſſed 
upon them, either let them prove, that they 
may be chriſtians upon eaſter terms, or have a 
care how they intrude upon fo great, and holy 
an ordinance, in which God is ſo ſeldom mocked, 


but it is to the mocker's confuſion. And thus 


much for habitual preparation, But, 

2, Over and above this, there is required 
allo an actual preparation; which is (as it 
were) the furbiſhing or rubbing up of the for- 
mer habitual principle. 

We have both of them diy deſcribed 
in Matth, xxv. in the parable of the ten virgins; 
of which, the five wiſe are ſaid to have had 


oil in their lamps; yet, notwithſtanding that, 


mid. night and wearineſs was too hard for them, 
and they all ſlumber'd and flept, and their 
lamps caſt but a dim and a feeble light till the 


bridegroom's approach ; but then, upon the firſt 


alarm of chat, they quickly roſe, and trimmed 
their lamps, and without either frimming ot 
painting themſelves (being as much 700 20/6, 


as ſome ſhould be 200 old for ſuch follies) they | 
preſently put themſelves into a readineſs to re- 
ceive their ſurprizing gueſt, Where, by their | 


having oil in their lamps, no doubt, muſt be 


underitood a principle of grace infufed into | 


their hearts, or the new nature formed within 
them; and, by their trimming their lamps, 
muſt 
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muſt be meant their actual exerciſe, and im- 
provement of that ſtanding principle in the 
particular inſtances of duty, ſuitable, and ap- 
propriate to the grand ſolemnity of the bride- 
groom's reception. In hke manner, when a 
man comes to this facrament, it is not enough 
that he has an habitual ſtock of grace, that he 
has the immortal /eed of a living faith ſown in 
his heart: This indeed is neceſſary, but not 
ſufficient; his faith muſt be, not only living 
but /zvely too; it muſt be brightned and ftirr'd 
up, and (as it were) put into a poſture by a 
particular exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral virtues, 
that are ſpecifically requiſite to a due perfor- 
mance of this duty: Habitual grace is the life, 
and actual grace the beauty and ornament of 
the ſoul. And therefore, let people in this 
high and great concern be but ſo juſt to their 
ſouls, as, in one much leſs, they never fail to 
be to their bodies; in which the greateſt ad- 
vantages of natural beauty make none think 
the farther advantage of a decent arefs ſuper- 
fluous. 

Nor is it at all ſtrange, if we look into the 
reaſon of things, that a man habitually good 
and pious, ſhould, at ſome certain turns, and 
times of his life, be at a loſs how to exert the 
higheſt acts of that habitual principle. For, 
no creature 7s perfect and pure act; eſpecially 

VU i a Crea- 
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a creature ſo compounded of ſoul and body, ing 
that body ſeems much the ſtronger part in the hin 
compoſition. Ne 

Common experience ſhews, that the wiſeſt tho 
of men are not always fit and diſpoſed to act fici 
wiſely, nor the moſt admired ſpeakers to ſpcak mu 
eloquently, and exactly. They have indeed wo 
an acquired, ſtanding ability of wiſdom and all 
eloquence within them, which gives them an cou 
habitual ſufficiency for ſuch performances. ] 
But, for all that, if the deepeſt ſtates man For 
ſhould preſume to go to a council immediately the 
from his cups, or the ab/eft preacher think him- hoc 
ſelf fitted to preach, only by ſtepping up to the tho 
pulpit; notwithſtanding the policy of the one, yet 
and the eloquence of the other, they may and 
chance to get the juſt character of Bo⁴d foils WM wh 
for venturing, whatſoever good fortune may dut 
bring them off. par 

And therefore, the moſt active powers and ſou] 
faculties of the mind require ſomething beſide off 
themſelves to raiſe them to the full height ol wh 
their natural activity: Something to excite, tree 
and quicken, and draw them forth into immc- 4 
diate action. And this holds proportionably due 
in all things animate or inanimate, in the © «a: 
world. The bare nature, and effential form dea 


of fire, will enable it to burn; but there muſt 


be ar enlivening breath of air beſides, to make 
it 
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it fame. A man has the ſame ſtrength, ſleep- 
ing and waking; but while he ſleeps, it fits 
him no more for buſineſs, than if he had none. 
Nor is it the having of wheels, and ſprings, 


though never ſo curiouſly wrought, and arti- 


ficially ſer, but the winding of them up, that 
muſt give motion to the watch. And it 
would be endleſs to illuſtrate this ſubject by 
all the various inſtances that art and nature 
could ſupply us with. | 

But the caſe is much the ſame in ſpirituals. 
For, grace in the foul, while the ſoul is in 


the body, will always have the ill-neighbour- 


hood of ſome remainders of corruption ; which, 
though they do not conquer, and extinguiſh, 
yet will be ſure to ſlacken, and allay the vigor 
and briſkneſs of the renewed principle; ſo that 
when this principle is to engage in any great 
duty, it will need the actual intention, the 
particular ſtreſs and application of the whole 
foul, ro diſencumber, and ſet it free, to ſcour 
off its ruſt, and remove thoſe hindrances, 
which would otherwiſe clog and check the 
freedom of its operations. 

And thus having ſhewn, that to fit us for a 
due acceſs to the holy ſacrament, we muſt add 
actual preparation to habitual, I ſhall now en- 
deavour to ſhew the ſeveral parts or ingredi- 
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ents, of which this actual preparation muſt 
conſiſt. e 

And here I ſhall not pretend to give an ac- 
count of every particular duty that may be uſe- 
ful for this purpoſe, but ſhall only mention 
ſome of the principal, and ſuch as may moſt 
peculiarly contribute towards it: As, 

Firſt, Let a man apply himſelf to the great 
and difficult work of /#//-exammation by a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny into, and ſurvey of the whole ſtate 
of his ſoul; according to that known and ex- 
cellent rule of the apoſtle, in the very cate now 
before us; 1 Cor. xi. 28. Let a man examine 
himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that bread, &c. 
It a man would have ſuch a wedding-garment 
as may fit him exactly, let ſelf- examination 
take the meaſure. A duty of ſo mighty an 
influence upon all that concerns the ſoul, that 
it is indeed the very root and ground-work of 
all true repentance, and the neceſſary antece- 
dent, if not alſo the direct cauſe of a finner's 
return to God. 

For, as there are ſome ſins which require a 
particular, and diſtinct repentance by them- 
lelves, and cannot be accounted for in the gene 
ra] heap of fins, known and unknown ; ſo, how 
is it poſſible for a man to repent rightly of 
juch fins, unleſs by a thorough ſearch into 


the nature, number, and diſtinguiſhing circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances of them, he comes to ſee how, and in 
what degree, they are to be repented of ! 

But the ſovereign excellency and neceſſity of 
this duty needs no other nor greater proof of 
it, than this one conſideration, that nothing in 
nature can be more grievous and offenſive to 
a ſinner, than to look into himſelf ; and gene- 
rally what grace requires, nature is moſt averſe 
to, Ir is indeed as offenſive as to rake into a 
dunghil ; as grievous, as for one to read over 
his debts, when he is not able to pay them; 
or for a bankrupt to examine and look into his 
accounts, which, at the fame time that they 
acquaint, muſt needs alſo upbraid him with 
his condition. 

But as irkſome as the work is, it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. Nothing can well be imagined 
more painful, than to probe and ſearch a puru- 
rent old ſore to the bottom; but for all that, 
the pain muſt be endured, or no cure expected. 
And men certainly have ſunk their reaſon to 
very groſs, low, and abſurd conceptions of 
God, when in the matter of ſin they can make 
ſuch falſe and ſhort reckonings with him and 
their own hearts; for can they imagine, that 
God has therefore forgot their ſins, becauſe 
they are not willing to remember them? Or 
will they meaſure his pardon by their own ob/:- 
din? What pitiful fig-leaves, what ſenſeleſs 
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and ridiculous ſhifts are theſe, not able to /. 
lence, and much leſs ſatisfy an accuſing con- 
- ſcience ? 

But now, for the better management of thi 
examination of our paſt lives, we muſt tho- 
roughly canvals them with theſe and the like 
queſtions. 

As for inſtance; Let a man inquire what 
fins he has committed, and what breaches he 
has made upon thoſe two great ſtanding rules 
of duty, the decalogue, and our Sæviour's di- 
vine ſermon upon the mount. Let him in- 
quire alſo what particular aggravations lie up- 
on his fins, as whether they have not been 
committed againſt ſtrong reluctancy and light 
of conſcience, after many winning calls of 
mercy to reclaim, and many terrible warnings 
of judgment to affright him? Whether reſolu- 
tions, vows and proteſtations have not been 
made againſt them? Whether they have not 
been repeated frequently, and perſiſted in ob- 
itinately ? And, laſtly, Whether the ſame ap- 
petites to fin have not remained as active and 
unmortified afier ſacraments, as ever they had 
been before ? 

How important theſe conſiderations, and 
heads of enquiry are, all, who underſtand any 
thing, will eatily perceive, For this we muſt 


xnow, that the very ſame fin, as to the nature 
| | ; of 
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of it, ſtamp'd with any one of theſe aggrava- 
tions, is, in effect, not the ſame. And, he 
who has ſinned the ſame great fin after ſeveral 
times receiving the Sacrament, mult not think 
that God will accept him under ten times greater 
repentance, and contrition for it, than he 
brought with him to that duty formerly. Whe- 
ther God by his Grace will enable him to riſe 
up to ſuch a pitch, or no, is uncertain; but 
moſt certain, that both his work 1s harder, and 
his danger greater, than it was, or could be at 
the firſt, 

Secondly, When a man has, by ſuch a cloſe 
and rigorous examination of himſelf, found 
out the accurſed thing, and diſcovered his in; 
the next thing in order muſt be, to work up 
his heart to the utmoſt hatred of it, and the 
bittereſt ſorrow and remorſe for it. For, /e/f- 
examination having firſt preſented it to the 
thoughts, theſe naturally tranſmit, and hand 
it over to the paſſions. And this introduces 
the next ingredient of our ſacramental prepa- 
rations, to wit, repentance, Which arduous 
work I will ſuppoſe not now to begin, but to 
be renewed; and that with ſpecial reference to 
ſins not repented of before, and yet more 
eſpecially to thoſe new ſcores which we ſtill run 
ourſelves upon, fince the laſt preceding ſacra- 
ment, Which method, faithfully and con- 

| ſtantly 
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ſtantly obſerved, muſt needs have an admirable 
and mighty effect upon the conſcience, and 
keep a man from breaking or running behind- 
hand in his ſpiritual eſtate, which, without 
frequent accountings, he will hardly be able 
to prevent. | 

But becauſe this is a duty of ſuch high con- 
ſequence, I would by all means warn men of 
one very common, and yet very dangerous mit- 
take about it; and that is, the taking of mere 
ferrow for ſim, for repentance, It is indeed a 
good introduction to it; but the porch, though 
never ſo fair and ſpacious, is not the houſe it- 
ſelf, Nothing paſſes in the accounts of God 
for repentance, but change of life: Ceaſing 75 
do evil, and doing good, are the two great in- 
tegral parts that complete this duty. For not 
zo do evil, is much better than the ſharpeſt ſor- 
row for having done it; and to do good, is bet- 
ter, and more valuable than both. 

When a man has found out /in in his actions, 
let him reſolutely arreſt it there; but let him 
allo purſue it home to his inclinations, and 
diſlodge it thence, otherwiſe it will be all to 
little purpoſe; forthe root being ſtill left behind, 
It is odds but in time it will ſhoot out again, 

Men befool themſelves infinitely, when by 
venting a few ſighs or groans, putting the fin- 
ger in the eye, and whimpering out a few me- 

lancholy 
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lancholy words; and laſtly, concluding all 
with, 1 wiſh I had never done ſo; and Tam re- 
ved never to do ſo more; they will needs per- 
ſuade themſelves, that they have repented; 
though, perhaps, in this very thing, their heart 
all the while deceives them, and they neither 
really 2 the one, nor reſolve the other. 

But whether they do, or no, all true, peni- 
tential ſorrow will, and muſt proceed much 
farther. It muſt force, and make its way into 
the very inmoſt corners, and receſſes of the 
ſoul; it muſt ſhake all the powers of ſin, pro- 
ducing in the heart ſtrong and laſting averſions 
to evil, and equal diſpoſitions to good, which, 
I muſt confeſs, are great things; but if the ſor- 
row which we have been ſpeaking of, carries 
us not ſo far, let it expreſs it ſelf never ſo loudly, 
and paſſionately, and diſcharge it ſelf in never 
ſo many ſhowers of tears, and volleys of ſighs; 
yet, by all this, it will no more purge a man's 
heart, than the waſhing of his hands can cleanſe 
the rottenneſs of his bones. But, 

Thirdly, When ſelf examination has both 
ſhewn us our fin, and repentance has diſowned 
and caſt it out, the next thing naturally conſe- 
quent upon this, is with the higheſt importu- 
nity to ſupplicate God's pardon for the guilr, 
and his grace againſt the power of it: And 
this brings in prayer as the third preparative 

| for 
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for the ſacrament. A duty upon which all the 


bleſſings of both worlds are entailed, A duty, 
appointed by God himſelf, as the great con- 


duit, and noble inſtrument of commerce be- 
tween heaven and earth. A duty, founded on 
man's eſſential dependance upon God, and ſo, 
in the ground and reaſon of it, perpetual, and 
conſequently, in the practice of it, indiſpenſable. 


But I ſhall ſpeak of it now only with refe- 


rence to the ſacrament. And ſo, whatſoever 
other graces may furniſh us with a «vedding-gar- 
ment, 'it is certain that prayer muſt put it on, 
Prayer is that, by which a man engages al 
the auxiliaries of omnipotence it (elf againſt his 
fin; and 1s fo utterly contrary to, and incon- 
ſiſtent with it, that the ſame heart cannot long 
hold them both, but one muſt ſoon quit pol- 
ſeſſion of it to the other; and, either praying 
make a man leave off ſinning, or _ force 
him to give over praying. 

Every real act of hatred of ſin, is, in the 
very nature of the thing, a partial mortifica- 
tion of it; and, it is hardly poſſible for a man 
to pray heartily againſt his fin, but he muſt at 
the ſame time hate it too. Iknow a Man may 
think that he hates his fin, when indeed he 
does not ; but then it is alſo as true, that he does 
not ſincerely pray againſt it, whatſoever he may 
imagine. 
Betides, 
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Beſides, ſince the very life and ſpirit of 
trayer conſiſts in an ardent, vehement deſire 
of the thing prayed for; and ſince the nature 
of the ſoul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſymboli- 
zes with the thing it mightily defires; it is evi- 
dent, that if a man would have a devout, hum- 
ble, fin-abhorring, ſelt-denying frame of ipirit, 
he cannot take a more efficacious courſe to at- 
tain it, than by praying himſelf into it. And 
ſo cloſe a connex ion has this duty with the ſa- 
crament, that whatſoever we receive in the ſa- 
crament, is properly in anſwer to our prayers. 
And conſequently, we may with great aſſu- 
rance conclude, that he who is not frequently 
upon his knees, before he comes to that holy 


table, kneels to very little purpoſe when he is 


there. But then, 
Fourthly, Becauſe prayer is not only one of 
the higheſt, and hardeſt duties in itſelf, but 


- ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and 


vigorous before the ſacrament; let the body 
be alſo called in, as an aſſiſtant to the ſoul, and 
abſtinence and faſting added to promote and 
heighten her devotions. Prayer is a kind of 
wreſtling with Gd; and, he who would win 
the prize at that exerciſe, muſt be ſeverely dieted 
for chat putpoſe. 
The truth is, i was ever acknowledg'd 


by the church in all ages, as a ſingular inſtru- 
ment 
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ment of religion, and a particular preparative 
to the ſacrament. And hardly was there ever 
any thing great, or heroick, either done or at- 
tempted in religion, without it. Thus, when 
Moſes received the law from God, it was with 
fuſting, Deut. ix. 9. When Chriſt entered upon 
the great office of his mediatorſhip, it was with 
faſting, Matth. iv. 2. And when Paul and 
Barnabas were ſeparated to that high and dith. 
cult charge of preaching to the Gentiles, At; 
X11, 2. {till it was managed with faſting, And, 
we know, the rubrick of our own church al- 
ways, almoſt, enjoyns a 7af? to prepare us for 
a feſtival. 

Bodily abſtinence is certainly a great help to 
the /pirit, and the experience of all wiſe and 
good men has ever found it ſo. The ways of 
nature, and the methods of grace are vaſtly 
different. Good men themſelves are never ſo 
ſurprized, as in the midſt of their jollities; nor 
ſo fatally over-taken, and caught, as when their 
table 1s made the ſnare. Even our firſt parents 
ate themſelves out of paradiſe; and Job's chil- 
dren junketed and feaſted together often, but 
the reckoning coſt them dear at laſt. The heart 
of the wiſe (ſays Solomon) is in the houſe of mourn- 
ing, and the houſe of Ving adjoins to it. 

In a word, faſting is the diet of angels, the 


food and reſection of fouls, and the richeſt and 
higheſt 
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higheſt aliment of grace. And, he who faſts 
for the ſake of religion, hungers and thirſts after 
righteouſneſs, without a metaphor, 

Fifthly, Since every devour prayer is deſigned 
to aſcend, and fly up to heaven; as faſting (ac. 
cording to St. Auſtin's alluſion ) has given it one 
wing, ſo let alms-giving to the poor ſupply it 
with another. And both theſe together, will 
not only carry it up triumphant to heaven, 
but, if need require, bring heaven itſelf down 
to the devout perſon who ſends it thither: As, 
while Cornelius was faſting and praying, (to 
which he ſtill joyned giving alms) an angel 
from heaven was diſpatched to him with this 
happy meſſage, Acts x. 4. Thy prayers, and 
thine alms, are come up for a memorial before 
God. And nothing, certainly, can givea greater 
efficacy to prayer, and a more peculiar fitneſs 
for the /acrament, than an hearty and conſcien- 
tious practice of this duty; without which all 
that has been mentioned hitherto is nothing but 
wind and air, pageantry and hypocriſy: For, 
if there be any truer meaſure of a man, than 
by what he does; it muſt be, by what he gives. 
He, who is truly pious, will account it a wed- 
ding-ſupper to feed the hungry, and a wedding- 
garment to cloath the naked, And, God and 
man will find it a very unfit garment for ſuch 
a purpoſe, which has not in it a purſe, or pocket 
tor the poor, Fur, 
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Bur, ſo far are ſome from conſidering the 
poor before the ſacrament, that they have been 
obſerved to give nothing to the poor, even at 
the ſacrament: And tho' ſuch, that if rich 
cloaths might paſs for a wedding-garment, none 
could appear before fitted for ſuch a ſolemnity 
than themſelves; yet ſome ſuch, I ſay, I my- 
ſelf have ſeen at a communion, drop nothipg 
into the poor's baton, 

But, good God! What is the heart of ſuch 
worldlings made of, and what a mind do they 
bring with them to ſo holy an ordinance! an 
ordinance, in which none can be qualified 79 
receive, whoſe heart does not ſerve them alſo 
to give. | 

From ſuch indeed as have nothing, God ex- 
pects nothing; bur, where God has given (as 
I may fay) with both hands, and men return 
with none, ſuch muſt know, that the poor 
have an action of debt againſt them, and that 
God himſelf will undertake, and proſecute 
their ſuit for them; and if he does, ſince they 
could not find in their hearts to proportion 
their charity to their eftates, nothing can be 
more juſt, than for God to proportion Heir 
eftates to their charity; and, by ſo doing, he 
cannot well give them a ſhrewder, and a ſhorter 
cut. 


In 
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In the mean time, let ſuch know further 
that whoſoever dares, upon ſo ſacred, and ſo- 
lemn an occaſion, approach the altar, with 
bowels ſo ſhut up, as to leave nothing behind 
him there for the poor, ſhall be ſure to carry 
ſomething away with him from thence, which 
«W111 do him but little good, | 
Sixthly, Since the charity of the hand ſig- 
nifies but little, unleſs it ſprings from the heart, 
and lows through the mouth, let the pious com- 
municant, both in heart and tongue, thoughts 
and ſpeech, put on a charitable, friendly, chri- 
tian temper of mind, and carriage towards all. 
Wrath and envy, malice and back-biting, and 
the like, are direct contradictions to the very 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, and fit a man for the ſa- 
crament, juſt as much as a ſtomach overflowed 
with gall would help him to digeſt his meat. 
St. Paul often rebukes and ſchools ſuch diſtur- 
bers of the world very ſharply, correcting a 
baſe humour by a very generous rule, Pil. ii. 
3. Let each (ſays he) eſteem others better than 
2 themſefves. No man, doubtleſs, ſhall ever be 
condemned of God for not judging his brother: 
For be thy brother or neighbour never ſo wick- 
ed and ungodly, fatisfy thy ſelf with this, that 
1 another's wickedneſs ſhall never damn thee ; but 
i thy own bitterneſs, and rancour may; and, 
continued ia, certainly will. Rather let this 
Vol. II. | X want 
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want of grace give thee occaſion to exerciſe * 


thine, (if thou haſt any) in thinking and hoy 
ſpeaking better of him, than he deſerves: And, | 
if thy charity proves mftaken, aſſure thyſelf, 7 
that God will accept the charity, and over- cor 
look the miſtabe. But if in judging him whom Gaps 
thou haſt nothing to do with, thou chanceſt and 
to judge one way, and God and truth to judge mne 
another, take heed of that dreadful tribunal, noi 
where it will not be enough to ſay, that J ing 
thought this, or T heard that; and, where no | pref 
man's miſtake will be able to warrant an un. WW /4-, 
juſt ſurmiſe, and much leſs juſtify a falſe cen- A lv 
ſure. Such would find it much better for them ¶ ſuch 
to retreat inwards, and view themſelves in the : RI 
law of God and their own conſciences; and, 2 
that will tell them their own impartially, that 5, 
will fetch off all their paint, and ſhew them IF iat 
a foul face in a true glaſs. Let them read over i carri 
their catechiſm, and lay aſide /p1ght and viru- BY doſe 
lence, goſſipping and meddling, calumny and de- nedi 
traction; and let not all about them be villains not ſc 
and reprobates, becauſe they themſelves are emma 
envious and forlorn, idle and malicious: Such J inpo 
vermin are to be look'd upon by all ſober chri- F rope 


ſtians, as the very cankers of ſociety, and the 

ſhame of any religion; and ſo far from being An 

fit to come to the ſacrament, that really they J the 6; 

are not fit to come to church ; and would _ In th 
eter 
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better become the houſe of correction, than the 
houſe of prayer. 

Nevertheleſs, as cuſtom in fin makes people 
lind, and blindneſs makes them Sold, none 
come more confidently to the ſacrament than 
ſuch wretches. But when I conſider the pure 
and bleſſed body of our Saviour paſſing through 
the open ſepulchres of ſuch throats, into the 


noiſome receptacles of their boiling, ferment- 


ing breaſts, it ſeems to me a lively, but ſad re- 
preſentation of Chriſt's being firſt buried, and 
then deſcending into hell, Let this diabolical 
leaven therefore be purged out; and, while 
ſuch pretend to be ſo buſy in cleanſing their 
hearts, let them not forget to waſh their 
mouths too. 

Seventhly and laſtly, As it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that the pious communicant has all along 
carried on, ſo let him likewiſe, in the iſſue, 
cloſe his preparatory work with reading and 
meditation. Of which, ſince the time will 
not ſerve me to ſpeak more now, I thall only 
remark this, that they are duties of ſo near an 


J import to the well-being of the foul, that the 
J proper office of reading is, to tate in its ſpiri- 


„ a. ©. ME... 


wal food, and of meditation, to dzge/t it. 


And now, I hope, that whoſoever ſhall in 


J'be ſincerity of his heart acquit himſelf as to 
Jill the foregoing duties, and thereby prepare 
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and adorn himſelf to meet and converſe in 
with his Saviour at this divine feaſt, ſhall K 
never be accoſted with the thunder of chat a; 
dreadful increpation from him, Friend, hm re 


cameſt thou in hither, not having a wedding- 
garment ? 

Bur, becauſe I am very ſenſible, that all the 
particular inſtances of duty, which may one 
way or other contribute to the fitting of men 
for this great one, can hardly be aſſigned, and 
much leſs equally and univertally applied, 
where the conditions of men are ſo different, 
I ſhall gather them all into this one plain, full, 
and comprehenſive rule; namely, Hat all thoſe 
duties which common chriſtianity always ob- 
liges a chriſtian to, ought moſt eminently, and 
with an higher and more exalted pitch of de- 
votion, to be performed by him before the ſa- 
crament; and convertibly, whatſoever duties 
div ines preſcribe to be obſerved by him with 

a peculiar fervour, and application of mind, 
upon this occaſion, ought, in their proportion, 
to be practiſed by him, through the whole 
courſe of his chriſtian converſation, 

And this is a hid and jure rule. A rule, 
that will never deceive or lurch the ſincere 
communicant. A rule, that by adding di/- 
cretion to devotion, will both keep him from 


being humourſome, ſingular, and phantaſtick 
in 
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in his preparations before the facrament, and 
(which is worſe, and mult fatally unravel all 
again) from being, as moſt are, looſe and 
remiſs after it; and thinking, that as ſoon as 
the Sacrament is over, their great buſineſs is 
done, whereas indeed it is but begun. 

And now I fear, that, as I have been too 
long upon the whole, ſo 1 have been but too 
brief upon ſo many, and thoſe ſuch weighty 
particulars, But I hope you will ſupply this 
defect, by enlarging upon them in your prac- 
tice; and make up the omiſſions of the 
pulpit, by the meditations of the cloſet. And 


God direct and aſſiſt us all in ſo concerning 
a work! 


To whom be render'd and aſcrib'd, as ts 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both naw and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON TIX. 


Of the fatal Impoſture and 
Force of Words. 


TI'S YC 26 


Woe unto them that call Evil Good, and 
Good Evil, &c. 


HESE words contain in them two 
things. 

1. A woe denounced ; and, 

2. The /n for which it is denounced; to 
wit, the calling evil good, and good evil; which 
expreſſion may be taken two ways. 

Firſt, In a judicial, and more reſtrained 
ſenſe: As it ſignifies the pronouncing of a guilty 
perſon innocent, and an innocent guilty, in the 
courſe of judgment. But this I take to be 
too particular, to reach the deſign of the words 
here. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, It may be taken in a general, and 
more enlarged ſenſe ; as it imports a miſrepre- 
ſentation of the qualities of things and actions, 
to the common apprehenſions of men, abuſing 
their minds with falſe notions; and ſo by this 
artifice making evil paſs for good, and good for 
evil, in all the great concerns of life. Where, 
by good, J queſtion not, but good morally fo 
called, bonum honeſtum, ought (chiefly at leaſt) 
to be underſtood; and that the good of profit, 
or pleaſure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hard- 
ly come into any account here, as things ex- 
tremely below the principal deſign of the ſpitit 
of God in this place. 

It is wonderful to conſider, that fince good 
is the natural and proper object, which all hu- 
man choice is carried out to; and evi that, 
which, with all its might, it ſhuns, and flies 
from: and, ſince withal, there is that con- 
trouling worth and beauty in goodneſs, that, as 

ſuch, the ui cannot but like, and defire it; 

and, on the other fide, that odious deformity 
in vice, that it never ſo much as offers itſelf 
to the affections, or practice of mankind, but 
under the diſguiſe and colours of the other . 
and fince all this is eaſily diſcernible by the 
ordinary diſcourſes of the underſtanding ; and 
laſtly, fince nothing paſſes into the choice of. 
the will, but as it comes conyeyed, and war- 
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ranted by the underſtanding, as worthy of its 
choice; I ſay, it is wonderful to conſider, that 
notwithſtanding all this, the lives and practices 
of the generality of men (in which men cer- 
tainly ſhould be moſt in earneſt) are almoſt 
wholly took up in a paſſionate purſuit of what 
is evil, and in an equal neglect, if not alſo an 
abhorrence, of what is good. This is certainly 
ſo; and experience, which is neither to be 
confuted, nor denied, does every minute prove 
the (ad truth of this aſſertion, 

But now, what ſhall be the cauſe of all this? 
For, ſo great, ſo conſtant, and ſo general a 
practice muſt needs have, not only a cauſe, 
but alſo a great, a conſtant, and a general cauſe ; 
a cauſe every way commenſurate to ſuch an ef- 
fe: And this cauſe muſt of neceſſity be from 
one of thoſe two commanding powers of the 
ſoul, the underſtanding, or the will, As for 
the will, though its liberty be ſuch, that a ſuit- 
able, or proper good being propoſed to it, it has 
a power to refuſe, or not to chuſe it; yet it 
has no power to chuſe evil, conſidered abſo- 
lutely as evil; this being directly againſt the 
nature, and natural method of its workings. 

Nevertheleſs, it is but too manifeſt, that 
things evil, extremely evil, are both readily 
choſen, and eagerly purſued and practiſed by it. 
And therefore it muſt needs be from that other 

| govern- 
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governing faculty of the ſoul, the underſiand- 


ing, which repreſents to the 2 things really 
evil, under the notion and character of good. 


And this, this is the true ſource and original of 


this great miſchief. The w chuſes, Gillen 
and embraces things evil and dettructive ; but 
it is, becauſe the underſtanding firſt tells it, that 
they are good, and wholſome, and fit to be choſen 
by it. One man gives another a cup of poiſon, 
a thing as terrible as death; but, at the fame 
time, he tells him, that it is a cordial, and ſo 
he drinks it off, and dies. 

From the beginning of the world, to this 
day, there was never any great villainy acted by 
men, but it was in the ſtrength of ſome great 
fallacy put upon their minds by a falſe repre- 
ſentation of evi for good, or good for evil, In 
the day that thou cateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely 
die, ſays God to Adam; and fo long as Adam 
believed this, he did not eat. But, fays the 
devil, In the day that thou eateſt thereof, thou 
ſhalt be ſo far from ſurely dying, that thou 
malt be immortal, and from a man, grow in- 
to an angel; and upon this different account 
of the thing, he preſently took the fruit, and 
eat mortality, miſery, and deſtruction to him- 
felt, and his whole poſterity. 

And now, can there be a ve or curſe in 
all the ſtores and magazines of vengeance, equal 
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to the malignity of ſuch a practice; of which 
one fingle inſtance could involve all mankind, 
paſt, preſent, and to come, in one univerſal 
and irreparable confuſion? God commanded, 
and told man what was good, but the devil 
ſirnamed it evil, and thereby baffled the com- 
mand, turned the world topſy turvy, and 
brought a new chaos upon the whole creation. 

But that I may give a more full diſcuſſion of 
the ſenſe and defign of the words, I ſhall do it 
under theſe following particulars: As, 

Firſt, I ſhall give you ſome general account 
of the nature of good and evil, and the reaſon 
upon which they are founded. 

Secondly, I (hall ſhew that the way by which 
good and evil commonly operate upon the mind 
of man, is by thoſe reſpective names or appel- 
lations by which they are notified, and convey- 
ed to the mind. And, 

Thirdly and /afily, I ſhall ſhew the mchref, 
directly, naturally, and unavoidably following 
from the miſapplication, and confuſion of 
thoſe names. 

And, I hope, by going over all theſe parti- 
culars, you may receive ſome tolerable ſatiſ- 
faction about this great ſubject, which we have 
now before us. 

I. And firſt for the nature of good and evil, 
what they are, and upon what they are found- 


ed. 
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ed. The knowledge of this I look upon as 
the foundation and ground- work of all thoſe 
rules, that either moral philoſophy, or divini- 
ty, can give for the direction of the lives and 
practices of men; and conſequently, ought to 
be reckoned as a firſt principle; and that ſuch 
an one, that, for ought I ſee, the thorough 
ſpeculation of good will be found much more 
difficult than the practice. But when we ſhall 
have once given ſome account of. the nature of 
good, that of evil will be known by conſe- 
quence ; as being only a privation, or abſence 
of good, in a ſubject capable of it, and proper 
for it. 

Now, good in the general nature, and noti- 
on of it, over and above the bare being of a 
thing, connotes alſo a certain ſuitableneſs or 
agreeableneſs of it to ſome other thing : Accord- 
ing to which general notion of good applied to 
the particular nature of moral goodneſs, (up- 
on which only we now inſiſt) a thing or action is 
ſaid to be morally good or evil, as it is agreeable, 
or diſagreeable, to right reaſon, or toa rational 
nature. And, as right reaſon is nothing elle 
but the underſtanding, or mind of man, diſ- 
courſing, and judging of things truly, and as 


they are in themſelves ; and as all truth is un- 


changeably the ſame (that propoſition, which 
is true at any time, being ſo for ever); ſo it 
muſt 
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muſt follow, that the moral goodneſs or evil of 
men's actions, which conſiſt in their conformi- 
ty, or inconformity to right reaſon, muſt be 
alſo cternal, neceſſary, and unchangeable. So 
that, as that, which is right reaſon, at any time, 
or in any caſe, is always riglt reaſon with re- 
lation to the ſame time, and caſe; in like man- 
ner, that which is morally good, or evil at any 
time, or in any caſe, (ſince it takes its whole 
meaſure from right reaſon) muſt be alſo eter- 
nally, and unchangeably, a moral good or evil, 
with relation to that time, and to that caſe. 
For propoſitions concerning the goodneſs, as 
well as concerning the truth of things, are 
neceſſary and perpetual. 

But you will ſay, may not the ſame action, 
as for inſtance, the killing of a man, be ſome- 
times morally good, and ſometimes morally evil? 
To wit, good when it is the execution of juſtice 
upon a malefactor; and evil, when it is the 
taking away the life of an innocent perſon? 

To this I anſwer: That this indeed is true of 
actions conſidered in their general nature or 
kind, but not conſidered in their particular, 
individual inſtances. For, generally ſpeaking, 
to take away the life of a man, is neither mo- 
rally good, nor morally evil, but capable of 
being either, as the circumſtances of things 
ſhall determine it; but every particular act of 
| killing 
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killing is of neceſſity accompanied with, and 
determin'd by ſeveral circumſtances, which 
actually and unavoidably conſtitute, and de- 
nominate it either good or evil. And that, 
which being performed under ſuch and ſuch 
circumſtances, is morally good, cannot poſlibly, 
under the ſame circumſtances, ever be morally 
evil: And ſo on the contrary. | 

From whence we infer the villainous falſe- 
hood of two aſſertions, held and maintained by 
ſome perſons, and too much countenanced by 
ſome others in the world. As, 

Fir/t, That good and evil, honeſt and diſboneſt, 
are not qualities exiſting or inherent in things 
themſelves, but only founded in the opinions 
of men concerning things. So that any thing 
or action, that has gained the general approba- 
tion of any people, or ſociety of men, ought, 
in reſpect of thoſe perſons, to be eſteemed o- 
rally good, or honeſt; and, whatſoever falls un- 
der their general diſapprobation, ' ought, upon 
the ſame account, to be reckoned morally evil, 
or diſhoneſt; which alſo, they would ſeem to 
prove from the very ſignification of the word 
boneftus; which, originally and ſtrictly, ſigni- 
fies no more than creditable, and is but a 
derivative from honor, which ſignifies credit or 
honour ; and according to the opinion of ſome, 
(we know) that is lodg'd only in the eſteem 
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and thoughts of thoſe who pay it, and not in 
the thing, or perſon, whom it is paid to. Thus, 
for example, thieving, or robbing, was accounted 
amongſt the Spartans a gallant, worthy, and a 
creditable thing ; and conſequently, according 
to the principle which we have mentioned, 
thievery, amongſt the ſpartans, was a practice 
morally good and honeſt. Thus alſo, both with 
the Grecians, and the Romans, it was held a mag- 
nanimous, and highly laudable act, for a man un- 
der any great or inſuperable miſery, or diſtreſs, to 
put an end to his own life; and accordingly, 
with thoſe who had ſuch thoughts of it, that, 
which we call ſelf. murder, was properly a good, 
an honeſt, and a virtuous action. And, perſons 
of the higheſt and moſt acknowledged probity 
and virtue amongſt them; ſuch as Marcus Cato, 
and Pomponius Atticus, actually did it, and 
ſtand celebrated both by their orators and hiſto- 
rians, for ſo doing. And I could alſo inſtance 
in other actions of a fouler and more unnatural 
hue, which yet from the approbation and cre- 
dit they have found in ſome countries and places, 
have paſſed for good morality in thoſe places: 
But out of reſpect to common humanity, as well 
as divinity, I ſhall paſs them over. And thus 
much for the firſt aſſertion, or opinion, 
Secondly, The ſecond opinion, or poſition, 
is, that good and evil, honeſt and diſhoneſt, are 
Vor. II. Y originally 
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originally founded in the laws and conſtitutions 
of the ſovereign civil power, enjoining ſome 
things or actions, and prohibiting others. 80 
that when any thing is found conducing to the 
welfare of the publick, and thereupon comes 
to be enacted by governors into a law, it is forth. 
with thereby render'd morally good and honeſt , 
and, on the contrary, evi and diſboneſt, when 
upon its contrariety to the publick welfare, it 
ſtands prohibited and condemned by the ſame 
publick authority, 
This was the opinion heretofore of Epicury;, 
as it is repreſented by Gaſſendus; who under- 
ſtood his notions too well, to miſ-repreſent 
them: And lately of one amongſt our ſelves, a leſs 
philoſopher, though the greater heathen of the 
two, the infamous author of the /evrathan. 
And the like lewd, ſcandalous, and immoral 
doctrine, or worſe (if poſſible) may be found 
in ſome writers of another kind of note and 
character; whom, one would have thought, 
not only religion, but ſhame of the world might 
have taught better things. 

Such as, for inſtance, Bellarmine himſelf, 
who in his 4th book and 5th chapter, de ponti- 
fice Romano, has this monſtrous paſſage. That 
« if the pope ſhould through error or miſtake 
% command vices, and prohibit virtues, the 
« church would be bound in conſcience to believe 
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vice to be good, and virtue evil. I ſhall give 
you the whole paſſage in his own words to a 
title: Fides catholica docet omnem virtutem 
« efſe bonam, omne vitium eſſe malum. Si au- 
« tem erraret papa, pracipiendo vitia vel pro- 
« hibendo virtutes, teneretur eccleſia credere 
« oitta efſe bona & virtutes malas, niſi vellet 
contra conſcientiam peccare. Good God! 
That any thing that wears the name of a chri- 
fan, or but of a man, ſhould venture to own 
ſuch a villainous, impudent, and blaſphemous 
aſſertion in the face of the world, as this! 
What! muſt murther, adultery, theft, fraud, 
extortion, perjury, drunkenneſs, rebellion, and 
the like, paſs for good and commendable actions, 
and fit to be practiſed? And mercy, chaſtity, 
juſtice, truth, temperance, loyalty, and fincere 
dealing, be accounted things utterly evil, immo- 
ral, and not to be followed by men, in caſe 
the pope, who is generally weak, and almoſt 
always a wicked man, ſhould, by his miſtake, 
and infallible ignorance, command the former, 
and forbid the latter? Did Chriſt himſelf ever 
aſſume ſuch a power, as to alter the morality 
of actions, and to transform vice into virtue, 
and virtue into vice by his bare word? Cer- 
tainly never did a groſſer paradox, or a wickeder 
ſentence drop from the mouth or pen of any 

14 mortal 
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mortal man, ſince reaſon or religion had any 
being in the world. 

And, I muſt confeſs, I have often with great 
amazement wonder'd how it could poſſibly 
come from a perſon of ſo great a reputation both 
for learning and virtue too, as the world allows 
Bellarmine to have been. But when men give 
themſelves over to the defence of wicked in- 
tereſts, and falſe propoſitions, it is juſt with 
God to ſmite the greateſt abilities with the 
greateſt infatuations, 

But as for theſe two poſitions, or aſſertions, 
that the moral good or evil, the honeſty or diſho- 
neſty of human actions, ſhould depend either upon 
the opinions or upon the lau of men; they are 
certainly falſe in themſefves, becauſe they are 
infinitely abſurd in Chir conſequences. Some of 
which are ſuch as theſe. As, 

Firſt, If the moral goodneſs, or evil of mens 
actions were originally founded in, and ſo pro- 
ceeded wholly from the opinions, or laws of 

men, then it would follow, that they muſt 
change and vary according to the change and 
difference of the opinions and laws of men: And 
conſequently, that the ſame action, under ex- 
actly the ſame circumſtances, may be morally 
good one day, and morally evil another; and 
morally good in one place, and morally evil in 
another: Foraſmuch as the ſame ſovereign au- 
thority 
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thority may enact or make a law, commanding 
ſuch or ſuch an action to day, and a quite con- 
trary law forbidding the fame action to morrow ; 
and the very ſame action, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, may be commanded by law in one 
country, and prohibited by law in another. 


Which being ſo, the conſequence is manifeſt, and 


the abſurdity of the conſequent intolerable. 
Secondly, If the moral goodneſs, or evil of 
mens actions, depended originally upon human 
laws, then thoſe laws themſelves could neither 
be morally good nor evil: The conſequence is 
evident, becauſe thoſe laws are not commanded, 
or prohibited by any antecedent human laws : 
And conſequently, if the moral goodneſs, or 
evil of any act were to be derived only from a 
precedent human law, laws themſelves not ſup- 
poſing a dependence upon other precedent hu- 
man laws, could have no moral goodneſs or evil 
in them. Which to aſſert of any human act, 


(fuch as all human laws eſſentially are, and muſt 


be) is certainly a very groſs abſurdity. 


Thirdly, If the moral goodneſs, or evil of 


mens actions were ſufficiently derived from hu- 
man laws, or conſtitutions; then upon ſuppo- 
fal that a divine /aw ſhould (as it often does) 
command what 1s prohibited by human laws, 
and prohibit what is commanded by them, it 
would follow, that either ſuch commands and 
22 prohibi- 
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prohibitions of the divine law do not at all affect 
the actions of men in point of their morality, 
ſo as to render them either good or evil, or, that 
the ſame action, at the ſame time, may, in re- 
ſpect of the divine law commanding it, be 0. 
rally good; and, in reſpect of a human law for- 
bidding it, be morally evil. Than which con- 
ſequence nothing can be more clear, nor withal 
more abſurd. 

And many more of the like nature, I could 
eaſily draw forth, and lay before you: Every 
falſe principle or propoſition being ſure to be at- 
tended with a numerous train of abſurdities. 

But, as to the ſubje&t-matter now in hand; 
ſo far is the morality of human actions, as to 
the goodneſs orevil of them, trom being founded 
in any human law, that in very many, and thoſe 
the principal inſtances of human action, it is 
not originally founded in, or derived from fo 
much as any pofitive divine law. There being 
a jus naturale certainly antecedent to all jus po- 


fitroum, either human or divine; and that ſuch, 


as reſults from the very nature and being of 
things, as they ſtand in ſuch a certain habitude, 
or relation to one another: To which relation, 
whatſoever is done agreeably, is morally and 
eſſentially good; and, whatſoever is done other- 


wile, is, at the ſame rate, morally evil. 
And 
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And this I ſhall exemplify in thoſe two grand 
comprehenſive, moral duties, which man is for 
ever obliged to, his duty towards God, and his 
duty towards his neighbour, 

And firſt, for his duty towards God; which 
is, To love and obey him with all his heart, and 
all his foul. It is certain that for a rational, in- 
telligent creature to conform himſelf to the will 
of God in all things, carries in it a moral recti- 
tude, or goodneſs; and to diſobey or oppoſe his 
will in any thing, imports a moral obliquity, 
before God ever deals forth any particular law, 
or command to ſuch a creature: There being 
a general obligation upon man to obey all God's 
laws, whenſoever they ſhall be declared, before 
any particular inſtance of law comes actually 
to be declared. But now whence is this? Why, 
from that eſential ſuitableneſi, which obedience 
has to the relation which is between a rational 
creature, and his Creator. Nothing 1n nature 
being more irrational, and irregular, and con- 
ſequently more immoral, than for an intelligent 
being to oppoſe, or diſobey that ſovereign, ſu- 
preme w1i//, which gave him that being, and 
has withal the ſole and abſolute diſpoſal of him 
in all his concerns. So that there needs no po- 
ſitive law, or ſanction of God to ſtamp an ob- 
liquity upon ſuch a diſobedience ; ſince it cleaves 


to it cllencaally, and by way of natural reſult 
Y 4 from 
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from it, upon the account of that utter unſuit- 
ableneſs which diſobedience has to the relation 
which man naturally and neceſſarily ſtands in 
towards his Maker. 

\- And then, in the next place, for his duty to 
his neighbour : The whole of which is compri- 
zed in that great rule, of doing as a man would 
be done by. We may truly affirm, that the 0. 
rality of this rule does not originally derive it- 
ſelf from thoſe words of our Saviour, Mat. vii. 
12. Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 

unto you, do ye even fo unto them: No, nor yet 
trom Moſes or the prophets ; but it is as old as 

Adam, and bears date with human nature it- 
ſelf; as ſpringing from that primitive relation g 
of equality, which all men, as fellow creatures 
and fellow ſubjefs to the ſame ſupreme Lord, 
bear to one another, in reſpect of that common 
right which every man has equally to his life, 
and to the proper comforts of life; and conſe- a 

quently, to all things naturally neceſſary to the | 
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ſupport of both. 
Now, whatſoever one man has a right to 
keep or poſſeſs, no other man can have a right 
to take from him. So that no man hasaright 
to expect that from, or to do that 70 another, 
which that other has not an equal right to ex- 
pect from, and to do to him, Which parity | 
of right, as to all "I purely natural, being | 
undoubt- 
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undoubtedly the reſult of nature itſelf, can any 
thing be inferred from thence more conform- 


able to reaſon, and conſequently of a greater 


moral rectitude, than that ſuch an equality of 
right ſhould alſo cauſe an equality of behaviour 
between man and man, as to all thoſe mutual 
offices and intercourſes, in which life, and the 
happineſs of life are concerned? Nothing cer- 
tainly can ſhine out, and ſhew itſelf by the mere 
light of reaſon, as an higher and more unqueſti- 
onable piece of morality than 7%, nor as a 


more confeſſed deviation from morality than 


the contrary practice. 
From all which diſcourſe, I think we may, 


without preſumption, conclude, that the ationis 
boni & mali; the nature of good and evil, as to 
the principal inſtances of both, ſpring from thar 
eſſential habitude or relation, which the nature 
of one thing bears to another by virtue of that 
order which they ſtand placed in here in the 
world, by the very law and condition of their 
creation; and, for that reaſon, do and muſt 
precede all poſitive laws, ſanctions, or inſtitu- 
tions whatſoever. Good and evil are in mora- 
lity, as the eaſt and weſt are in the frame of 
the world; founded in, and divided by that fixt 
and unalterable ſituation, which they have re- 
ſpectively in the whole body of the univerſe : 
Or, as the right hand is diſcriminated from the 


left, 
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left, by a natural, neceſſary, and never- to-be 
confounded diſtinction. 
And thus I have done with the fr/t thing 


propoſed, and given you ſuch an account of the 


nature of good and evil, as the meaſure of the 
preſent exerciſe and occaſion would allow. Paſs 
we now to the 

2. Which is to ſhew, that the way by which 
good and evil generally operate upon the mind of 
man, 1s by thoſe words or names by which they are 
notified and conveyed to the mind. Words are 
the ſigns and ſymbols of things; and, as in ac- 
counts, cyphers and figures paſs for real ſums; 
ſo in the courſe of human affairs, words and 
names paſs for things themſelves. For things, 
or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they 
ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own natural 
bulk paſs into the apprehenſion ; but they are 


taken in by their ideas, their notzons or reſem- 


blances; which imprinting themſelves after a 


ſpiritual, immaterial manner, inthe imagina- 
tion; and from thence under a farther refine- 
ment, paſſing into the intellect, are by that ex- 
preſſed by certain words or names found out 
and invented by the mind, for the communi- 
cation of its conceptions or thoughts to others. 
So that as conceptions are the images or reſem- 
blances of things to the mind within itſelf; in 
like manner are words or names the marks, to- 

kens 
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kens or reſemblances of thoſe conceptions to 
the minds of them whom we converſe with: 
r & Th puvii F & Th du H ren dUubrag, 
being the known maxim laid down by the phi- 
loſopher, as the firſt and moſt — 
rule of all diſcourſe. 

This therefore is certain, that in FROM life, 
or converſation, werds ſtand for things; the 
common buſineſs of the world not being capable 
of being managed otherwiſe: For by theſe, 
men come to know one another's minds: By 
theſe, they convenant and confederate: By 
| theſe, they buy and ſell, they deal and traffick. 
In ſhort, words are the great inſtruments both 
of practice and deſign; which for the moſt 
part, move wholly in the ſtrength of them. 
Foraſmuch as it is the nature of man both to 
will and to do, according to the perſuaſion he 
has of the goed and evil of thoſe things that 
come before him ; and to take up his perſua- 
ſions according to the repreſentations made to 
him of thoſe qualities, by their reſpective names, 
or appellations. | 

This is the true and natural account of this 
matter; and it is all chat I ſhall remark upon 
this ſecond head, I proceed now to the 

3. Which is, to ſhew the miſchief which di- 
reely, naturally, and unavoidably follows from 
cle * and confuſion of thoſe names. 

And, 
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And, in order to this, I ſhall premiſe theſe two 
conſiderations. 

1. That the generality of mankind is wholly 
and abſolutely governed by words and names; 
without, nay, for the moſt part, even again} 
the knowledge men have of things. The mul- 
titude, or common rout, like a drove of ſheep, 
or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
- noiſe, or cry, which their drivers ſhall accuſtom 
them to. | 

And, he who will ſetup fora ſkilful manager 
of the rabble, ſo long as they have but ears 16 
hear, needs never enquire, whether they have 
any underſtanding whereby to judge; but with 
two or three popular, empty words, ſuch as 
fopery and ſuperſtition, right of the ſubject, li- 
berty of conſcience, Lord Feſus Chriſt, well tu- 
ned and humoured, may whiſtle them back- 
wards and forwards, upwards and downwards, 
till he is weary ; and get up upon their backs 
when he is ſo. 

As for the meaning of the word itſelf, that 
may ſhift for itſelf; and, as for the ſenſe and 
reaſon of it, that has little or nothing todo here; 
only let it ſound full and round, and chime 
right to the humour which is at preſent agog, 
(juſt as a big, long, rattling name is ſaid to 
command even adoration from a Spaniard ) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, ſenſeleſs 

engine 
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engine the rabble-driver ſhall be able to carry 
all before him, or to draw all after him, as he 
pleaſes. For a plauſible infignificant word, 
in the mouth of an expert demagogue, is a 
dangerous and adreadful weapon. 

You know, when Cæſar's army mutinied, 
and grew troubleſome, no argument from in- 
tereſt, or reaſon, could ſatisfy or appeaſe them : 
But, as ſoon as he gave them the appellation of 
quirites, the tumult was immediately huſh'd, 
and all were quiet and content, and took that 
one word in good payment for all. Such is the 
trivial flightneſs and levity of moſt minds. 
And indeed, take any paſſion of the ſoul of man, 
while it is predominant, and afloat, and, juſt 
in the critical height of it, nick it with ſome 
lucky, or unlucky word, and you may as cer- 
tainly over-rule it to your own purpole, as a 
ſpark of fire, falling upon gun-powder, will 
infallibly blow it up. 

The truth is, he who ſhall duly confider 
theſe matters, will find that there is a certain 
bewitchery,or faſcination in words, which makes 
them operate with a force beyond what we can 
naturally give an account of. For, would not 
a man think, ill deeds, and ſhrewd turns, 
ſhould reach farther, and ſtrike deeper than ill 
words? And yet many inſtances might be gi- 


ven, in which men have much more eaſily 
pardoned 
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pardoned ill things done, than ill things /a:d 
againſt them: Such a peculiar rancour and ve- 
nom do they leave behind them in mens minds, 
and ſo much more poyſonouſly and incurably 
does the ſerpent bite with his tongue, than with 
his teeth. | | 

Nor are men prevailed upon at this odd un- 
accountable rate, by bare words, only through 
a defeft of knowledge; but ſometimes alſo do 
they ſuffer themſelves to be carried away with 
theſe puffs of wind, even contrary to knowledge 
and experience itſelf, For otherwiſe, how 
could men be brought to ſurrender up their 
reaſon, their intereſt, and their credit to flat- 
tery? Groſs, fulſom, abuſive flattery ; indeed 
more abuſive and reproachful, upon a true eſti- 
mate of things and perſons, than the rudeſt 
ſcoffs, and the ſharpeſt invectives. Vet ſo it is, 


that though men know themſelves utterly void | 


of thoſe qualities and perfections, which the 
impudent ſycophant, at the ſame time, both 
aſcribes to them, and in his ſleeve laughs at 
them for believing ; nay, though they know that 
the flatterer himſelf knows the falſhood of his 
own flatteries, yet they ſwallow the fallacious 
morſel, love the impoſtor, and with both arms 
hug the abuſe ; and that to ſuch a degree, that 
no offices of friendſhip, no real ſervices ſhall 
be able to lie in the balance againſt thoſe luſ- 

cious 


- 
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cious falſhoods, which flattery ſhall feed the 
mind of a fool in power with; the ſweetneſs of 
the one infinitely overcomes the ſubſtance of 
the other, 

And therefore, you ſhall ſeldom ſee, that 
ſuch an one cares to have men of worth, ho- 
neſty, and veracity about him; for, ſuch per- 
ſons cannot fall down and worſhip ſtocks and 
ſtones, though they are placed never ſo high 
above them. But their yea is yea, and their 
nay, nay; and they cannot admire a fox for his 
ſincerity, a wolf for his generoſity, nor an aſs 
for his wit and ingenuity; and therefore can 
never be acceptable to thoſe whoſe whole cre- 
dit, intereſt, and advantage lies in their not ap- 
pearing to the world, what they are really in 
themſelves. None are or can be welcome to 
ſuch, but thoſe who ſpeak paint and waſh; for 
that is the thing they /ove; and, no wonder, 
ſince it is the thing they need. 

There is hardly any rank, order or degree 
of men, but more or leſs have been captivated 
and enſlaved by words. It is a weaknefs, or 
rather a fate, which attends both high and low; 
the ſtateſman, who holds the helm, as well as 
the peaſant who holds the plough. So that if 
ever you find an ignoramus in place and power, 
and can have ſo little conſcience, and ſo much 
confidence, as to tell him to his face, that he 

has 
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has a wit and an underſtanding above all the 


world beſide; and * That what his own reaſon 
cannot ſuggeſt to him, neither can the united rea- 
fon of all mankind put together; I dare under- 
take, that, as fulſome a doſe as you give him, 
he ſhall readily take it down, and admit the 
commendation, though he cannot believe the 
thing: Blanditiæ etiam cum excluduntur, pla- 
cent, ſays Seneca, Tell him, that no hiſtory 
or antiquity can match his policies and his 
conduct; and preſently the ſot (becauſe he 
knows neither hiſtory, nor antiquity ) ſhall be- 
gin to meaſure himſelf by himſelf, (which is the 


only ſure way for him not to fall ſhort) and ſo 


immediately amongſt his outward admirers, 
and his inward deſpiſers, vouched alſo by a 
teſte meipſo, he ſteps forth an exact politician; 


and, by a wonderful, and new way of arguing, - 


proves himſelf 20 fool, becauſe, forſooth, the 
ſycophant, who tells him ſo, is an egregious 
knave. | 

But to give you yet a groſſer inſtance of the 
force of words, and of the extreme vanity of 
man's nature in being influenced by them, 
hardly ſhall you meet with any perſon, man 
or woman, ſo aged, or ill-favoured, but if 


Mes 
. 


* The words of a great ſeiſ- opiniator, and a bitter reviler of 


the clergy. 
you 


* 
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you will venture ro commend them for their 
comelineſs ; nay, and for their youth too, though 
time out of mind is wrote upon every line of 
their face; yet they ſhall take it very well at 
your hands, and begin to think with themſelves, 
that certainly they have ſome perfections, which 
the generality of the world are not ſo happy 
as to be aware of, 

But now, are not theſe (think we) ſtrange 
ſelf-deluſfions, and yet atteſted by common ex- 
perience, almoſt every day? But whence, in 
the mean time, can all this proceed, but from 
that beſotting intoxication, which this verbal 
magick (as I may ſo call it) brings upon the 
mind of man? For can any thing in nature 
have a more certain, deep, and undeniable ef- 
tet, than folly has upon man's mind, and age 
upon his body? And yet we ſee, that in both 
theſe, words are able to perſuade men out of 
what they ind and feel, to reverſe the very im- 
preſſions of ſenſe, and to amuſe men with fan- 
cies and paradoxes, even in ſpight of nature 
and experience. But ſince it would be endleſs 
to purſue all the particulars in which this hu- 
mour ſhews itſelf ; whoſoever would have one 
full, lively and complete view of an empty, 
ſhallow, ſelf-opinionated grandee, furrounded 
by his flatterers, (like a choice diſh of meat 
by a company of fellows commending, and de- 

You, II. 2 VOuring 
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vouring it at the ſame time) let him caſt his 
eye upon Ahab in the midit of his falſe pro- 
phets, 2 Kings xxii. Where we have them all 
with one voice for giving him a caſt of their 
court-prophecy, and ſending him, in a com- 
pliment, to be knockt on the head at Ramel. 
Gilead. But, ſays Jeheſhaphat, (who ſmelt 


the paraſite through the prophet ) in the 7th. 


verſe, Is there not a prophet of the Lord beſides, 
that we may enquire of him? Why yes, ſays 


Ahab, there is yet one man by whom we may en- 


quireof the Lord; but TI hate him, for he doth 
not propheſy good concerning me, but evil. Ah! 


That was his crime; the poor man was ſo ge 


a ſubjec?, and ſo bad a courtier, as to venture 
to ſerve, and fave his prince, whether he would 
orno; for, it ſeems, to give Abab ſuch warn- 
ing as might infallibly have prevented his de- 
ſtruction, was eſteemed by him evi, and to 
puſh him on head- long into it, becauſe he was 
ſond of it, was accounted good. Theſe were 
his new meaſures of good and evil. And therc- 
fore, thoſe who knew how to make their court 


better, (as the word is) tell him a bold lye in 


God's name, and therewith ſent him packing 
to his certain doom; thus calling evz/ good at 
the coſt of their prince's crown, and his life 
too, But what cared they? They knew that 


it would pleaſe, and that was enough for them; 
there 
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there being always a ſort of men in the world, 


(whom others have an intereſt to ſerve by) who 
had rather a great deal be p/ca/ed, than be /afe. 


_ Strike them under the tb rib, provided ar 


the ſame time you &//s them too, as Joab ſerved 
Abner, and you may both deſtroy and oblige 
them with the ſame blow. 

Accordingly, in the xxxth of 1/a:ah, we find 
ſome arrived to that pitch of ſottiſnneſs, and 
ſo much in love with their own ruin, as to own 
plainly and roundly what they would be at; 
in the 13th verſe, Propheſy not unto us, ſay 
they, right things, but propheſy to us ſmooth 
things. As if they had ſaid, do but oil the ra- 
zor for us, and let us alone to cut our own 


throats, Such an enchantment 1s there in words; 


and fo fine a thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be 


ruined plauſibly, and to be uſhered to their 


deſtruction with panegyrick and acclamation : 
A ſhameful, though irrefragable argument of 
the abſurd empire and uſurpation of words oyer 
things; and that the greateſt affairs, and moſt 
important intereſts of the world, are carried on 
by things, not as they are, but as they are called. 
And thus much for the firſt thing which I 
thought neceſſary to premiſe to the proſecution 
of our third particular. 
2. The other thing to be premiſed, is this; 
that as the generality of men are wholly govern'd 
Z 2 by 
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by names and words; ſo there is nothing, in 
which they are ſo remarkably, and powerfully 
govern'd by them, as in matters of good and 
evil; ſo far as theſe qualities relate to, and 
affect the actions of men. A thing certainly 
of a moſt fatal and pernicious import. For, 
though in matters of mere ſpeculation it is not 
much the con cern of ſociety, whether or no 
men proceed wholly upon fruſt, and take the 
bare word of others, for what they aſſent to, 
ſince it is not much material to the welfare either 
of government, or of themſelves, whether they 
opine right or wrong, and whether they be phi- 
loſophers, or no; yet it 1s vaſtly the concern 
both of government, and of themſelves too, 
whether they be morally good or bad, honeſt or 
diſboneſt. And ſurely, it is hardly poſſible for 
men to make it their buſineſs to be v/r7 ous or 
honeſt, while vices are called and pointed out 
to them by the names of virtues; and they all 
the while ſuppoſe the nature of things to be 
truly and faithfully ſignified by their names, 
and thereupon believe as they hear, and pratti/e 
as they believe. And that this is the courſe of 
much the greater part of the world, thus to 
take up their perſuaſions concerning good and 
evil by an implicit faith, and a full acquieſcence 
in the word of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things 


to them under theſe characters, I ſhall prove 
by 
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by two reaſons; and thoſe ſuch as (I fear) will 
not only be found reaſons to evince that men 
actually do ſo; but alſo ſad demonſtrations to 
conclude that they are never like todo otherwile. 
Firſt, The firſt of which ſhall be taken from 
that fimilitude, neighbourhood and affinity, 
which is between vice and virtue, good and evil, 
in ſeveral notable inſtances of each. For, though 
the general natures, and definitions of theſe qua- 
lities are ſufficiently diſtant from one another, 
and ſo in no danger of a promiſcuous confuſion; 
yet when they come to ſubſiſt in particulars, 
and to be cloathed, and attended with ſeveral 
accidents, and circumſtances, the caſe is hereby 
much altered; for then, the diſcernment is nei- 
ther ſo eaſie, nor yet fo certain. Thus it is 
not always ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh between an 


act of liberality, and an act of prodigality; be- 


tween an act of courage, and an act of raſhneſs; 
an act of puſilanimity, and an act of great mo- 
deſty or humanity: Nay, and ſome have had 
the good luck to have their very dullneſs dig- 
nified with the name of gravity, and to be no 
ſmall gainers by the miſtake. And many more 
fuch actions of dubious quality might be in- 
ſtanced in, too numerous to be here recounted, 
or inſiſted on. In all which, and the like, it 
requiring too great a ſagacity for vulgar minds 


to draw the line nicely and exactly between 


23 vice 
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vice and virtue, and to adjuſt the due limits of 
each; it is no wonder, if moſt men attempt 
not a laborious ſcrutiny into things themſelves, 
but only take names and words, as they firſt 
come, and ſo without any more ado reſt in 
them; it being ſo much eaſier, in all diſquiſi- 
tions of truth, to ſuppoſe, than to prove, and 
to believe, than to diſtinguiſh. 

Secondly, The other Reaſon of the ſame ſhall 
be taken from the great and natural inability 
of moſt men to judge exactly of things; which 
makes it very difficult for them to diſcern the 
real good and evil of what comes before them, 
to conſider, and weigh circumſtances, to ſcat- 
ter, and look through the miſts of error, and 
ſo ſeparate appearances from realities. For the 
greater part of mankind is but flow and dull 
of apprehenſion; and therefore in many caſes 
under a neceſſity of ſeeing with other mens 
eyes, and judging with other mens underſtand- 
ing; nature having manifeſtly contrived things 
ſo, that the vulgar, and the many, are fit only 
to be led or driven, but by no means fit to * 
or direct themſelves. 

To which their want of judging or diſcern- 
ing abilities, we may add alſo their want of 
leiſure and opportunity to apply their minds to 
ſuch a ſerious and attentive conſideration, as 


may let them into a full diſcovery of the true 
goodneſs 
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goodneſs and evil of things; which are qualities, 


which ſeldom diſplay themſclves to the firſt 
view: for in moſt things, good and evil lie 
(ſhuffled and thruſt up together in a confuſed 
heap; and it is ſtudy and intention of thought 
which muſt draw them forth, and range them 
under their diſtin heads. But there can be no 
ſtudy, without time ; and the mind mult abide 
and dwell upon things, or be always a ſtranger 
to the ide of them. Through deſire (ſays So- 
lomon) a man having ſeparated himſelf, ſeeketh 
and intermeddleth with all wiſdom, Prov, xviil. 
12. There muſt be leiſure and a retirement, 
ſolitude, and a ſequeſtration of a man's ſelf 
from the noiſe and toil of the world: for truth 
ſcorns to be ſeen by. eyes too much fixed upon 
inferior objects; it lies too deep to be tetcht up 
with the plough, and too cloſe to be beaten out 
with the hammer, It dwells not in ſhops or 
work-houſes; nor till the late age was it ever 
known, that any one ſerved ſeven years to a 
ſmith or a taylor, that he might at the end 
thereof proceed maſter of any other arts, but 
ſuch as thoſe trades taught him; and much 
leſs that he ſhould commence doctor, or divine, 
from the ſhop-board, or the anvil; or from 
whiſtling to a team, come to preach to a con- 


gregation. | 
2 Theſe 
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| Theſe were the peculiar, extraordinary pri- 
vileges of the late bleſſed times of light and in- 
ſpiration: otherwiſe nature will {till hold on 
its old courſe, never doing any thing which is 
confiderable without the aſſiſtance of its two 
great helps, art and induſtry. But above all, 
the knowledge of what is good, and what is 
evil, what ought, and what ought not to be done, 
in the ſeveral offices and relations of life, is a 
thing too large to be compaſſed, and too hard 
to be maſter d, without brains and ſtudy, parts 
and contemplation; which providence never 
thought fit to make much the greateſt part of 
mankind poſſeſſors of. And conſequently thoſe 
who are not ſo, muſt, for the knowledge of 
moſt things, depend upon thoſe who are; and 
receive their information concerning good and 
evil, from ſuch verbal or nominal repreſenta- 
tions of each, as ſhall be imparted to them by 
thoſe, whoſe ability and integrity they have 
cauſe to rely upon, for a faithful account of 
theſe matters. 

And thus, from theſe two great conſidera- 
tions premiſed; 1. That the generality of the 
world are wholly governed by words and names; 
And 2. 'That the chief inſtance in which they 
are ſo, is in ſuch words and names, as import 
the good or evil of things; ( which both the 
difficulty of things themſelves, and the very 
condition 
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condition of human nature conſtrains much 
the greateſt part of mankind to take wholly 
upon truſt ) I ſay, from theſe two confidera- 
tions, muſt needs be inferr'd, what a fatal, de- 
viliſh, and deſtructive effect the miſapplication 
and confuſion of theſe great governing names* 
of good and evil muſt inevitably have upon the 
ſocieties of men. The comprehenſive miſchief 
of which will appear from this, that it takes 
in both thoſe ways, by which the greateſt evils 
and calamities which are incident to man, do 
directly break in upon him. 

The fir of which is by his being deceived, 
and the ſecond by his being miſrepreſented. And 
firſt, for the firſt of theſe; I do not in the leaſt 
doubt, but if a true and juſt computation could 
be made of all the miſeries and misfortunes 
that befal men in this world, rwothirds of them, 
at leaſt, would be found reſolveable into their 
being deceived by falſe appearances of good : 
firſt deluding their apprehenſions, and then by 


natural conſequence perverting their actions; 


from which are the great ſues of life and death; 
fince according to the eternal ſanction of God 
and nature, ſuch as a man's actions are for good 
or evil, ſuch ought alſo his condition to be for 
happineſs or miſery. 

Now all deception in the courſe of life is 


indeed nothing elſe but a /ye reduced to prac- 
tice, 
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tice, and falſhood paſſing from words into 
things. 

For is a man impoveriſhed and undone by 
the purchaſe of an eſtate? Why, it is, becauſe 
he bought an impoſture; pay'd down his money 
for a lye, and by the help of the beſt and ableſt 
counſel (forſooth) that could be had, took a 
bad title for a good. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage? Still it is 
becauſe he was deceived ; and put his neck in 
the ſnare, before he put it into the yoke, and 
io took that for virtue and affection, which 
was nothing but vice in a diſguiſe, and a devi- 
liſh humour under a demure look. 

Is he again unhappy and calamitous in his 
friendſhips? Why, in this alſo, it is becauſe 
he built upon the air, and trod upon a quick- 
land, and took that for kindneſs and ſincerity, 
which was only malice and deſign, ſeeking an 
opportunity to ruin him effectually, and to over- 
turn him in all his intereſts by the ſure, but fa- 
tal handle of his own good-nature and credu- 
1 

And laſtly, is a man betrayed, loſt, and 
blown by ſuch agents, and inſtruments, as he 
employs in bis greateſt and neareſt concerns? 
Why, ſtill the cauſe of it is from this, that he 
miſplaced his confidence, took hypocriſy for 


fidelity, and ſo relied upon the ſervices of a 
pack 
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pack of villains, who deſigned nothing but their 
own game, and to „ate him, while they played 
for themſelves. 

But not to mention any more particulars, 
there is no eſtate, office, or condition of life 
whatſoever, but groans and labours under the 
killing truth of what we have aſſerted. 

For it is this which ſupplants not only private 
perſons, but kingdoms and governments, by 
keeping them ignorant of their own ſtrengths 
and weakneſſes; and it is evident that govern- 
ments may be equally deſtroyed by an ignorance 
of either. For the weak, by thinking them- 
ſelves ſtrong, are induced to venture and pro- 
claim war againſt that which ruins them; and 
the ſtrong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are 
thereby render'd as unactive, and conſequently 
as uſeleſs, as if they really were ſo. In Luke 
xiv. 31. When a king with ten thouſand is to meet 
a king coming againſt bim with twenty thouſand, 
our Saviour adviſes him, before he ventures the 
ifſue of a battle, fo ſit down and conſider. But 
now a falſe gloſſing paraſite would give him 
quite another kind of counſel, and bid him only 
reckon his ten thouſand forty, call his fool-har- 
dineſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, 
becauſe blindly, and by miſtaking himſelf for a 


Ion, come to periſh like an as. 
| In 
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In ſhort, it is this great plague of the world, 
deception, which takes wrong meaſures, and 
makes falſe muſters almoſt in every thing ; 
which ſounds a retreat inſtead of a charge, and 
a charge inſtead of a retreat; which overthrows 
whole armies; and ſometimes by one lying 
word, treacherouſly caſt our, turns the fate and 
fortune of ſtates and empires, and lays the moſt 
flouriſhing monarchies in the duſt. A blind 
guide 1s certainly a great miſchief, but a guide 
that þ/;nds thoſe whom he ſhould /ead, is un- 
doubtedly a much greater. 

Secondly, The other great and undoing miſ- 
chief, which befals men upon the foremen- 
tioned account, is by their being mſrepreſented. 
Now, as by calling evil good, a man is milre- 
preſented to himſelf in the way of fattery; 
ſo by calling good evil, he is miſrepreſented to 
others in the way of fander and detraction. I 
ſay, detraction, that killing, poyſoned arrow 
drawn out of the devil's gurver, which is al- 
ways flying abroad, and doing execution in the 
dark; againſt which no virtue is a defence, no 
innocence a ſecurity, For, as by flattery, a 
man is uſually brought to open his boſom to 
his mortal enemy; ſo by detraction, and a ſlan- 
derous miſreport of perſons he is often brought 
to ſhut the ſame even to his beſt and trueſt 

| friends. 
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friends. In both caſes he receives a fatal blow, 
fince that which ſtrips him of a friend, equally 
attacks him in all thoſe intereſts, that are ca- 
pable of being weakened by the one, and ſup- 
ported by the other. 

The moſt direct and efficacious way to ruin 
any man, is to miſrepreſent him; and it often 
ſo falls out, that it wounds on both ſides, and 
not only mauls the perſon miſrepreſented, but 
him alſo, to whom he is miſrepreſented: For 
if he be great and powerful (as ſpies and pick- 
thanks ſeldom apply to any others) it generally 
provokes him through miſtake to perſecute and 
tyrannize over, nay, and ſometimes even to 
dip his hands in the blood of the innocent and 
the juſt, and thereby involve himſelf in ſuch a 
guilt, as ſhall arm heaven and earth againſt 
him, the vengeance of God, and the indigna- 
tion of men ; who will both eſpouſe the quar- 
rel of a bleeding innocence, and heartily join 
forces againſt an inſulting baſeneſs; eſpecially 
when back'd with greatneſs, and ſet on by miſ- 
information, Hiſtories are full of ſuch examples. 

Beſides that, it is rarely found, that men hold 
their greatneſs for term of life; tho” their ba/e- 
neſs, for the moſt part, they do; and then, 
according to the common viciſſitude and wheel 
of things, the proud and the inſolent muſt take 
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their turn too; and after long trampling upon 
others, come, at length, plaudente & gaudente 
mundo, to be trampled upon themſelves. For, 
as Tully has it in his oration for Milo; Non ſem- 
per viator a latrone, nonnunquam etiam latro a 


Di atore occiditur, 


But to paſs from particulars to communities: 
Nothing can be imagined more deſtructive to 
ſociety than this villainous practice. For it robs 
the publick of all that benefit and advantage, 
that it may juſtly claim, and ought to receive, 
from the worth and virtue of particular perſons, 
by rendring their virtue utterly inſignificant. 


For good itſelf can do no good, while it paſſes 


for evil; and an honeſt man is, in effect, uſe- 
leſs, while he is accounted a x]. Both things 
and perſons ſubſiſt by their reputation. 

An unjuſt ſentence from a tribunal may 
condemn an innocent perſon; but miſrepre- 
ſentation condems innocence itſelf, For it 
is this which revives, and imitates that in- 
human barbarity of the old heathen perſecu- 


tors, wrapping up chriſtians in the ſkins of 


wild beaſts, that ſo they might be worried 
and torn in pieces by dogs. Do but paint 


an angel black, and that is enough to make 


him paſs for a devil. Let us blacken him, let 


us blacken him what Wwe can, ſaid the miſcreant 


* Harri- 
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* Harriſon, of the bleſſed king upon the word- 
ing and drawing up his charge againſt his ap- 
proaching tryal. And when any man is to be 
run down, and facrificed to the luſt of his ene- 
mies, as that royal martyr was, even his good 
(according to the apoſtle's phraſe) ſhall be evil 
ſpoken of. He muſt firſt be undermined, and 
then undone. The practice is uſual, and the 
method natural. But to give you the whole 
malice of it in one word; it is a weapon forg'd 
in hell, and formed by the prime artificer, and 
engineer of all miſchief, the devil; and none 
but that God, who knows all things, and can 
do all things, can protect the beſt of men 


againſt it. 


To which God, the fountain of all goed, and 
the hater of all evil, be render'd and aſerib d, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 


A preaching colonel of the parliament- army, and a chief actor 
in the murder of K. Charles the firſt : notable before, for having 
kil'd ſeveral after quarter given them by others, and uſing theſe 
words in the doing it, Curſed be he who does the work of the Lord 
negligently. He was by extraction a butcher's ſon ; and accord- 
ingly, in his practices all ale ng, more a butcher than his father. 
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Prevention of Sin an unya- 
luable Mercy. 


I S A M. XXV. 32, 33. 


And David ſaid to Abigail, Bleſſed be 
the Lord God of Iſrael, who ſent thee 
this day to meet me. 

And bleſſed be thy advice, and bleſſed be 
thou, who haſt kept me this day from 
coming to ſhed blood, and from avenge- 
ing myſelf with my own hand, 


HES E words are David's retraction, or 
lay ing down of a bloody and revengeful 
reſolution; which for a while his heart had 
ſwelled with, and carried him on with the 
higheſt tranſport of rage to proſecute: a reſo- 
lution took up from the ſenſe of a groſs indig- 
Aa 2 nity 
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nity and affront paſſed upon him, in recom- 
pence of a ſignal favour and kindneſs received 
trom him. For during his exile and flight be- 
fore Saul, in which he was frequently put to 
all the hardſhips which uſually befal the weak 
flying before the ſtrong, there happening a 
great, and ſolemn feſtivity, ſuch as the ſbeep- 
hearings uſed to be in thoſe eaſtern countries, 
he condeſcends, by an honourable and kind 
meſſage, to beg of a rich and great man, ſome 
{mall repaſt and ſupply for himſelf and his poor 
haraſſed companions, at that notable time of 
joy and feaſting: a time that might make any 
thing, that look'd like want, or hunger, no 
leſs an abſurdity, than a miſery, to all that were 
round about him. And, as if the greatneſs of 
the aſłer, and the ſmallneſs of the thing aſked, 
had not been ſufticient to enforce his requeſt, 
he adds a commemoration of his own generous 
and noble uſage of the perſon, whom he thus 
addreſſed to; ſhewing how that he had been a 
wall, and a bulwark to all that belong'd to 
him, a ſafeguard to his eſtate, and a keeper of 
his flocks; and that both from the violence of 
robbers, and the licence of his own ſoldiers : 


who could much more eafily have carved them- 


ſelves their own provifions, than ſo great a 


ſpirit ſtoop ſo low as to aſk them. 
But 
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But in anſwer to this, (as nothing 1s ſo rude 
and inſolent as a wealthy ruſtick) all this his 
kindneſs is overlooked, his requeſt rejected, 
and his perſon moſt unworthily railed at; ſuch 
being the nature of ſome baſe minds, that they 
can never do ill turns, but they muſt double 
them with ill words too. And thus David's 
meſſengers are ſent back to him, like ſo many 
ſharks and runagates; only for endeavouring 
to compliment an ill nature out of itfelf; and 
ſeeking that by petition, which they —_ 
have commanded by their ſword. 

And now, who would not but think, that 
ſuch upgrateful uſage, heighten'd with ſuch 
reproachful language, might warrant the 
juſtice of the ſharpeſt revenge; even of ſuch 
a revenge, as now began to boil, and burn 
in the breaſt of this great warrior? For 
ſurely, if any thing may juſtly. call up the 
utmoſt of a man's rage, it ſhould be bitter and 
contutnelious words from an unprovoked infe- 
rior; and, if any thing can legalize revenge, 
it ſhould be injuries from an extremely obliged 
perſon. But for all this, revenge, we ſee, is 
ſo much the prerogative of the Almighty, fo 
abſolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no con- 
fideration whatſoever can empower even the 
beſt men to aſlume the execution of it in their 
own caſe, And therefore David, by a happy 
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and ſeaſonable pacification, being took off from 
acting that bloody tragedy, which he was juſt 
now entring upon, and ſo turning his eyes from 
the baſeneſs of him, who had ſtirr'd up his re- 
venge, to the goodneſs of that God, who had 
prevented it; he breaks forth into theſe trium- 
phant praiſes and doxologies, expreſs'd in the 
text: Bleſſed be the Lord God of Tſrael, who has 
kept me this day from ſhedding blood, and from 
avenging myſelf with my own hand. 

Which words, together with thoſe going 
before in the ſame verſe, naturally afford us 
this doctrinal propoſition, which ſhall be the 
ſubject of the following diſcourſe. Namely, 
that prevention of fin is one of the greateſt mer- 
cies, that God can wouchſafe a man in this world, 

The proſecution of which ſhall lie in theſe 
two things: Firſt, to prove the propoſition; 
Jecondly, to apply it. 

And frft, for the proof of it: That tran- 
ſcendent greatneſs of this /in-preventing mercy 
is demonſtrable from theſe four following con- 
ſiderations. 

1. Of the condition which the ſinner is in, 
when this mercy is vouchſafed him. 

2. Of the principle or fountain from whence 
this prevention of ſin does proceed. 


3. Of 
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3. Of the hazard a man runs if the com- 
miſſion of fin be not prevented, whether ever 
it will come to be pardoned: And, 

4. And /aſily, Of the advantages accruing to 
the ſoul from the prevention of fin, above what 
can be had from the bare pardon of it, in caſe 
it comes to be pardoned. 

Of theſe in their order: And ir, we are 
to take an eſtimate of the greatneſs of this 
mercy, from the condition it finds the ſinner in, 
when God is pleaſed to vouchſafe it to him, 
It finds him in the direct way to death and de- 
ſtruction; and, which is worſe, wholly unable 
to help himſelf. For he is actually under the 
power of a temptation, and the ſway of an im- 
petuous luſt ; both hurrying him on to fatisfy 
the cravings of it by ſome wicked action. He 
is poſſeſſed and acted by a paſſion, which, for 
the preſent, abſolutely over-rules him; and ſo 
can no more recover himſelf, than a bowl roll- 
ing down an hill ſtop itſelf in the midſt of its 
career, 

It is a maxim in the philoſophy of ſome, 
that whatſoever is once in actual motion, will 
move for ever, if it be not hindred: fo a man, 
being under the drift of any paſſion, will {till 
follow the impulſe of it, till ſomething inter- 
poſe, and by a ſtronger impulſe turn him ano- 
ther way: but in this caſe we can find no prin- 

| Aa 4. ciple 
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ciple within him ſtrong enough to counter-act 
that principle, and to relieve him. For, if it 
be any, it muſt be either, f, the judgment 
of his reaſon; or, /econdly, the free choice of 
his will. 

But from the firſt of theſe there can be no 
help for him in his preſent condition. For, 
while a man is engaged in any ſinful purpoſe, 
through the prevalence of any paſſion, during 
the continuance of that paſſion, he fully ap- 
proves of whatſoever he is carried on to do in 
the ſtrength of it; and judges it, under his pre- 
ſent circumſtances, the beſt and moſt rational 
courſe that he can take. Thus we ſee, when 
Ae was under the paſſion of anger, and God 
aſked him, Whether he did well to be angry? 
He anſwered, I do well to be angry even unto 
death, Jonas iv. 9. And when Saul was under 
his perſecuting fit, what he did, appeared to 
him good and neceſſary, Acts xxvi. q. 7 verily | 
thought with myſelf, that I ought to d many | 
things contrary to the name of Feſus. But to go 
no farther than the text; do we not think, that 
while David's heart was full of his reyengeful 
deſign, it had blinded and perverted his reaſon 
ſo far, that it ſtruck in wholly with his paſſion, 
and told him, that the bloody purpoſe he was 
going to execute, was juſt, magnanimons, and 
moſt becoming ſuch a perſon, and ſo dealt with, 

as 
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as he was? This being ſo, how is it poſſible 
for a man under a paſſion to receive any ſuccout 
from his judgment, or reaſon, which is made a 
party in the whole action, and influenced to a 
preſent approbation of all the ill things which 


his paſſion can ſuggeſt? This is moſt certain 


and every man may find it by experience, ( if 
he will but impartially reflect upon the method 
of his own actings, and the motions of his owh 
mind) that while he is under any paſſion, he 
thinks and judges quite otherwiſe of the proper 
objects of that paſſion, from what he does, 


when he is out of it. Take a man under the 
tranſports of a vehement rage or revenge, ant 


he paſſes a very different judgment upon mur- 
der and blood-ſhed, from what he does when 
his revenge 1s over, and the flame of his fury 
ſpent. Take a man poſſeſſed with a ſtrong and 


immoderate defire of any thing, and you ſhell 


find, that the worth and excellency of that ching 
appears much greater, and more dazzling to the 
eye of his mind, than it does when that deſire 
either by ſatisfaction, or otherwiſe, is quite 
extinguiſhed. So that, while paſſion is upon 
the wing, and the man fully engaged in the 


proſecution of ſome unlawful object, no remedy 
or controul is to be expected from his reaſon, 
Which is wholly gain'd over to judge in favour 
of it. The fumes of his paſſion do as really 


intoxi- 
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intoxicate and confound his judging and diſ- 
cerning faculty, as the fumes of drink diſcom- 
poſe and ſtupify the brain of a man over- charged 
with it. When his drink indeed is over, he 
ſces the folly and the abſurdity, the madneſs 
and the vileneſs of thoſe things, which before 
he acted with full complacency and approba- 
tion. Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind; 
and therefore, in its preſent workings not con- 


troulable by reaſon ; foraſmuch as the proper 


effect of it is, for the time, to ſuperſede the 
workings of reaſon. This principle therefore 
being able to do nothing to the ſtopping of a 
man in the eager purſuit of his fin, there re- 
mains no other, that can be ſuppoſed able to do 
any thing upon the ſoul, but that /econd men. 
tion'd, to wit, the choice of his will. But this 
alſo is as much diſabled from recovering a man 
fully intent upon the proſecution of any of his 
luſts, as the former. For all the time that a 
man is ſo, he abſolutely wills, and is fully 
pleaſed with what he is deſigning, or going 
about. And whatſoever perfectly pleaſes the 
will, over-powers it; for it fixes and determines 
the inclination of it to that one thing which is 
before it; and ſo fills up all its poſſibilities of 
indifference, that there is aQtually no room for 
choice. He who is under the power of melan- 
choly, is pleaſed with his being ſo; he who 1s 

angry, 
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angry, delights in nothing ſo much as in the 
venting of his rage; and he who is luſtful, 
places his greateſt ſatisfaction in a flaviſh fol- 
lowing the dictates of his luſt. And ſo long 

as the will and the affections are pleaſed, and 
exceedingly gratified in any courſe of acting, it 

is impoſſible for a man (ſo far as he is at his 
own diſpoſal) not to continue in it; or, by 
any principle within him, to be diverted or 
took off from it. 

From all which we ſee, that when a man 
has rooꝶ up a full purpoſe of ſinning, he is hur- 
ried onto it in the ſtrength of all choſe principles 
which nature has given him to act by: for fin 
having depraved his judgment, and got poſſeſ- 
ſion of his 27/}, there is no other principle left 
him naturally, by which he can make head 
againſt it, Nor isthis all ; but to theſe internal 
diſpoſitions to ſin, add the external opportuni- 
ties and occaſions concurring with them, and 
removing all lets and rubs out of the way, 
and (as it were) making the path of deſtruc- 
tion plain before the ſinner's face; ſo that he 
may run his courſe freely, and without inter- 
ruption. Nay, when opportunities ſhall lie ſo 
fair, as not only to permit, but even to invite 
and further a progreſs in fin; ſo that the ſin- 
ner ſhall ſet forth, like a ſhip launched into 
the wide ſea; not only well-built and rigg'd, 

but 
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but alſo catried on with full uind and 7;de, 
to the port or place it is bound for ; ſurely in 
this caſe, nothing under heaven can be ima- 
gined able to ſtop or countermand a finner 
amidft all theſe circumftances promoting, and 
puſhing on his ſinful defign. For all that can 
give force and fury to motion both from within, 
and from without, jointly meet to bear him 
forward in his preſent attempt. He preſſes on 
like an horſe ruſhing into the battle, and all that 

ſhould withſtand him giving way before him. 
Now under this deplorable neceſſity of ruin 
and deſtruction does God's preventing grace 
find every ſinner, when it Jnatches him like a 
brand out of the fire, and ſteps in between the 
purpoſe, and the commiſſion of his fin. It finds 
him going on reſolutely in the hig and broad- 
way to perdition; which yer his perverted rea- 
fon tells him, is right, and his will, p/eo/ant: 
and therefore he has no power of himſelf to 
leave, or turn out of it; but he is ruined jo- 
cundly and pleaſantly, and damned according 
to his heart's deſire, And can there be a more 
wretched and woeful ſpeQacle of mifery, than 
a man in fuch a condition? A man pleaſing and 
deſtroying himſelf together; a man (as it were) 
doing violence to damnation, and taking. hell 
by force? So that when the preventing good- 
neſs of God reaches out its arm, and pulls him 
our 
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out of this fatal path, it does by main force 
even wreſt him from himſelf, and ſave him as 
it were againſt his will. 

But neither is this his total inability to reco- 
ver or relieve himſelf the worſt of his condi- 
tion; but, which is yet much worſe, it puts 
him unto a ſtate of actual hoſtility againſt, and 
defiance of, that Almighty God, from whom 
alone, in this helpleſs, and forlorn condition, 
he is capable of receiving help. For ſurely, 
while a man is going on in a full purpoſe of 
fin, he is trampling upon all law, ſpitting in 
the face of heaven, and provoking his Maker 
in the higheſt manner; ſo that none is, or can 
be ſo much concerned as God himſelf, to de- 
ſtroy and cut off ſuch an one, and to vindicate 
the honour of his great name, by ſtriking him 
dead inhis rebellion. And this brings us to the 

2. Thing propoſed; which was to ſhew: 
What is the fountain or impulſive cauſe of this 
prevention of jin? It is perfectly free grace. A 
man at beſt, upon all principles of divinity, 
and ſound philoſophy, is uncapable of meriting 
any thing from God, But ſurely, while he is 
under the dominion of fin, and engaged in full 
deſign and purpoſe to commit it, it is not ima- 
ginable what can be found in him to oblige 
the divine grace in his behalf, For he is in 


high and actual rebellion againſt the only Giver 
of 
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of ſuch grace. And therefore it muſt needs 
flow from a redundant, unaccountable fulneſs 
of compaſſion; ſhewing mercy, becauſe it will 
ſhew mercy; from a compaſſion, which is, and 
muſt be its own reaſon; and can have no ar- 
gument for its exerciſe, but itſelf. No man 
in the ſtrength of the i grace, can merit the 
ſecond, (as ſome fondly ſpeak, for reaſon they 
do not) unleſs a beggar, by receiving one alms, 
can be ſaid to merit another. It is not from 
what a man 16, or what he has done; from any 
virtue or excellency, any preceding worth or 
deſert in him, that God is induced thus to in- 
terpoſe between him and ruin, and ſo ſtop him 
in his full career to damnation. No, ſays God, 
in Ezek. xvi. 6. When ] paſſed by, and ſaw thee 
polluted in thine own blood, I ſaid unto thee, 
Live; yea, I ſaid unto thee, when thou waſt in 
thy blood, Live. The ſpirit of God ſpeaks this 
great truth to the hearts of men with emphaſis 
and repetition, knowing what an aptneſs there 
is in them to oppoſe it. God ſees a man wal- 
lowing in his native filth and impurity, deli- 
vered over as an abſolute captive to fin, pol- 
luted with its guilt, and enſlaved by its power; 
and in this moſt loathſome condition fixes upon 
him as an object of his diſtinguiſhing mercy. 
And to ſhew yet further, that the actings of 
this mercy, in the work of prevention, are en- 
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tirely free; do we not ſometimes ſee, in per- 
ſons of equal guilt and demerit, and of equal 
progreſs and advance in the ways of fin; ſome 
of them maturely diverted, and took off, and 
others permitted to go on without check or con- 
troul, till they finiſh a ſinful courſe in final 
perdition? So true is it, that, if things were 
caſt upon this iſſue, that God ſhould never 
prevent ſin, till ſomething in man deſerved it, 
the beſt of men would fall into fin, continue 
in fin, and fin on for ever. 

And thus much for the ſecond thing propo- 
ſed; which was to ſhew, What was the prin- 
ciple, or fountain, from whence this prevention 
of ſin does proceed. Come we now to the 

34. Demonſtration, or proof of the greatneſs 
of this preventing mercy, taken from the ha- 
zard a man runs, if the commiſſion of fin be not 
prevented, whether ever it will come to be pardoned, 

In order to the clearing of which, I ſhall lay 
down theſe two conſiderations. 

1. That if fin be not thus prevented, it will 
certainly be committed ; and the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe, on the ſinner's part, there will be al- 
ways a ſtrong inclination to fin, So that, if 
other things concur, and providence cuts not 
off the opportunity, the act of ſin muſt needs fol- 
low. For an active principle, ſeconded with the 
opportunities of action, will infallibly exert it- 
ſelf. | | 2. The 
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2. The other conſideration is, that in every 
fin deliberately committed, there are ( gene. 
rally ſpeaking) many more degrees of proba- 
bility, that that fin will neyer come to be par- 
doned, than that it will. 

And this ſhall be made appear upon theſe 
three following accounts. 

1. Becauſe every commiſſion of 8 intro- 
duces into the ſoul a certain degree of hard- 
neſs, and an aptneſs to continue in that ſin. It 
is a known maxim, that it is much more diffi- 
cult to throw out, than not to let in. Every de- 
gree of entrance is a degree of poſſeſſion. Sin 
taken into the ſoul, is like a liquor poured into 
a veſſel; ſo much of it as it fills, it alſo ſeaſons. 
The touch and tincture go together. So that 
although the body of the liquor ſhould be poured 
out again, yet ſtill it leaves that tang behind it, 
which makes the veſſel fitter for that, than for 
any other. In like manner, every act of ſin 
ſtrangely transforms and works over the ſoul 


ro its own likeneſs; fin in this being to the | 


ſoul, like fire to combuſtible matter; it aſſimi- 
lates, before it deſtroys it. 


2. A ſecond reaſon is, becauſe every com- 


miſſion of fin imprints upon the ſoul a further 
diſpoſition and proneneſs to ſin: as the ſecond, 
third and fourth degrees of heat are more ea- 


lily introduced, than the firſt. Every one is 
both 
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both a preparative, and a ſtep to the next. 
Drinking both quenches the preſent thirſt, 
and provokes it for the future, When the ſoul 
is beaten from its firſt ſtation, and the mounds 
and outworks of virtue are once broken down, 
it becomes quite another thing from what it 
was before. In one ſingle eating of the forbid- 
den fruit, when the act is over, yet the reliſh 
remains; and the remembrance of the firſt re- 
paſt is an eaſy allurement to the ſecond. One 
viſit is enough to begin an acquaintance; and 
this point is gained by it, that when the viſitanc 
comes again, he is no more a ſtranger. 

3. The third and grand reaſon is, becauſe 
the only thing, that can entitle the ſinner to 
pardon, which is repentance, is not in the ſin- 
ner's power. And he who goes about the work, 
will find it ſo. It is the gift of God; and though 
God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſs of ſin to 
every one who repents, yet he has not promi- 
ſed to any one to give him grace to repent. 
This is the ſinner's hard lot; that the ſame 
thing which makes him need repentance, makes 
him alſo in danger of not obtaining it. For it 
provokes and offends that Holy Spirit, which 
alone can beſtow this grace. As the ſame trea- 
ſon which puts a traitor in need of his prince's 
mercy, is a great and a juſt provocation to his 


prince to deny it him, 
Yor, II. B b Now, 
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Now, let theſe three things be put together : 
Firſt, that every commiſſion of ſin, in ſome 
degree, hardens the foul in that fin, Secondly, 
that every commiſſion of {in diſpoſes the ſoul 
to proceed further in fin, And, Thirdly, that 
to repent, and turn from fin (without which 
all pardon is impoſſible) is not in the ſinner's 
power; and then, I ſuppoſe, there cannot but 
appear a greater likelihood, that a fin once com- 
mitted, will, in the iſſue, not be pardon d, 
than that it will. To all which, add the con- 
firmation of general experience, and the real 
event of things, that where one man ever comes 
to repent, an hundred, I might ſay a thouſand 
at leaſt, end their days in final impenitence. | 

All which conſidered, ſurely there cannot 
need a more pregnant argument of the great- | 
neſs of this preventing mercy; if it did no more | 
for a man than this, that his grand, immortal 
concern, more valuable to him than ten thou- 
ſand worlds, is not thrown upon a critical point; 
that he is not brought to his laſt ſtake; that he is 
reſcued from the firſt deſcents into hell, and the 
high probabilities of damnation. 

For, whatſoever the iſſue proves, it is cer- | 
tainly a miſerable thing to be forced to caſt lots 
for one's life; yet in every fin a man does the 
ſame foreternity, And therefore, let the bold- 
eſt ſinner take this one conſideration along with 

. | him, 
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him, when he is going to ſin, that whether the 
ſin he is about to act ever comes to be pardoned 
or no; yet, as ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns 
the balance, puts his ſalvation upon the ven- 
ture, leaves him but one caſt for all; and, 
which is yet much more dreadful, makes it 
ten to one odds againſt him. 

But, let us now alter the ſtate of the matter 
ſo, as to leave no doubt in the caſe; but ſup- 
poſe that the fin, which upon non-prevention 
comes to be committed, comes alſo to be re- 
pented of, and conſequently to be Ene 
Yer, in the 

Fourth and laſt place, the greatneſs of this 
preventing mercy is eminently proved from thoſe 
advantages accruing to the ſoul, from the pre- 
vention of fin, above what can be had from 
the bare pardon of it. And that in theſe two 
great reſpects. 

1, Of the clearneſs of a man s condition. 

2. Of the ſatigfaction of his mind. And, 

1. For the clearneſꝭ of his condition. If in- 
nocence be preferable to repentance; and to be 
clean be more deſirable than to be cleanſed; 
then ſurely prevention of ſin ought to have the 
precedence of its pardon. For, ſo much of 
prevention, ſo much of innocence, There are 
indeed various degrees of it; and God in his 
infinite wiſdom does not deal forth the ſame 

B b2 meaſure 
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meaſure of his preventing grace to all. Some- 
times he may ſuffer the ſoul but juſt to begin 
the ſinful production, in reflecting upon a fin 
ſuggeſted by the imagination, with ſome com- 
placency and delight; which, in the apoſtle's 
phraſe, is 70 conceive ſin; and then, in theſe 
early imperfect beginnings, God perhaps may 
preſently daſh and extinguiſh it. Or, poſſibly, 
he may permit the ſinful conception to receive 


life and form, by paſſing into a purpoſe of | 


committing it; and then he may make it prove 
abortive, by ſtifling it, before ever it comes to 
the birth. Or, perhaps, God may think fit 
to let it come even 10 the birth, by ſome ſtrong 
endeavours to commit it; and yet then deny it 
ftrength to bring forth; ſo that it never comes 
into actual commiſſion. Or, laſtly, God may 
ſuffer it to be born, and ſee the world, by per- 
mitting the endeavour of ſin to paſs into the 
commiſſion of it: and this is the laſt fatal ſtep 
but one; which is by frequent repetition of the 
ſinful act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at 
length it ſettle into a fixed, confirmed habit of 
fin, which being properly that, which the 
apoſtle calls the finiſhing of in, ends certainly 
in death; death, not only as to merit, but alſo 
as to actual infliction, | 

Now peradventure in this whole progreſs, 
preventing grace may ſometimes come in to the 


poor 
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poor ſinner's help but at he laſt hour of the day; 
and having ſuffered him to run all the former 
riſque and maze of ſin, and to deſcend ſo many 
ſteps downwards to the black regions of death: 
as firſt, from the bare thought and imagina- 
tion of ſin, to look upon it with ſome begin- 
nings of appetite and delight; from thence to 
purpoſe and intend it; and from intending to 
endeavour it; and from endeavouring actually 
to commit it; and having committed it, per- 
haps for ſome time to continue in it. And then 
(I ſay) after all this, God may turn the fatal 
ſtream, and by a mighty grace interrupt its 
courſe, and keep it from paſſing into a ſettled 
habit, and ſo hinder the abſolute completion 
of ſin in final obduracy. 

Certain it is, that whereſoever it pleaſes God 
to ſtop the ſinner on this fide hell, hew far 
ſoever he has been advanced in his way towards 
it, it is a vaſt, ineffable mercy; a mercy as 
great as life from the dead, and falvation to a 
man tottering with horror upon the very edge 
and brink of deſtruction. But if, more than 
all this, God ſhall be pleaſed by an early grace 
to prevent fin ſo ſcon, as to keep the foul in the 
virginity of its firſt innocence, not tainted with 
the deſires, and much leſs defloured with the 
formed purpoſe of any thing vile and ſinful; 


what an infinite goodneſs is this? It is not a 
B b 3 convert- 
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converting, but a crowning grace; ſuch an one 
as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory about 
the head of him upon whom it deſcends; it is 
the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon him in the 


form of a deve; and ſetting him triumphant 


above the neceſlity of tears and forrow, mourn- 
ing and repentance, the ſad after-games of a loſt 
innocence. And this brings in the conſidera— 
tion of that other great advantage accruing to the 
foul from the prevention of fin above what can be 
had from the bare pardon of it: namely, 

2. The ſatigfaction of a man's mind. There 
is that true joy, that ſolid and ſubſtantial com- 
fort conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
which pardoning grace, at the beſt, very ſel- 
dom, and, for the moſt part, never gives. For, 
ſince all joy paſſes into the heart through the 
underſtanding, the object of it muſt be known 
by one, before it can affect the other. Now, 
when grace keeps a man ſo within his bounds, 
that fin is prevented, he certainly knows it to 
be ſo; and ſo rejoices upon the firm, infallible 
ground of ſenſe and aſſurance. But on the other 
ſide, though grace may have reverſed the con- 
demning ſentence, and ſealed the ſinner's par- 
don before God, yet it may have left no tran- 
ſcript of that pardon in the ſinner's breaſt, The 
hand-writing againſt him may be cancelled in 
the court of heaven, and yet the indictment 
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run on in the court of conſcience. So that a 
man may be /afe as to his condition, but in 
the mean time dark and doubtful as to his ap- 


prehenſions; ſecure in his pardon, but mſer- 


able in the ignorance of it; and ſo paſſing all 
his days in the diſconſolate, uneaſy viciſſitudes 
of hopes and fears, at length go out of the 
world, not knowing whither he goes. And 
what is this, but a black cloud drawn over all 
a man's comforts? A cloud, which though it 
cannot hinder the ſupporting influence of hea- 
ven, yet will be ſure to intercept the refreſh- 
ing Iigbt of it. The pardoned perſon muſt not 
think to ſtand upon the ſame vantage- ground 
with the innocent. It is enough that they are 
both equally /afe; but it cannot be thought, 
that without a rare privilege, both can be equally 
chearful. And, thus much for the advantageous 
effects of preventing, above thoſe of pardoning 
grace: which was the fourth and laſt argument 
brought for the proof of the propoſition. Pals 
we now to the next general thing propoſed for 
the proſecution of it ; namely, | 

2, Its application, Which, from the fore- 
going diſcourſe, may afford us ſeveral uſeful 
deductions, but chiefly by way of 7nformation, 
in theſe three following particulars. As, 

Firſt, This may inform and convince us, 


how vaſtly greater a pleaſure is conſequent upon 
b 4 the 
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the forbeararce of fin, than can poſſibly accom- 
pany the commiſſion of it; and, how much 
higher a ſatisfaction is to be found from a con- 
guered, than from a conquering paſſion, For 
the proof of which, we need look no farther 
than the great example here before us. Re- 
venge is certainly the moſt luſcious morſel that 
the devil can put into the ſinner's mouth. 
But do we think, that David could have found 
half that pleaſure in the execution of his re- 
venge, that he expreſſes here upon the diſap- 
pointment of it? Poſſibly it might have pleaſed 
him in the preſent heat and hurry of his rage, 
but muſt have diſpleaſed him intinitely more 
in the cool, ſedate reflex ions of his mind. For 
ſin can plcaſe no longer, than for that pitiful 
ſpace of time while it is committing; and 

ſurely the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is a 
| poor countervail for the bitterneſs of the review, 
which begins where the action ends, and laſts 
for ever. There is no ill thing which a man 
does in his paſſion, but his memory will be re- 
venged on him for it afterwards, 

All pleaſure ſpringing from a gratify'd paſ- 
ſion, as molt of the pleaſure of fin does, mult 
needs determine with that paſſion. Tis ſhort, 
violent, and fallacious; and, as ſoon as the 
imagination is diſabuſed, will certainly be at 
an end. And therefore Des Cartes preſcribes 

excel- 
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_ excellently well for the regulation of the paſ- 
fions, viz. That a man ſhould fix and fore- 
arm his mind with this ſettled perſuaſion, that, 
during that commotion of his blood and ſpirits, 
in which paſſion properly conſiſts, whatſoever 
is offered to his imagination in favour of it, 
tends only to deceive his reaſon. It is indeed 
a real trapan upon it; feeding it with colours 
and appearances, inſtead of arguments; and 
driving the very ſame bargain, which Jacob 
did with E/au, a meſs of pottage for a birth- 
right, a preſent repaſt for a perpetuity. 
Secondly, We have here a ſure unfailing cri- 
terion, by which every man may diſcover, and 
find out the gracious or ungracious diſpoſition 
of his own heart, The temper of every man 
is to be judged of from the thing he moſt 
eſteems; and the object of his efeem may be 
meaſured by the prime object of his thanks, 
What is it, that opens thy mouth in praiſes, 
that fills thy heart, and lifts up thy hands in 
grateful acknowledgments to thy great Crea- 
tor and Preſerver? Is it, that thy bags and thy 
barns are full, that thou haſt eſcaped this ſick- 
neſs, or that danger? Alas, God may have done 
all this for thee in anger! All this fair ſunſhine 
may have been only to harden thee in thy fins, 
He may have given thee riches and honour, 
health and power with a curſe; and if fo, it 
+ will 
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will be found but a poor comfart, to have had 
never ſo great a ſhare of God's bounty, without 
his bleſſing. 

But, has he at any time kept thee from thy 
fin? Stopt thee in the proſecution of thy luſt ? 
Defeated the malicious arts and ſtratagems of 
thy mortal enemy the tempter? And, does not 
the ſenſe of this move and affect thy heart more 

than all the former inſtances of temporal pro- 
ſperity, which are but (as it were) the pro- 
miſcuous ſcatterings of his common providence, 
while theſe are the diſtinguiſhing kindneſſes of 
his ſpecial grace? 

A truly pious mind has certainly another kind 
of reliſh and taſte of theſe things; and, if it 
receives a temporal bleſſing with graticude, it 
receives a ſpiritual one with ecſtaſy and tranſ- 
port. David, an heroick inſtance of ſuch a 
remper, over-looks the rich and ſeaſonable pre- 
ſent of Abigail, though preſſed with hunger 
and travel; but her advice, which diſarmed his 
rage, and calmed his revenge, draws forth 
thoſe high and affectionate gratulations from 
him: Bleſſed be thy advice, and bleſſed be thou, 
who haſt kept me this day from ſhedding blood, 
and avenging myſelf with my own hand. Theſe 
were his joyful and glorious trophies; not that 
he triumphed over his enemy, but that he in- 


ſulted over his reyenge; that he eſcaped from 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, and was delivered from his own fury. 
And whoſoever has any thing of David's piety, 
will be perpetually plying the throne of grace 
with ſuch like acknowledgements; As, © Ble/: 
« ſeq be that providence, which delivered me 
« from ſuch a lewd company, and ſuch a vi- 
« cious acquaintance, which was the bane of 
« ſuch and ſuch a perſon. And, bleſſed be that 
« God, who caſt rubs, and ſtops, and hin- 
e drances in my way, when I was attempting 
« the commiſſion of ſuch or ſuch a fin; who 
ce took me out of ſuch a courſe of life, ſuch 
ea place, or ſuch an employment, which was 
« a continual ſnare and temptation to me. 
And, bleſſed be ſuch a preacher, and ſuch a 
« friend, whom God made uſe of to ſpeak a 
« word in ſeaſon to my wicked heart, and fo 
« turned me out of the paths of death and de- 
« ſtruction, and ſaved me in ſpight of the 
« world, the devil, and myſelf.” 

Theſe are ſuch thingsasa man ſhall remem- 
ber with joy upon his death-bed ; ſuch as ſhall 
chear and warm his heart even in that laſt and 
bitter agony, when many from the very bot- 
tom of their ſouls ſhall wiſh, that they had 
never been rich, or great, or powerful; and 
reflect with anguiſh and remorſe upon thoſe 
ſplendid occaſions of fin, which ſerved them for 


little, but to heighten their guilt, and at beſt to 
inflame 


La) 
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inflame their accounts, at that great tribunal 


which they are going to appear before. 
3. In the third and laſt place; We learn 
from hence the great reaſonableneſs of, not 


only a contented, but alſo a thankful acquieſcence 


in any condition, and under the crofleſt and 


ſevereſt paſſages of providence, which can poſ- 
ſibly befal us: ſince there is none of all theſe 
but may be the inſtrument of preventing grace 
in the hands of a merciful God, to keep us from 
thoſe courſes which would otherwiſe aſſuredly 
end in cur confuſion. This is moſt certain, 
that there is no enjoyment which the nature 


of man is either deſirous or capable of, but 


may be to him a direct inducement to fin, and 
conſequently is big with miſchicf, and carries 
death in the bowels of it. But to make the af. 
ſertion more particular, and thereby more con- 
vincing, let us take an account of it with refe- 
rence to the three greateſt and deſervedly moſt 
valued enjoyments of this life. 
idſt. Health, 2dly. Reputation; And, zdly. 
Wealth. 

Firſt. And firſt for health, Has God made 
a breach upon that? Perhaps he is building up 
thy ſoul upon the ruins of thy body. Has he 
bereaved thee of the uſe and vigour of thy 
limbs? Poſſibly he ſaw, that otherwiſe they 


would have been the inſtruments of thy luſts, 
| „ 
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and the active miniſters of thy debaucheries. 
Perhaps thy languiſhing upon thy bed has kept 


thee from rotting in a gaol, or in a worſe place. 


God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch mortifications to 


quench the boilings of a furious, overflowing 
appetite, and the boundleſs rage of an inſatiable 
intemperance; to make the weakneſs of the 


fleſh the phyſick and reſtaurative of the ſpirit; 


and, in a word, rather to ſave thee, diſeaſed, 
ſickly and deformed, than to let ſtrength | 
health and beauty drive thee headlong (as they 
have done many thouſands) into eternal de- 
ſtruction. 

Secondly, Has God in his providence thought 
fit to drop a blot upon thy name, and to blaſt 


thy reputation? Heſaw perhaps, that the breath 


of popular air was grown infectious, and would 
have derived a contagion upon thy better part, 
Pride and vain-glory had mounted thee too 
high, and therefore it was neceſſary for mercy 
to take thee down, to prevent a greater fall, A 
good name is, indeed, better than life; but a 
ſound mind is better than both, Praiſe and 
applauſe had ſwell'd thee to a proportion ready 


to burſt; it had vitiated all thy ſpiritual appe- 


tites, and brought thee to feed upon the air, 
and to ſurfeit upon the wind, and, in a word, 
to ſtarve thy ſou] only to pamper thy ima- 
ination, 


And 


d 
* 
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And now, if God makes uſe of ſome poy- 
gnant diſgrace to prick this enormous bladder, 
and to let out the poyſonous vapour, is not the 
mercy greater than the ſeverity of the cure? 
Cover them with ſhame, ( ſays the P/almi}t) that 
they may ſeek thy name. Fame and glory tranſ- 
ports a man out of himſelf; and, like a vio- 
lent wind, though it may bear him up a while, 
yet it will be ſure to let him fall at laſt. It 
makes the mind looſe and gariſh, ſcatters the 
ſpirits, and leaves a kind of diſſolution upon all 
the faculties. Whereas ſhame on the contrary 
(as all grief does) naturally contracts and 
unites, and thereby fortifies the ſpirits, and fixes 
the ramblings of fancy, and ſo reduces and ga- 
thers the man into himſelf, This is the ſo— 
vereign effect of a bitter potion, adminiſtred 
by a wiſe and merciful hand: and what hurt 
can there be in all the ſlanders, obloquies and 
diſgraces of this world, if they are but the arts 
and methods of providence to ſhame us into the 
glories of the next? But then, 

Thirdly and laſtiy, has God thought fit to 
caſt thy lot amongſt the poor of this world, and 
that either by denying thee any ſhare of the 
plenties of this life, ( which is ſomething grie- 
vous) or by taking them away, which is much 
more ſo? Yet ſtil] all this may be but the effect 
of preventing mercy. For ſo much miſchief 

| ag 
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as riches have done, and may do, to the ſouls of 
men, ſo much mercy may there be in taking 
them away. For does not the wiſeſt of men, 
next our Saviour, tell us of 7:ches kept to the 
hurt of the owners of them? Eccleſ. v. 13. 
And does not our Saviour himſelf ſpeak of the 
intolerable difficulty, which they cauſe in mens 
paſſage to heaven? Do they not make the ar- 
row way much narrower; and contract the 
gate which leads to life to the ſtreightneſs of a 
needle's eye ? 

And now, if God will fit thee for this paſ- 
ſage, by taking off thy load, and empty ing 
thy bags, and ſo ſuit the narrowneſs of thy 
fortune to the narrowneſs of the way thou art 
to paſs, is there any thing but mercy in all this? 
Nay, are not the riches of his mercy conſpicu- 
ous in the poverty of thy condition ? 

Thou who repineſt at the plenty and ſplen- 
dor of thy neighbour, at the greatneſs of his 
incomes, and the magnificence of his retinue; 
conſider what are frequently the diſmal], wretch- 
ed conſequences of all this, and thou wilt have 
little cauſe to envy this gaudy great one, or to 
wiſh thyſelf in his room. 

For do we not often hear of this or that 
young heir newly come to his father's vaſt 


eſtate? An happy. man, no doubt! But, does 


not the town preſently ring of his debauehe- 
ries, 
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ries, his blaſphemies, and his murders? Are not 
his riches and his lewdneſſes talk'd of together? 
and the odiouſneſs of one heightned and ſet 
off by the greatneſs of the other? Are not his 
oaths, his riots, and other villainies, reckon'd 
by as many thouſands as his eſtate ? 

Now conſider, had this grand debauchee, 
this gliſtering monſter, been born to thy po- 
verty and mean circumſtances, he could not 
have contracted ſuch a clamorous guilt, he 
could not have been ſo bad: nor, perhaps, 
had thy birth inſtated thee in the ſame wealth 
and greatneſs, wouldſt thou have been at all 
better. ny 

This God foreſaw, and knew, in the order- 
ing both of his and thy condition: and which 
of the two now, can we think, is the greater 
debtor to his preventing mercy? Lordly ſins 
require lordly eſtates to ſupport them: and where 
providence denies the latter, it cuts off all temp- 
tation to the former, 

And thus I have ſhewn by particular in- 
ſtances, what cauſe men have to acquieſce in, 
and ſubmit to the harſheſt diſpenſations that 
providence can meaſure out to them in this 
life; and with whart ſatisfaction, or rather gra- 
titude, that ought to be endured, by which the 
greateſt of miſchiefs is prevented. The great 
Phyfician of ſouls, ſometimes, cannot cure 

without 
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without cutting us. Sin has feſter'd inwardly, 
and he muſt lance the impoſthume, to let out 
death with the ſuppuration. He who ties a 
mad-man's hands, or takes away his ſword, 
loves his perſon, while he diſarms his frenzy. 
And whether by health or ſickneſs, honour or 
diſgrace, wealth or poverty, life or death, 
mercy is ſtill contriving, acting, and carrying 
on the ſpiritual good of all thoſe who /ove God, 
and are loved by him. 


To whom (therefore) be render'd and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON XI. 


Of the Nature and Meaſures 
of Conſcience. 


8 Le & 


714 


1 JOHN iii. 21. 


Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we 
have confidence towards God. 


S nothing can be of more moment; ſo 

few things, doubtleſs, are of more diffi- 

culty, than for men to be rationally. ſatisfied 
about the eſtate of their ſouls, with reference 
to God, and the great concerns of eternity. In 
their judgment about which, if they err finally, 
it is like a man's miſſing his caſt, when he throws 
dice for his life; his being, his happineſs, and 
all that he does, or can enjoy in the world, is 
involved in the error of one throw. And there- 
fore it may very well deſerve our beſt {kill and 
care, to inquire into thoſe rules, by which we 
C 3 may 
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may guide our judgment in ſo weighty an affair, 
both with ſafety and ſucceſs. And this, I think, 
cannot be better done, than by ſeparating the 
falſe and fallacious from the true and certain. 
For, if the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is 
odds but we ſhall judge wrong; and, if we 
ſhould judge right; yet it is not properly ill, 
but chance; not a true judgment, but a lucky 
Hit: which certainly, the eternal intereſts of an 


immortal foul are of much too high a value 


to be left at the mercy of. 

| Firſt of all then: He who would paſs ſuch 
a judgment upon his condition, as ſhall be ra- 
tified in heaven, and confirmed at that great 
tribunal, from which there lies no appeal, will 


find himſelf wofully deceived, if he judges of 


his /piritual etate by any of theſe four follow- 
ing meaſures* As, | 

1. The general eſteem of the world concerning 
him. He, who owes his piety to fame and hear- 
ſay, and the evidences of his ſalvation to popu- 
lar voice and opinion, builds his houſe not only 
upon the ſand, but (which is worſe) upon the 
wind; and writes the deeds, by which he holds 
his eſtate, upon the face of a river. He makes 
a bodily eye to judge of things impoſiible to be 
geen; and humour and ignorance- (which the 
- generality of men both think and ſpeak by) the 
« great proofs ot his juſtification, But, ſurely, 
7 no 
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no man has the eſtate of bis ſoul drawn upon his 
face, nor the decree of his election wrote upon 
his forehead. He who would know a man 
thoroughly, muſt follow him into the cloſet of 
his heart; the door of which is kept ſhut to 
all the world beſides, and the inſpection of 
which is only the prerogative of Omniſcience. 
The favourable opinion, and good word of 
men ( to ſome perſons eſpecially) comes often- 
times at a very eaſy rate; and, by a fe demure 
looks, and affected whines, ſet off with ſome 
odd, devotional poſtures and grimaces, and ſuch 
other little arts of diſſimulation, cunning men 
will do wonders, and commence preſently he- 
roes for ſanctity, ſelf-denial, and ſincerity, 
while within perhaps they are as proud as Luci- 
fer, as covetous as Demas, as falſe as Fudas ; 
and, in the whole courſe of their converſation, 
ac, and are acted, not by devotion, but deſign. 
So that, for ought I ſee, though the Mæſaical 
part of Judaiſin be aboliſhed amongſt chriſti- 
ans, the Phariſaical part of it never will: A 
grave, ſtanch, ſkilfully managed face, ſet upon 
a graſping, aſpiring mind, having got many a 
{ly formaliſt the reputation of a frimitive and 
ſevere piety, (forſooth) and made many ſuch 
mountebanks paſs admired, even for ſaints upon 
earth, (as the word is) wha are like to be ſo 


no- where elle, | 
Cc4 But 
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But a man, who had never ſeen. the ſtately 
outſide of a tomb, or painted ſepulchre before, 
may very well be excuſed, if he takes it rather 
tor the repoſitory of fome rich treaſure, than of 
a noi ſome corps 3 but ſhould he but once open 
and rake into it, though he could not ee, he 
would quickly nell out, his miſtake. The 
greateſt part of the world is nothing but appear- 


ance, nothing but ſhew and ſurface; and many J 
make it their buſineſs, their ſtudy and concern, 1 
that it ſhould be ſo; who having for many ſ 
years together deceived all about them, are at 2 
laſt willing to deceive themſelves too; and by WM a 
a long, immemorial practice, and (as it were) 1 
preſertption of an aged, thorough-pac'd hypo- bh 
criſy, come at length to believe that for a re- te 
ality, which, at the firſt practice of it, they 1. 
themſelves knew to be a cheat. But, if men MF «< 
love to be deceived, and fooled about fo great t 
an intereſt as that of their [piritual eftate, it : t. 
muſt be confeſſed, that they cannot take a ſu- |} 
rer and more effectual courſe to be ſo, than by ft 
taking their neighbours word for that, which c 
can be known to them only from their own In 
hearts. For, certainly it is not more abſurd I 5 
to undertake to tell the. name of an unknown v 
perſon by his Jeoks, than to vouch a man's /aint= e 
hip from the vogue of the world, founded upon tl 
his external behaviour. 1 


2. The 
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2. The judgment of any caſuiſt or learned 
divine, concerning the ate of a man's foul, 
is not ſufficient to give him confidence towards 
God. And the reaſon is, becauſe no learning 
whatſoever can give a man the knowledge of 
another's heart. Beſides, that it is more than 
poſſible that the moſt profound and experien- 
ced caſuift in the world may miſtake in his 
judgment of a man's ſpiritual condition; and, 
if he does judge right, yet the man cannot be 
ſure that he will declare that judgment ſincerely 
and imparrtially, (the greate/? clerks being not 
always the honeſte/t, any more than the /f 
nen) but may purpoſely ſooth a man up for 
hope or fear, or the ſervice of ſome ſiniſter in- 
tereſt; and to ſhew him the face of a foul ſoul 
in a flattering glaſs: confidering how much 
the raiſing in ſome men a falſe hope of ano- 
ther world, may with others, ſerve a real in- 
tereſt in 718. 

There is a generation of men, who have 
framed their caſuiſtical divinity to a perfect 
compliance with all the corrupt affections of a 
man's nature; and by that new invented engine 
of the dofrine of probability, will undertake to 
warrant and quiet the finner's conſcience in the 
commiſſion of any fin whatſoever, provided 
there be but the opinion of one learned man to 
vouch it. For this, they ſay, is a ſuſſicient 
| ground 


— 
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ground for the conſcience of any unlearned per- 
ſon to rely, and to act upon. So that if but one 
doctor aſſerts, that I may lawfully kill a man, 
to prevent a box on the ear, ora calumny, by 
which he would otherwiſe aſperſe my good 
name, I may with a good conſcience, do it; 
nay, I may ſafely reſt upon this one caſuiſt's 
judgment, though thouſands, as learned as him- 
ſelf, yea, and the expreſs /aw of God beſides, 
athrm the quite contrary. But theſe ſpiritual 
engineers know well enough, how to deal with 
any commandment, either by taking, or ex- 
pounding it, away, at their pleaſure, 

Such an aſcendant have theſe Romiſb caſuiſts 


over ſcripture, reaſon, and morality ; much like 


what is ſaid of the ſtupid, modern Fews, that 
they have ſubdued thcir /en/e and reaſon to ſuch 
a ſottiſh ſervitude to their Rabbies, as to hold, 
that in caſe two Rabbies ſhould happen to con- 
tradict one another, they were yet bound to be- 
lieve the contradictory aſſertions of both to be 
equally certain, and equally the word of God: 
Such an iron-digeſting faith have they, and 
ſuch pity it is, that there ſhould be no ſuch 
thing 1 in Judaiſm as — to em- 
ploy it upon. 

But, as for theſe caſuiſts, whom I have been 
ſpeaking of; if the judgment of one doclor 
may authorize the practice of any action, I 

| believe, 
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believe, it will be hard to find any fort or de- 
gree of villainy, which the corruptlon of man's 
vature is capable of committing, which ſhall 
not meet with a defence. And of this, Icould 
give ſach an inſtance from ſomething wrote 
by a certain prelate of theirs, cardinal and arch- 
biſhop of Beneventum, as were enough, not 
only to aſtoniſh all pious ears, but almoſt to 
unconſecrate the very church I ſpeak in. 

But the truth is, the way, by which theſe 
Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the conſciences 
of men, is either by teaching them, that matiy 
actions are not ſins, which yet really are fo, 
or, by ſuggeſting ſomething to them, which 
ſhall ſatisfy their minds, notwithſtanding a 
known, actual, avowed continuance in their 
ſins: ſuch as are their pardons and indulgences, 
and giving men a ſhare in the ſaints merits, 
out of the common bank and treaſury of the 
church, which the pope has the fole cuſtody 
and diſpoſal of, and is never kept ſhut to ſuch 
as come with an open hand. So that accord- 
ing to theſe new evangeliſts, well may we pro- 
nounce, Bleſſed are the rich, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. But God deliver the world 
from ſuch guides, or rather ſuch huckfers of 
ſouls, the very ſhame of religion, and the 
ſhameleſs ſubverters of morality. And, it is 
really matter both of wonder and indignation, 


thac 


| 
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that ſuch 1mpo/tors ſhould at all concern them- 
ſelves about rules or directions of conſcience, 
who ſeem to have no conſciences to apply 
them to. 

ods The abſolution pronounced by a ; prieſt, 
whether papiſt or proteſtant, is not a certain, 
infallible ground, to give the perſon ſo abſol- 
ved, confidence towards God: and the reaſon 
is, becauſe, if abſolution, as ſuch, could of it- 


ſelf ſecure a man, as to the eſtate of his ſou], 


then it would follow, that very perſon, ſo ab- 
folved, ſhould, by virtue thereof, be 7p/o fatto, 
put into ſuch a condition of ſafety ; which is 
not imaginable, 

For the abſolution pronounced muſt be ei- 
ther conditional, as running upon the conditions 
of faith and repentance; and then, if thoſe con- 
ditions are not found in the perſon fo abſolved, 


it is but a ſeal to a blank, and ſo a mere nul- 


lity to him. Or, the ab/6/ution muſt be pro- 
nounced in terms abſolute and unconditional : 
and if fo, then the ſaid abo/urion becomes va- 
lid and effectual, either by virtue of the fate 
of the perſon, to whom it was pronounced, as 
being a true penitent, or by virtue of the opus 
operatum, or bare action itſelf of the prieſt 
abſolving him. If it receives its validity from 
the former; then it is clear, that although it 
runs in forms abſolute, yet it is indeed conditi- 
onal, 
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anal, as depending upon the qualification of the 
perſon; to whom it is pronounced; who there- 
fore owes: the remiſſion of his fins, not pro- 
perly to the proeft's abſalition, but to his own 
nepentance; which made that abſolution effec- 
tual, and would, undoubtedly have ſaved Al; 
though the prieſt had never abſol ved him. 

But if it be — that the very action of 
the prieſt abjokoving bim has of itſelf this virtue; 
then we muſt grant alſo, that it is in the prieſt's 
power to ſave a man, who never repented, 
nor did one good war in all his life; foraſmuch 
as it is in his power to perform this action upon 
him in full form, and with full intention to 
-ebjolve lim. But the horrible abſurdity, blaſ- 
phemy, and impiety of this aſſertion, ſuffici- 
ently 1 its _— APs: any facher 
18 F 

In a and; 111 man be a e! his re- 
Lede Ganips hid whjolutjen effelinal, If not, 
let the prieſt repeat the ſame. abſblution to him 
ten thouſand times; yet for all his being ab/ol- 
ved in this world, God will condemn him an 
the other. And conſequently, he who places 
his ſal vation upon this ground, will find him- 
ſelf like an impriſoned and condemned male- 
factor, vrho in the night dreams that he is re- 
leaſed, but in the morning finds himſelf td 
to the ga/ſows," | oh 9111 26-1214 


4. And 


| 
| 
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4. And /aftly, no advantages from external 
church memberſhip, or profeſſion of the true reli. 
gion, can of themſelves give a man confidence 
towards God: and yet perhaps there is hardly 
any one thing in the world which men, in all 
ages, have generally more cheated themſelves 
with. The Jeus were an eminent inſtance of 
this: who, becauſe they were the /aps of Abra- 
ham, as it is readily acknowledged by our Sa- 


viour, John viii. 37. And becauſe they were en- 


truſted with the oracles of God, Rom. iii. 2. To- 
gether with the covenants and the promiſes, Rom. 


ix. 4. That is, in other words, becauſe they were 


the true church, and profeſſors of the true reli- 
gion, (while all the world about them lay wal- 
lowing in ignorance, beatbeniſin and idolatry) 


they concluded from hence, that God was ſo 


fond of them, that notwithſtanding all their 


villainies and immoralities, they were till the 


darlings of heaven, and the only heirs-appa- 
rent of ſalvation. They thought (it ſeems) 


God and themſelves linked together in ſo faf,, 


but withal ſo range a covenant, that although 
they never performed their part of it, God was 


yet bound to make good every tittle of his. 


And this made John the baptiſt ſet himſelf 
with ſo much acrimony and indignation to baffle 


this ſenſeleſs, arrogant conceit of theirs, 'which 


made them huff at the doctrine of repentance, 


as 
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as a thing below them, and not at all belonging 
to them; in Matth. iii. ver. 9. Think not (ſays 
he) te ſay within your ſelves,, we have Abraham 
ro our father. This, he knew, lay deep in their 
hearts, and was ſtill in their mouths, and kept 
them inſolent and impeninent under fins of the 
higheſt and moſt clamorous guilt; Zhough our 
Saviour himſelf alſo, not long after this, aſſured 
them that they were of a very differenc ſtock and 
parentage from that, which they boaſted of ; and 
that whoſoever was their father upon the natural 
account, the devil was certainly ſo upon a moral. 
In like manner, how vainly do the Roma- 
niſts pride and value themſelves upon the name 
of catholicks, of the catholick religion, and of 
the catholick church? Though a title no more 
applicable-to the church of Rome, than a man's 
finger, when it is ſwelled and putrefied, can be 
called his aue body: a church which allows 
ſalvation to none without it, nor awards dam- 
nation to almoſt any within it. And therefore, 
as the former empty plea ſerved the ſottiſh 
Fews; ſo, no wonder, if this equally ſerves 
theſe, to put them into a V paradiſe, by 
feeding their hopes, without changing their 
lives; and, as an excellent expedient, firſt to 
aſſure them of heaven, and then to bring them 
eaſily to it; and ſo, in a word, to ſave both 
their ſouls, and their ſins too. 


And 
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And to ſhew, how the ' ſame cheat runs 
through all profeſſions, though not in the ſame 
dreſs; none are more powerfully and groſsly 
under it, than another ſort of men, who, on 
the cõnttaty, place their aobdle:acteptance with 
God," and indeed their whole »e/jgion, upon 2 
mighty zeal. (r tather out e ry) againſt popery 
and ſuperſtition; verbally, indeed, uttered againſt 
church of Ronie, but really againſt the church 

vf Eng land.” To which fate of perfons I ſhall 
fay no more hut this, ( and that in the ſpitit of 
truth and meeleneſs) namely; chat zeal and 
noiſe againſt popery, and real ſervices Ver it, 
are no ſuch inconſiſtent things, us ſome may 
imagine; indeed no more than invectives againſt 
fupiſts, and folemn addreſſes of thanks to them, 


For that very thing, by which they would have 


brought in popery upon us. And if thoſe of 
the ſeparation do not yet know ſo much, 
thanks to them för it) we of the church of 
Eu land do; and ſo may they themſelves too, 
in due time. I ſpeak not this by way of ar- 
caſm, to reproach them, (I leave that to their 
cen conſciences, which will do it more effec- 
tually) but bywayof charity to warn them: for 
let them be laſſured, that this whole ſcene and 
practice of theiis, is as really /uperſtition, and 
as ſalſe a bottom to reſt their ſouls upon, as 
Ether the Jews alledging Abrahùm. for their fa- 


ther, 
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ther, while the devil claimed them for his chil- 
dren; or the papiſts relying upon their indul- 
gences, their ſaints merits, and ſupererogations, 
and ſuch other fopperies, as can never /e/tle, 
nor indeed ſo much as reach, the conſcience; 
and much leſs recommend it fo that Judge, 
who is not to be flamm'd off with words and 
phraſes, and zames, tho' taken out of the ſcrip- 
cure itſelf. 

Nay, and I ſhall proceed yet farther. It is 
not a man's being of the church of England itlelf, 
(though undoubtedly the pureſt and beſt re- 
formed church in the world; indeed ſo well 
reformed, that it will be found a much eaſier 
work to alter, than to better its conſtitution ; 
I ſay, it is not a man's being even of this ex- 
cellent church) which can of it ſelf clear ac- 
counts between God and his conſcience: fince 
bare communion with a good church, can ne- 
ver alone make a good man: for, if it could, I 
am ſure we ſhould have no bad ones in ours; 
and much leſs ſuch as would betray it. 

So that we ſee here, that it is but too mani- 
feſt, that men of all churches and perſuaſions 
are ſtrangely apt to flatter and deceive them- 
ſelves with what they believe, and what they 
profeſs : and if we throughly conſider the mat- 
ter, we ſhall find the fallacy to lie in this; that 
thoſe religious inſtitutions, which God deſigned 
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only for means, helps, and advantages, to pro- of 
mote and further men in the practice of holi- ke 
neſs, they look upon rather, as a privilege to 
ſerve them inſtead of it, and really to commute Ei 
for it. This is the very caſe, and a fatal ſelf. 
impoſture it is certainly, and ſuch an one as ou 
defeats the deſign, and deſtroys the force of all in 
religion. 

And thus, I have ſhewn four ſeveral uncer- me 
tain and deceitful rules, which men are prone ſer 
to judge of their ritual eſtate by. 

But now, have we any better or more cer- mi 
tain to ſubſtitute and recommend in the room ſo 
of them? Why, yes; if we believe the apoſtle, Al 
a man's own heart or conſcience is that, which 
above all other things, is able to give him con- ca 
fidence towards God. And the reaſon is, be- ge: 
cauſe the heart knows that by itſelf, which ert 


nothing in the world beſides can give it any 
knowledge of; and without the knowledge of hee 


which it can have no foundation to build any m 
true confidence upon. Conſcience, under God, on 
is the only competent judge of what the ſoul it! 
has done, and what it has not done; what guilt 1s | 
it has contracted, and what it has not: as it is co 
in 1 Corinth. ii. 1. What man knoweth the things de 
of a man, ſave the ſpirit of man ubichis in him? to 
Conſcience is its own counſellor, the ſole ma- it 

ter of its own ſecrets; and it is che privilege no 


of 
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of our nature, that every man ſhould keep the 
key of his own breaſt. | 

Now for the farther proſecution of the words, 
I ſhall do theſe four things. 

I, I ſhall ſhew, how the heart or conſcience 
ought to be informed, in order to its founding 
in us a rational confidence towards God, 

IT. I ſhall ſhew, how and by what means we 
may get it thus informed, and afterwards pre- 
ſerve and keep it ſo. 

III. I ſhall ſhew whence it is that the teſti- 
mony of conſcience thus informed comes to be 
ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied upon: 
And, 

IV. And /afly, I ſhall aſſign ſome particular 
caſes or inflances, in which the confidence ſug- 
geſted by it, does moſt eminently ſhew and ex- 
ert itſelf. 

I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe, how the 
heart or conſcience, &c. It is certain, that no 
man can have any ſuch confidence towards God, 
only becauſe his heart tells him a /ye; and that 
it may do ſo, isaltogether ascertain, For there 
is the erroneous, as well as the rightly informed 
conſcience; and if the conſcience happens to be 
deluded, and thereupon to give ale directions 
to the will, ſo that by virtue of thoſe directions 
it is betrayed into a courſe. of ſin, fin does 
not therefore ceaſe to be fin, becauſe a man 
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committed it conſcientiouſiy. If conſcience comes 
to be perverted ſo far, as to bring a man 
under a perſuaſion, that it is either lawful, or 
his duty, to reſiſt the magiſtrate, to ſeize upon 
his neighbour's juſt rights or eſtate, to worſhip 
flocks and ſtones, or to he, equivocate, and the 
like, this will not ab/ofve him before God; 
ſince error, which is in itſelf evil, can never 
make another thing good. He who does an un- 
warrantable action, through a falſe information, 
which information he ought not to have be- 
lieved, cannot in reaſon make the guilt of one 
fin the excuſe of another. 

Conſcience therefore muſt be rightly in- 
formed, before the teſtimony of it can be au- 
thentick, in what it pronounces concerning the 


eſtate of the ſou]. It muſt proceed by the two 


grand rules of right reaſon and ſcripture; theſe 
are the compaſs which it mult ſteer by. For 
conſcience comes formally to oblige, only as it 
is the meſſenger of the mind of God to the ſoul 
of man; which he has revealed to him, partly 
by the impreſſion of certain notions and max- 
ims upon the practical underſtanding, and part- 
ly by the declared oracles of his word. So far 
therefore as conſcience reports any thing agree- 
able to, or deducible from theſe, it is to be 
hearkened to, as the great conveyer of truth to 
the ſoul; but when it reports any thing diſſo- 
nant 
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nant to theſe, it obliges no more, than the falſe- 
hood reported by it. 

But ſince there is none who follows an erro- 
neous conſcience, but does ſo, becauſe he thinks 
it true, and moreover thinks it true, becauſe 
he is perſuaded, that it proceeds according to 
the two forementioned rules of /cripture and 
right reaſon; how ſhall a man be able to ſatisfy 
himſelf, when his conſcience is rightly informed, 
and when poſſeſſed with an error? For to affirm, 
that the ſentence paſſed by a rightly informed 
conſcience, gives a man arational confidence to- 
wards God; but, in the mean time, not to aſ. 
ſign any means poſſible, by which he may 
know when his conſcience is thus rightly in- 
formed, and when not, it mult equally bereave 
him of ſuch a confidence ; as placing the con- 
dition upon which it depends wholly out of 
his knowledge. 

Here therefore is the knot, here the difficulty, 
how to ſtate ſome rule of certainty, by which 
infallibly to diſtinguiſh when the conſcience is 
right, and to be relied upon; when erroneous, and 
to be diſtruſted, in the teſtimony it gives about 
the ſincerity and ſafety of a man's ſpiritual con- 
dition. 

For the reſolution of which, I anſwer, that 
it is not neceſſary for a man to be aſſured of 
the 7:gh7ne/5 of his conſcience, by ſuch an in- 
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fallible certainty of perſuaſion, as amounts to ſ 
the clearneſs of a demonſtration ; but it is ſuf- y 
ficient, if he knows it upon grounds of ſuch a 
convincing probability, as thall exclude all ra- 5 
tional grounds of doubting of it. For I can- . 
not think, that zhe confidence, here ſpoken of, 8 
riſes ſo high as to ur ance. And the reaſon is, 2 
becauſe it is manifeſtly ſuch a confidence, as is 
common to all ſincere chriſtians. Which yer, 
aſſurance. (we all know) is not. F 
The truth is, the word in the original, which 5 
is a2f{17/z, lignifies properly freedom, or bold. 7 
neſs of ſpeech; though tte Latin tranſlation ren- * 
ders it by iducia, and fo correſponds with the f 
Engliſh, which renders it confidence. But whe- 5 
ther iducia, or confidence reaches the full ſenſe 1 
of af], may very well be diſputed. How- f 
ever it is certain, that neither the word in the t] 
or:7:nal, nor yet in the trauſlation, imports a/- F 
farance. For freedom, or boldneſs of ſpeech, 1 
Jam ſure, does not; and ſiducia, or confidence, { 
{11znifes only a man's being actually perſuaded 
of a thing, upon better arguments for it, than P 
any that he can fee againſt it; which he may 9 
very well be, and yet not e aſſured of it. 1 
From all which, Iconclude; that the confi- 8 
dence here mentioned in the text, amounts to hi 
no more, than a rational, well grounded hope : 2 


ſuch 
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ſuch an one, as the apoſtle tells us, in Rom, 
v. 5. maketh not aſhamed. 

And upon theſe terms, Laffirm, that ſuch a 
conſcience, as has employed the utmoſt of its 
ability to give itſelf the beſt information, and 
cleareſt knowledge of its duty, that it can, is a 
rational ground for a man to build /uch a hope 
upon; and, conſequently, for him to confide in. 

There is an innate light in every man, diſco- 
vering to him the firſt lines of duty, in the 
common notions of good and evil; which by 
cultivation, and improvement, may be advan- 
ced to higher and brighter diſcoveries. And 
from hence it is, that the ſchoolmen and mo- 
raliſts admit not of any ignorantia juris, ſpeak- 
ing of natural moral right, to give excuſe to 
ſin. Since all ſuch ignorance is voluntary, and 
therefore culpable; foraſmuch as it was in every 
man's power to have prevented it, by a due 
improvement of the /ight of nature, and the 
ſeeds of moral honeſty ſown in his heart. 

If it be here demanded, whether a man may 
not remain ignorant of his duty after he has 
uſed the utms/i means to inform himſelf of it? 
I anſwer, that ſo much of duty as is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſave him, he ſhall upon the uſe of 
ſuch a courſe come to know; and that which 
he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
molt lying in his power, that he might not be 
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ignorant of it, ſhall never damn him. Which 
aſſertion is proved thus: the goſpel damns no 
body for being ignorant of that which he is not 
obliged to know; but that, which upon the 
improvement of a man's utmoſt power, he can- 
not know, he 1s not obliged to know ; for that 
otherwiſe he would be obliged to an impoſſibi- 
lity; ſince that which is out of the compaſs of 
any man's power, is to that man zmpoſſeble. 
He therefore who exerts all the powers and 
faculties of his ſoul, and plies all means and 
opportunities in the ſearchof truth, which God 
has vouchſafed him, may reſt upon the judg- 
ment of his conſcience ſo informed, as a war- 
rantable guide of thoſe actions, which he muſt 
account to God for. And if by following ſuch 
a guide, he falls into the dz7ch, the diteh ſhall 
never drown him, or if it ſhould, the man pe- 
riſhes not by his /in, but by his migfortune. In 
a word, he whoendeavours to know the utmoſt 
of his duty that he can, and practiſes the utmoſt 
that he knows, has the equity and goodneſs of 
the great God toſtand asa mighty wall or ram- 
part between him and damnation, for any errors 
or infirmities, which the frailty of his condi- 
tion has invincibly, and therefore inculpably ex- 
poſed him to. 
And if a conſcience thus qualified and in- 
zormed, be riot the meaſure, by which a man 
a m 


hi 
ra 
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may take a true eſtimate of his abſolution be- 
fore the tribunal of God, all the underſtand- 
ing of human nature cannot find out any 
ground for the finner to pitch the foal of his 
foot upon, or reſt his conſcience with any aſſu- 


rance, but is left in the plunge of infinite doubts 


and uncertainties, ſuſpicions and miſgivings, 
both as to the meaſures of his preſent duty, and 
the final iſſues of his future reward. 

Let this concluſion therefore ſtand as the firm 
reſult of the foregoing diſcourſe, and the foun- 
dation of what is to follow; that ſuch a con- 
ſcience, as has not been wanting to itſelf, in 
endeavouring to get the ume/t and cleareſt in- 
formation about the will of God, that its power, 
advantages, and opportunities could afford it, 
is that internal judge, whoſe abſolution is a ra- 
tional and ſure ground of confidence towards Gad. 
And fo I paſs to the ſecond thing propoſed : 


which is to ſhew, How, and by what means, we 


may get our heart or conſcience thus informed, 
and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 

In order to which, amongſt many things that 
might be alledged as highly uſeful, and con- 
ducing to this great work, I ſhall inſiſt upon 
theſe four: As, 

1. Let a man carefully attend to the voice of 
his reaſon, and all the dictates of natural mo- 
rality; ſo as by no means to do any thing con- 

trary 
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trary to them. For though reaſon is not to be 
relied upon, as a guide univerſally ſufficient to 
direct us what to do; yet it is generally 70 be 
relied upon, and obeyed, where it tells us, what 
we are not to do. It is indeed but a weak and 


diminutive Iight, compared to revelation; but 


it ought to be no diſparagement to a ar, that 
it is not a /n. Neverthelels, as weak, and as 
ſmall as it is, it 1s a /zght always at hand, and 
though incloſed (as it were) in a dark lant- 
horn, may yet be of ſingular uſe to prevent 
many a foul ſtep, and to keep us from many a 
dangerous fall. And every man brings ſuch a 
degree of this light into the world with him; 
that though it cannot bring him to heaven, yet, 
if he be true to it, it will carry him a great way; 
indeed fo far, that if he follows it faithfully, I 
doubt not, but he ſhall meet with another light, 
which ſhall carry him quite through. 

How far it may be improved, is evident 
from that high and refined morality, which 
thined forth both in the /zves and vritings of 
tome of the ancient heathens, who yet had no 
other /;/2ht but this, both to live, and to write 
by. For how great a man in virtue was Cato, 
of whom the hiſtorian gives this glorious cha- 
rater; Ffſe, quam videri bonus, malebat? And 
of what an impregnable integrity was Fabricius, 
of whom it was ſaid, that a man might as well 

attempt 
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attempt to turn the ſun out of bis courſe, as to 
bring Fabricius to do a baſe, or a diſhoneſt 
action? And then for their writings ; what ad- 
mirable things occur in the remains of Pytha- 
goras, and the books of Plato, and of ſeveral 
other philoſophers? Short, I confeſs, of the 
rules of chriſtianity, but generally above the 
lives of chriſtians. 

Which being ſo, ought not the Jig of reaſon 
to be look'd upon by us as a rich and a noble ta- 
lent, and ſuch an one as we muſt account to 
God for? For it is certainly from him. It is a 
ray of divinity darted into the foul, 77 is the 
candle of the Lord, (as Solomon calls it) and God 
never lights us up a candle either to put out, or 
to fleep by. If it be made conſcious to a work 
of darkneſs, it will not fail to diſcover and re- 
prove it; and therefore the checks of it are to 
be revered, as the echo of a voice from heaven; 
for, whatſoever conſcience binds here on earth 
will be certainly bound there too; and it were 
a great vanity to hope, or imagine, that either 
law or goſpel will abſolve, what natural con- 
ſcience condemns, No man ever yet offended 
his own conſcience, but firſt, or laſt, it was re- 
venged upon him for it. So that it will con- 
cern a man to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it com- 
mands, but eſpecially what it forbids: and, if 

he 
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he would have it always a faithful and ſincere 
monitor to him, let him be ſure never to turn 
a deaf ear to it; for not to hear it, is the way 
to /ilence it. Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt 
ſtirrings, and intimations; the firſt hints and 
whiſpers of good and evil, that paſs in his heart; 
and this will keep conſcience ſo quick and vi- 
gilant, and ready to give a man true alarms 
upon the leaſt approach of his ſpiritual enemy, 
that he ſhall be hardly capable of a great ſur- 
prize. 

On the contaary, if a man accuſtoms himſelf 
to ſlight or paſs over theſe firſt motions to 
good, or ſhrinkings of his conſcience from evil, 
which originally are as natural to the heart of 
man, as the appetites of hunger and thirſt are to 
the ſtomach; conſcience will by degrees grow 
dull and unconcerned; and, from not ſpying 
out motes, come at length to over-look beams; 
from careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into a lumber, 
and from a ſlumber it ſhall ſettle into a deep 
and long fleep; till, at laſt, perhaps it ſleeps 
icſelf into a lethargy, and that ſuch an one, 
that nothing but hell and judgment ſhall be 
able to awaken it. For long di/u/e of any thing 
made for action, will in time take away the 
very uſe of it. As I have read of one, who 
having for a diſguiſe, kept one of his eyes a 
long time covered; when he took off the co- 
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vering, found his eye indeed where it was, but 
his ſight was gone. He who would keep his 
conſcience awake, muſt be careful to keep it 
ſtirring. 

2, Let a man be very fender, and regardful 
of every pious motion and ſuggeſtion made by 
the ſpirit of God to his Heart, I do not hereby 
20 about to eſtabliſh enthuſiaſm, or ſuch phan- 
taſtick pretences of intercourſe with God, as 
papiſts and fanaticks (who in moſt things copy 
from one another, as well as rail at one ano- 
ther) do uſually boaſt of. But certainly, if 
the evil ſpirit may, and often does ſuggeſt 
wicked and vile thoughts to the minds of men ; 
as all do, and muſt grant, and is ſufficiently 
proved from the devil's putting it into the heart 
of Judas to betray Chriſt, John xiii. 2. and 
his filling the heart of Ananias, fo lye to the 
Holy Ghoſt, Acts v. 3. it cannot after this, with 
any colour of reaſon, be doubted, but that the 
Holy Spirit of God, whole power and influence 
to good, 1s much greater than that of the 
wicked ſpirit to evil, does frequently inject into, 
and imprint upon the ſoul many bleſſed motions 
and impulſes to duty, and many powerful avo- 
cations from ſin. So that a man ſhall nor only 
(as the prophet ſays) hear a voice behind him, 


but alſo a voice within him, telling him which 


way he ought to go. : 
| or 
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For doubtleſs there is ſomething more in 
thoſe expreſſions of being led by the Spirit, and 
being taught by the Spirit, and the like, than 
mere tropes and metaphors; and nothing leſs 
is, or can be imported by them, than that God 
ſometimes ſþeaks to, and conver/es with the hearts 
of men, immediately by himſelf: and, happy 
thoſe, who by thus hearing him ſpeak in a /tz// 
voice, ſhall prevent his ſpeaking to them in 
thunder. 

But you will here aſk, perhaps, how we ſhall 
diſtinguiſh in ſuch motions, which of them 
proceed immediately from the Spirit of God, and 
which from the conſcience? In anſwer to which, 
I muſt confeſs, that I know no certain mark of 
diſcrimination, to diſtinguiſh them by; fave 
only in general, that ſuch as proceed immedi- 
ately from God, uſe to ſtrike the mind ſuddenly, 
and very powerfully. But then I add alſo, 
that as the knowledge of this, in point of ſpe. 
culation, is ſo nice and difficult, ſo (thanks be 
to God) in point of practice it is not neceſſary, 
But let a man univerſally obſerve, and obey 
every good mation riſing in his heart, knowing 
that every ſuch, motion proceeds from God; 
either mediatcly, or immediately; and that, whe- 
ther God ſpeaks /mmediately by himſelf to the 
conſcience, or mediately by the conſcience to 

the 
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the ſoul, the authority is the ſame in both, and 
the contempt of either is rebellion, | 

Now the thing which I drive at, under this 
head of diſcourſe, is to ſhew, fat as God is 
ſometimes pleaſed to addreſs himſelf in this 
manner to the hearts of men; ſo, it the heart 
will receive, and anſwer ſuch motions by a 
ready and obſequious compliance with them, 
there is no doubt, but they will both returh 
more frequently, and ſtill more and more pow- 
erfully, till at length they produce ſuch a de- 
gree of light in the conſcience, as ſhall give a 
man both a clear fight of his duty, and a certain 
judgment of his condition. 

On the contrary, as all reſiſtance whatſoever 
of the dictates of conſcience, even in the way 
of natural efficiency, brings a kind of hardneſs 
and ſupefaction upon it; ſo the reſſtance of 
theſe peculiar ſuggeſtions of the Spirit, will cauſe 
in it alſo a judicial hardneſs, which is yet worſe 
than the other: ſo that God ſhall withdraw from 
ſuch an heart, and the Spirit, being grieved, ſhall 
depart, and theſe bleſſed motions ſhall ceaſe, and 
affect and viſit it no more. The conſequence 
of which is very terrible; as rendring a man 
paſt feeling. And the leſs he feels in this 
world, the more he ſhall be ſure to feel in the 
next, But, 


3. Becauſe 
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3. Becauſe the /ght of natural conſcience is 
in many things defective and dim, and the in- 
ternal voice of God's Spirit, not always diſtin- 
guiſhable, above all, let a man attend to the 
mind of God, uttered in his revealed word: I 
ſay, his revealed word, By which I do not 
mean, that myſterious, extraordinary, (and of 
late fo much ſtudied) book called the Revela- 
tion, and which perhaps, the more it is ſtudied, 
the leſs 'tis underſtood, as generally either find- 
inz a man crack'd, or making him ſo; but] 
mean thoſe other writings of the prophets and 
apoſtles, which exhibit to us a plain, ſure, per- 
fect, and intelligible rule; a rule that will nei- 
ther fail, nor diſtract ſuch as make uſe of it. 
A rule to judge of the two former rules by: 
for nothing that contradicts the revealed word 
of God is either the voice of right reaſon, or 
of the Spirit of God; nor is it poſſible that it 
ſhould be ſo, without God's contradicting 
himſelf. 

And therefore we ſee, what high elogies are 
given to the witten word, by the inſpired pen- 
men of both te ments: it giveth underſtanding 
to the ſimple, ſays David in Pſalm cxix. 130. 
And that, you will lay, is no ſuch 71 matter 
to do. 
It is able to make the man of God perfedt 
(ſays St. Paul, 2 Tim, iii. 17.) 1t is quick and 


powerful, 
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powerful, and ſharper than any two-edged ſword, 
piercing even to the dividing aſunder of the ſoul 
and ſpirit; and is a diſcerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart, Heb. iv. 12. Now what 
a force and fulneſs, what a vigour and empha- 
ſis is there in all theſe expreſſions? Enough 
(one would think) to recommend and endear 
the ſcriptures even to the papiſts themſelves. 
For if (as the text ſays) ey give underſtanding 
to the ſimple; I know none more concerned to 
read and ſtudy them, than their popes, 


Wherefore ſince the Jig and energy of the 


written word is ſo mighty, let a man bring and 
hold his conſcience to this ſteddy rule: the un- 
alterable rectitude of which, will intallibly diſ- 
cover the rectitude or obliquity of whatſoever 
it is applied to. We ſhall find it a rue, both 
to inſtruct us what Zo do, and to aſſure us in what 
we have done. For though natural conſcience 
ought to be liſtned to, yet it is revelation alone 
that is to be relied upon: as we may obſerve 
in the works of art, a judicious artiſt will 
indeed uſe his eye, but he will 7ru/t only to 


his rule. 
There is not any one action whatſoever, 


which a man ought to do, or to forbear, but 
the ſcripture will give him a clear precept, or 
prohibition for it. 

Vor. II. | E e | 80 
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So chat if a man will commit ſuch rules to his 
memory, and ſtock his mind with portions of 
ſcripture anſwerable to all the heads of duty 
and practice, his conſcience can never be at a 
loſs, either for a direction of his actions, or an 
anſwer to a temptation: it was the very courſe 
which our Saviour himſelf took, when the 
devil plied him with temptation upon tempta- 
tion: {till he had a /urtable ſeripture ready to 
repel and baffle them all, one after another ; 
every pertinent text urged home being a direct 
ſtab to a temptation. 

Let a man therefore "TR. and recount 
with himſelf the ſeveral duties and virtues of a 
chriſtian; ſuch as temperance, meekneſs, charity, 
purity of heart, pardoning of enemies, patience z 
(1 had almoſt ſaid, paſſive obedience too, but 
that ſuch old-faſhioned chriſtianity ſeems as 
much out of date with ſome, as Chriſt's divi- 
nity and ſatisfuction) I ſay, let a man conſider 
theſe and the like virtues, together with the 
contrary fins and vices, that do oppoſe them; 
and then, as out of a full armory or magazine, 
let him furniſh his conſcience with texts of 
ſeripture, particularly enjoyning the one, and 
forbidding, or threatning the other. And yet 
I do not ſay, that he ſhould ſtuff his mind like 
the margent of ſome authors, with chapter and 
verſe heaped together, at all adventures; but 

only 
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only that he ſhould fortify it with ſome few 
texts, which are home, and appoſite to his caſe. 
And a conſcience thus ſupplied, will be like a 
man armed at all points; and always ready either 
to receive or to attack his enemy. Other wiſe it 
is not a man's having arms in his houſe; no, nor 
yet his having courage, and ſkill to uſe them; 
but it is his having them ſtil] about him, which 
muſt both ſecure him from being ſet upon, and 
defend him when he is. 

Accordingly, men muſt know, that without 
taking the forementioned courſe, all that they 
do in this matter 1s but loſt labourz and that 
they read the ſcriptures to as little purpoſe, as 
fome uſe to quote them; much reading, being 
like much eating, wholly uſeleſs without di- 
geſtion; and it is impoſſible for a man to di- 
geſt his meat, without alſo retaining it. 

Till men get what they read into their minds, 
and fix it in their memorzes, they keep their re- 
ligion as they uſe to do their bibles, only in 
their cloſer, or carry it in their pocket ; and 
that, you may imagine, muſt improve and af- 
fect the ſoul, juſt as much as a man's having 
plenty of proviſion only in his ſtores, will nou- 
riſh and ſupport his body. When men forget 
the word heard, or read by them, the devil 18 
faid to fleal it out of their hearts, Luke viii. 12. 
And for this cauſe, we do with as much 7ea/or, 

Ee 2 as 
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as propriety of ſpeech, call the committing of a 
thing to memory, the getting it by heart. 
For it is the memory that muſt tranſmit it ro the 
heart; and it is in vain to expect, that the heart 
ſhould keep its hold of any truth, when the me- 
mory has let it go. 

4. The fourth and laſt way, char T ſhall men- 
tion, for the getting of the conſcience rightly in- 
formed, and afterwards keeping it ſo, is fre- 
quently and impartially to accompt with it, It 
is with a man and his conſcience, as with one 
man and another; amongſt whom we uſe to 
ſay, that even reckoning makes laſting friends; 
and the way to make reckonings even, I am 
ſure, is to make them often, Delays in ac- 
compts are always ſuſpicious ; and bad enough 
in themſelves, but commonly much worſe in 
their cauſe. For, to defer an accompr, is the 
ready way to perplex it; and when it comes to 
be perplexed and intricate, no man, either as 
to his temporal or ſpiritual eſtate, can know 
of himſelf what he is, or what he has, or upon 
what bottom he ſtands. But the amazing dif- 
ficulty and greatneſs of his accompt, will ra- 
ther terrify than inform him; and keep him 
from ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk, as he 
deſpairs ever to go through with. For, no 
man willingly begins what he has no hope to c 
finiſh, 1 

Bur, 
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But, let a man apply to this work, by fre” 
quent returns, and ſhort intervals, while the 
heap is ſmall, and the particulars few, and he 
will find it eaſy and conquerable; and his con- 
ſcience, like a faithful ſteward, ſhall give him 
ina plain, open, and entire account of himſelf, 
and hide nothing from him. Whereas we 
know, if a ſteward or caſhier be ſuffered to run 
on from year to year without bringing him to a 
reckoning, it is odds but ſuch a ſottiſh forbear- 
ance will, in time, teach him to ſhuffle; and 
ſtrongly tempt him to be a cheat, if not alſo to 
make him ſo: for, as the accompt runs on, ge- 
nerally the accomptant gces backward. 

And for this cauſe, ſome judge it adviſable 
for a man to accompt with Vis heart every day; 
and this no doubt is the beſt and ſureſt courſe; 
for ſtill the oftener the better. And ſome pre- 
{ſcribe accompting once a week; longer than 
which it is by no means ſafe to delay it: for, a 
man ſhall find his heart deceitſul, and his me- 
mory weak, and nature extreamly averſe from 
ſeeking narrowly after that, which it is unwil- 
ling to find; and, being found, will aſſuredly 
diſturb it. 

So that upon the whole matter, it is infinitely 
abſurd to think that conference can be kept in 
order without frequent examination. If a man 
would have his conſcience deal clearly with 

E e 3 him, 
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him, he muſt deal ſeverely with it: often 


ſcouring and cleanſing it will make it bright; 


and, when it is ſo, he may ſee himſelf in it: 


and, if he ſces any thing amiſs, let this ſatisfy 
him, that no man is, or can be, the wor/e for 
knowing the very wort of himſelf. 

On the contrary, if conſcience by a long neg- 


lect of, and diſacquaintance with itſelf, comes 


to contract an invcterate ruſt or ſoil, a man 
may as well expect to ſee his face in a mud. wall, 
as that ſuch a conſcience ſhould give him a true 
report of his condition; no, it leaves him wholly 
in the dark as to the greateſt concern he has in 
both worlds. He can neither tell, whether 
God be his Vriend, or his enemy, or rather, he 
has ſhrewd cauſe to ſuſpect him his enemy, and 
cannot poſſibly know him to be his friend : and 
this being his caſe, he muſt live in ignorance, 
and die in ignorance; and it will be hard for a 
man to die zz it, without dying for it too. 
And now, what a wretched condition muſt 
that man needs be in, whoſe heart is in ſuch a 
confuſion, ſuch darkneſs, and ſuch a ſettled 
blindneſs, that it ſhall not be able to tell him fo 
much as one true word of himſelf? Platter 
him it may (I confeſs, as thoſe are generally 
good at flattering, who are good for nothing 
elſe;) but, in the mean time, the poor man is 


F 


delu- 
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deluſion: for, in judging of a man's ſelf, if 
conſcience either cannot or will not inform him, 
there is a certain thing called /e/f-/ove, that 
w1ll be ſure to deceive him. And thus I have 
ſhewn, in four ſeveral particulars, what 75 to be 
done, both for the getting and keeping of the 
conſcience, fo informed, as that it may be able 
to give us a rational confidence towards Gad. As, 

I. That the voice of reaſon, in all the dic- 
tates of natural morality, ought carefully to be 
attended to by a ſtrict obſervance of what it con- 
mands, but eſpecially of what it forb1ds, 

2. That every pious motion from 7he ſpirit 
of God ought tenderly to be cheriſhed, and by 
no means checked or quenched either by re- 


ſiſtance or neglect, 
3. That conſcience is to be kept cloſe to the 


rule of the written word. 

4. And /aftly, that it is frequently to be ex- 
amined, and ſeverely accompted with, 

And, I doubt not, but a conſcience thus 
diſciplined, ſhall give a man ſuch a faithful ac- 
count of himſelf, as ſhall never ſhame, nor 
lurch the confidence, which he ſhall take up 
from it, 

Nevertheleſs, to prevent all miſtakes in fo 
critical a caſe, and ſo high a concern, I ſhall 
cloſe up the foregoing particulars with this /w06- 
fold caution. | 
| E e 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt, Let no man think, that every doubt- 
ing or miſegiving about the ſafety of his ſpiritual 
eſtate, overthrows the confidence hitherto ſpoken 
of. For (as I ſhewed before) the confidence 
mentioned in the text, is not properly aſſurance, 
but only a rational, well-grounded hope ; and 
therefore may very well conſiſt with ſome re- 
turns of doubting, For, we know, in that 
pious and excellent confeſſon and prayer, made 
by the poor man to our Saviour, in Mark ix. 24. 
how in the very fame breath, in which he ſays, 
Lord, ] believe; he fays alſo, Lord, help my 
1nbelief. So that we ſee here, that the ſince- 
rity of our faith or confidence will not ſecure 
us againſt all viciſſitudes of wavering or diſtruſt ; 
indeed, no more than a ſtrong athletick con. 


ſtitution of body will ſecure a man always 


againſt heats and colds, and rheums, and ſuch 
like ee 
And one great reaſon of this, is; Becauſe ſuch 
a faith or confidence as we have been treating 
of, reſides in the ſoul or conſcience, as an ha- 
bit; and habits, we know, are by no means 
either inconſiſtent with, or deſtroyed by every 
contrary af. But eſpecially, in the caſe now 
before us, where the truth and ſtrength of our 
confidence towards God does not conſiſt ſo much, 
in the preſent act, by which it exerts itſelf, no, 
nor yet 2 the habit producing this act; as it 
97 does 
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does in the ground or reaſon, which this confi- 
dence is built upon; which being the fanding 
ſincerity of a man's heart, though the preſent 
att be interrupted, (as, no doubt, through in- 
firmity, or temptation, it may be very often; 
yer, ſo long as hat ſincerity, upon which this 
confidence was firſt founded, does continue, as 
ſoon as the temptation is removed and gone, 
the fore-mentioned faith or affiance will, by 
renewed, vigorous and freſh acts, recover and 
exert itſelf, and with great comfort and ſatiſ- 
faction of mind, give a man confidence towards 
God. Which, though it be indeed a lower 
and a leſſer thing than aſſurance, yet, as to all 
the purpoſes of a pious life, may, for ought I 
ſee, prove much more uſeful; as both afford- 
ing a man due comfort, and yet leaving room 
for due caution too; which are two of the prin» 

cipal uſes that religion ſerves for, in this world. 
2. The other caution, with reference to the 
foregoing diſcourſe, is this: Let no man, from 
what has been ſaid, reckon a bare filence of 
conſcience, in not accuſing or diſturbing him, a 
ſufficient argument for confidence towards God, 
For, ſuch a /ilence is fo far from being always 
ſo, that it is uſually worſe than the fierceſt and 
loudeſt accuſations; fince it may, and for the 
moſt part does, proceed from a kind of unn 
eſs, or ſtupidity of conſcience ; and an abſolute 
domi- 
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dominion obtained by ſin over the ſoul ; fo that 
it ſhall not ſo much as dare to complain, or 
make a ſtir. For, as our Saviour ſays, Luke 
xi. 21. while the ſtrong man armed keeps his pa- 
lace, bis goods are in peace: fo, while fin rules 
and governs with a ſtrong hand, and has wholly 
ſubdued the conſcience to a ſlaviſh ſubjection 
to its tyrannical yoke, the ſoul ſhall be at peace, 
ſuch a falſe peace as it is; but for that very 
cauſe worſe a great deal, and more deſtructive, 
than when by continual alarms and aſſaults it 
gives a man neither peace nor truce, quiet nor 
intermiſſion. And therefore it is very remark- 
able, that the text expreſſes the ſound eſtate of 
the heart or the conſcience, here ſpoken of, not 
barely by its not accuſing, but by its not con- 
demning us ; which word imports properly an 
acquitment, or diſcharge of a man upon ſome 
precedent accuſation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his cauſe had thereupon, For as 
condemnation being a lau-term, and ſo relating 
to the judicial proceedings of lau courts, muſt 
ſtill pre- ſuppoſe an hearing of the cauſe, be- 


fore any ſentence can paſs; ſo likewiſe in the 


court of” conſcience, there muſt be a ſtrict and 
impartial enquiry into all a man's actions, and a 
thorough hearing of all that can be pleaded for 
and againſt him, before conſcience can rationally 
either condemn, or diſcharge him: and if, in- 

| deed, 
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deed, upon ſuch a fair and full trial he can come 
off, he is then rectus in curid, clear and in- 
nocent, and conſequently may reap all that ſa- 
tisfaction from himſelf, which it is natural for 
innocence to afford the perſon who has it. Ido 
not here ſpeak of a /egal innocence, (none but 
ſots and quakers dream of ſuch things; ) for, 
as St. Paul ſays, Galat. ii. 16. By the works 
of the law ſhall no fleſh living be juſtified : but 
I ſpeak of an evangelical innocence; ſuch an 
one as the oeconomy of the goſpel accepts, 
whatſoever the law enjoins; and though ming- 
led with ſeveral infirmities and defects, yet 
amounts to ſuch a pitch of righteouſneſs, as we 
call fncerity. And whoſoever has this, ſhall 
never be damned for want of the other. 

And now, how vaſtly does it concern all 
thoſe, who ſhall think it worth their while to 
be in earneſt with their immortal ſouls, not to 
abuſe and delude themſelves with a falſe confi- 
dence? A thing ſo eaſily taken up, and ſo hardly 
laid down. Let no man conclude, becauſe his 
conſcience ſays nothing to him, that therefore it 
hasnothing to jay. Poſſibly ſome never ſo much 
as doubted of the ſafety of their ſpiritual eſtate 
in all their lives; and if fo let them not flatter 
themſelves, but reſt aſſured, that they have fo 
much the more reaſon a great deal to doubt of 
it now: for the cauſes of ſuch a profound ill- 
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neſs, are generally groG ignorance, or long 
cuſtom of ſinning, or both; and theſe are very 
dreadful ſymptoms indeed, to ſuch as are not 


hell and damnation-progf. When a man's wounds 


ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he has loſt his feel. 
ing, they are never the leſs mortal for his not 
ſeeing his need of a chirurgeon. It is not mere, 
actual, preſent eaſe, but eaſe after pain, which 
brings the molt durable and ſolid comfort. Ac- 
quitment before trial can be no ſecurity. Great 
and ſtrong calms uſually portend, and go before 
the moſt violent forms. And therefore, ſince 


florms and calms ( eſpecially with reference to 


the ſtate of the ſoul ) do always follow one ano- 
ther; certainly, of the two, it is much more 
eligible to have the fform fir/?, and the calm 
afterwards : ſince a calm before a ſtorm is com- 


monly a peace of a man's own making; but 4 


calm after a ſtorm a peace of God's, 


To which God, who only can ſpeak ſuch peace 
to us, as neither the world nor the devil 
ſhall be able to take from us, be render d 
and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, 
might, majeſty, and dominion, both now 
and ſor evermore. Amen. 
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SERMON XII. 


On the preceding Subject; viz. 


Of the Nature and Meaſures 
of Conſcience. 


1 JOHN iii. 21. 


Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we 
have confidence towards God. 


HAVE diſcourſed once already upon theſt 
words in this place. In which diſcourſe, 
after I had ſet down four ſeveral falſe grounds, 
upon which, men, in judging of the ſafety of 
their ſpiritual eſtate, were apt to /ound a wrong 
confidence towards God, and ſhewn the falſity 
of them all: and, that there was nothing but 
a man's own heart or conſcience, which, in 
this great concern, he could with any ſafety 
rely upon; I did, in the next place, caſt the 
| farther 
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farther proſecution of the words under theſe 
four following particulars. 

I. To ſhew, how the heart or conſcience ought 
to be informed, in order to its founding in us 
a rational confidence towards God. | 

II. To ſhew, how, and by what means we 
may get our conſcience thus informed, and 
afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 

III. To ſhew, whence it is, that the teſti- 
mony of conſcience, thus informed, comes to 
be ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied upon, 
And, | 

IV. And laſtly, 2 aſſign {ome particular caſes 
or inſtances, in which the confidence ſuggeſted 
by it, does moſt eminenily ſhew, and exert 
itſelf, 

Upon the firſt of which heads, to wit, How 
the heart or conſcience ought to be informed, 11 
order to its founding 1n us a rational confidence 
towards God, after I had premiſed ſomething 
about an erronecus conſcience, and ſhewn, both 
what influence that ought to have upon us, and 
what regard we ought to have to that, in this 
matter, I gathered the reſult of all into this one 
concluſion; namely, That ſuch a conſcience as 
has not been wanting to itſelf, in endeavouring 
the utmoſt knowledge of its duty, and the cleareſt 
information about the will of God, that its power, 


advantages, and opportunities could afford it, 
is 
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is that great internal judge, whoſe abſolution is 
a rational, and ſure ground of confidence towards 
God. This I then inſiſted upon at large, and 
from thence proceed to the 

II. Particular; which was to ſhew, horw, 
and by what means we might get our conſcience 
thus informed, and afterwards preſerve and 
keep it /o. 

Where amongſt thoſe many ways and me- 
thods, which might, no doubt, have been aſ- 
ſigned, as highly conducing to this purpoſe, 
I ſingled out, and inſiſted upon, only theſe 
four. As. 

1. That he voice of reaſon, in all the dictates 
of natural morality, was ſtill carefully to be at- 
tended to by a ſtrict obſervance of what it com- 
manded, but eſpecially, of what it forbad. 

2. That every picus motion from the Spirit of 
God was tenderly to be cheriſhed, and by no 
means quenched or checked, either by reſi- 
ſtance or neglect, 

3. That conſcience was till to be kept choſe 
to the rule of God's written word; and 

4. And laſtly, that it was frequently to be ex- 
amined, and ſeverely accounted with. 

Theſe things alſo, I then more fully enlarged 
upon; and ſo cloſed up all with a double caution, 
and that of no ſmall importance as to the caſe 


then before us: as, 
Vo. II. F F Firſt, 
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Firſt, That no man ſhould reckon every doubt- 
ing or miſgiving of his heart, about the ſafety 
of his ſpiritual eſtate, inconſiſtent with that 
confidence towards God, which is here ſpoken 
of in the text: and, ſecondly, that no man 
ſhould account a bare ſilence of conſcience, in not 
accuſing or diſturbing him, a ſufficient ground 
for ſuch a confidence. Of both which I then 
ſhew'd the fatal conſequence. And ſo, not to 
trouble you with any more repetitions than theſe, 
which were juſt and neceſſary to lay before you 
the coherence of one thing with another, I ſhall 
now proceed to the third of thoſe four parti- 
culars firſt propoſed : which was to ſhew, hence 
it is that the teſtimony of conſcience ( concerning 
a man's ſpiritual eſtate) comes to be ſo authen- 
tick, and ſo much to be relied upon. 

Now the force and credit of its teſtimony 
ſtands upon this double ground. 

1. The high ofice which it holds imme- 
diately from God himſelf, in the ſoul of man. 
And, 

2. Thoſe properties or qualities which pecu- 
liarly fit it for the diſcharge of this high office, 
m all things relating to the ſoul. 9 

1. And firſt, for its office. It is no leſs than 
God's vicegerent or deputy, doing all things by 
immediate commiſſion from him. It com- 
mands and dictates every thing in God's name; 

and 
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and ftamps every word with an Almighty au- 
thority. So that it is (as it were) a kind of 
copy or tranſcript of the divine ſentence, and 
an interpreter of the fenſe of heaven. And 
from hence it is, that ſms againſt conſcience, 
(as all fins againſt light and conviction are, by 
way of eminence, ſo called) are of fo peculiar 
and tranſcendent a guilt. For, that every ſuch 
fin is a daring and direct defiance of the divine 
authority, as it is ſignified and reported to a man 
by his conſcience, and thereby ultimately ter- 
minates in God himſelf. 

Nay, and this vicegerent of God has one pre- 
rogative above all God's other earthly vicege- 
rents; to wit, that /? can never be depoſed. Such 
a ſtrange, ſacred, and inviolable majeſty has 
God imprinted upon this faculty; not, indeed, 
as upon an abſelute, independent ſovereigu; 
but yet with ſo great a communication of ſome- 
thing next to ſovereignty, that while it keeps 
within its proper compals, it is controllable by 
no mortal power upon earth. For, not the 
greateſt monarch in the world can counter- 
mand conſcience fo far, as to make it condemn, 
where it would otherwiſe acquit; or acquit, 
where it would otherwiſe condemn; no, neither 
feord nor ſceptre can come at it; but it is above 


and beyond the reach of both. 
F fe Aad 
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And if it were not for this awful and majeſtick 
character which it bears, whence could it be, 
that the ſtouteſt and braveſt hearts droop and 
ſneak when conſcience frowns; and the moſt 
abject and afflicted wretch feels an unſpeakable; 
and even triumphant joy, when the judge witb. 


in abſolves and applauds him? When a man 


has done any villainous act, though under 
countenance of the higheſt place and power, 
and under covert of the cloſeſt ſecrecy, his con- 
ſcience for all that ſtrikes him like a clap of 
thunder, and depreſſes him to a perpetual tre- 
pidation, horror, and poorneſs of ſpirit; ſo that 
like Nero, though ſurrounded with his Roman 
legions and Prætorian bands, he yet ſculks and 
hides himſelf, and is ready to fly to every thing 
for refuge, though he ſees nothing to fly from. 
And all this, becauſe he has heard a condemn- 
ing ſentence from within, which the ſecret 


fore-bodings of his mind tell him will be rati- 


fied by a ſad and certain execution from above 
on the other fide, what makes a man ſo chear- 
ful, ſo bright and confident in his comforts, 
but becauſe he finds himſelf acquitted by God's 
high commiſſioner and deputy? Which is as much 


as a pardon under God's own hand, under the 


broad ſeal of heaven (as I may ſo expreſs it.) 
Fora king never condemns any whom his judges 
have abſolved, nor abſolves whom his judges 


have 
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have condemned, whatſoever the people and 
republicans may. 

Now from this principle; that the authority 
of conſcience ſtands founded upon its vicegerency 
and deputation under God, ſeveral very impor- 
rant inferences may, or rather indeed unavoid- 
ably muſt enſue. Two of which I ſhall ſingle 
out and ſpeak of: as, 

Firſt, We collect from hence the ab/urdity 
and impertinence; and, 

Secondly, The impudence and impiety of moſt 
of thoſe pretences of conſcience, which have born 
ſuch a mighty ſway all the world over; and 
in theſe poor nations eſpecially, 

1. And firſt, for the abſurdity and imperti- 
nence of them. What a rattle and a noiſe has 
this word conſcience made? How many batltes 
has it fought? How many churches has it rob- 
bed, ruin'd and reform d to aſhes? How many 
laws has it rrampled upon, diſpenſed with, and 
adareſſed againſt? And, in a word, how many 
governments has it over-turned? Such is the 
miſchievous force of a plauſible word, applied 
to a deteſtable thing. 

The allegation, or plea of conſcience, oughi 
never to be admitted barely for itſelf: for when 
a thing obliges only by a borrowed authority 
it is ridiculous to alledge it for its own, Take 
a lieutenant, a commiſſioner or ambaſſador of any 

| Fi2 prince; 
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prince; and ſo far as he repreſents his prince, 
all that he docs, or declares under that capacity, 
has the ſame force and validity, as if actually 
done, or declared by the prince himſelf in per- 
ſon: but then how far does this reach? Why, 
juſt ſo far as he keeps cloſe to his inflruftions : 
but, when he once baulks them, though what 
he docs may be indeed a publick crime, or a 
national miſchief, yet it is but a private ad; 
and the doer of it may chance to pay his head 
for the preſumption. For ſtill, as great as the 
authority of ſuch kind of perſons is, it is not 
founded upon their cw" hi, nor upon their 
own judgment, but upon their commiſſion. 

In like manner, every dictate of this vicege- 
rent of God, where it has a divine word or pre- 
ceſt to back it, carries a divine authority with 
it. But, if no ſuch word can be produced, it 
may indeed be a ſtrong opinion, or perſuaſion, 
but it is not conſcience: and no one thing in the 
world has done more miſchief, and cauſed more 


deluſions amongſt men, than their not diſtin- 


guiſhing between conſcience, and mere opinion 
or perſuaſion. 

Conſcience, is a Latin word, (though with 
an Engliſh termination, ) and, according to the 
very notation of it, imports a double or joint 
Enowleage; to wit, one of a divine law or rule, 
and the other of a man's own action: and ſo 

1 
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is properly the application of a general law, to 
a particular inſtance of practice. The law of 
God, for example, ſays, Thou ſhalt not ſteal; 
and the mind of mantells him, that the taking 
of ſuch or ſuch a thing from a perſon lawfully 
poſſeſſed of it, is ſlealing. Whereupon, the 
conſcience joining the knowledge of both theſe 
together, pronounces in the name of God, at 
ſuch a particular action ought not to be done. 
And this is the true procedure of conſcience, 
always — a law from God, before it pre- 
tends to lay aſy obligation upon man: for till 
I averr, that conſcience neither is, nor ought 
to be its own rule, 

I queſtion not, I confeſs, but mere opinion 
or perſuaſion may be every whit as ſtrong, and 
have as forcible an influence upon a man's ac- 
tions as conſcience itſelt. But then (we know) 
ſtrength or force is one thing, and authority 
quite another. As a rogue upon the high-way 
may have as ſtrong an arm, and take off a man's 
head as cleverly as the executioner. But then 
there is a vaſt diſparity in the two actions, when 
one of them is murther, and the other juftice : 
nay, and our Saviour himſelf cold his diſciples, 
that men ſhould both kill them, and think that in 
ſo doing they did God: ſervice. So that here 
(we ſee) was a full opinton and perſuaſion, and 


a very zealous one too, of the high meritori- 
Ft 4 ouſneſs 
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ouſneſs of what they did; but ſtill there was no 
law, no word, or command of God to ground 


Now the notion of conſcience, thus ſtated, 
if firmly kept to, and thoroughly dirven home, 
would effectually baffle and confound all thoſe 
fenſeleſs, though clamorous pretences, of the 
ſchiſinatical oppoſers of the conſtitutions of our 
church. In defence of which, I ſhall not ſpeak CA 
ſo much as one ſyllable againſt the indulgence | 
and toleration granted to theſe men. No, ſince | 
they have it, let them (in God's name) enjoy 
ir, and the government make the beſt of it. But 
fince I cannot find that the /aw which tolerates 
them in their way of worſhip (and it does no 
more) does at all forb:4 us to defend ours, it 
were earneſtly to be wiſhed, that all hearty lo- 
vers of the church of Eng/and would aſſert its 
excellent conſtitution more vigorouſly now than 
ever: and eſpecially in ſuch congregations as 
this; in which there are ſo many young per- 
ſons, upon the well or ill principling of whom 
(next under God) depends the happineſs or 
miſery of this church and ſtate. For, if ſuch 
ſhould be generally prevailed upon by hopes or 
fears, by baſe examples, by trimming and time- 
ferxving, (which are but two words for the 
ſame thing) to abandon and betray the church 


of 


it upon, and conſequently it was not conſcrence. 
{ 
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of England, by nauſeating her pious, prudent 
and wholſom orders, (of which I have ſeen 
ſome ſcurvy inſtances) we may reſt aſſured, 
that this will certainly produce confuſion, and 
that confuſion will as certainly end in popery. 

And therefore, ſince the liturgy, rites, and 
ceremonies of our church, have been, and till 
are, ſo much cavilled and ſtruck at, and all 
upon a plea of conſcience; it will concern us, 
as becomes men of ſenſe, ſeriouſly to examine 
the force of this plea ; which our adverſaries 
are ſtill ſetting up againſt us as the grand pil- 
lar and buttreſs of the good old cauſe of non- con- 
formity. For, come to any diſſenting brother, 
and aſk him, Why cannot you communicate 
with the church of England? Oh, (ſays he) 
it is againſt my conſcience; my conſcience will 
not ſuffer me to pray by a ſet-form, to kneel at 
the ſacrament, to hear divine ſervice read by one 
in a ſurplice; or to uſe the croſs in baptiſm; or 
the like. 

Very well; and is this the caſe then, that ic 
is all pure conſcience that keeps you from com- 
plying with the rule and order of the church 
in theſe matters? If ſo, then produce me ſome 
word or law of God forbidding theſe things. 
For conſcience never commands or forbids any 
thing authentically, but there is ſome /aw of 
God which commands or forbids it firſt. Con- 

| ſerence 
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ſcience (as might be eaſily ſhewn) being no 
diſtinct power or faculty from the mind of man, 
but the mind of man itſelf applying the general 
rule of God's law to particular caſes and actions. 
This is truly and properly conſcience, And 
therefore ſhew me ſuch a /aw; and that either 
as a neceſſary dictate of right reaſon, or a po- 
fitive injunction in God's revealed word: For 
theſe two are all the ways, by which God 
ſpeaks to men now-a-days ; I ſay, ſhew me 
ſomething from hence which countermands or 
condemns all or any of the fore-mentioned cere- 
monies of our church, and then I will yield the 
cauſe. But if no ſuch reaſon, no ſuch ſcripture 
can be brought to appear in their behalf againſt 
us, but that with /crewed face, and doleful 
whine, they only ply you with ſenſeleſs ha- 
rangues of conſcience, againſt carnal ordinances, 
the dead letter, and human inventions on the one 
hand, and loud out-cries for a farther reforma- 
tion on the other; then reſt you aſſured, that 
they have a deſign upon your pocket, and that 
the word conſcicuce is uſed only as an inſtrument 
to pick it; and more particularly, as it calls it 
a farther reformation, ſignifies no more, with 
reference to the church, than as if one man 
ſhould come to another, and ſay, Sir, I have al- 
ready taken away your cloak, and do fully intend 
(if T can) to take away your coat alſo, This 
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is the true meaning of this word, farther refor- 
mation; and ſo long as you underſtand it in this 

ſenſe, you cannot be impoſed upon by it, 
Well, but if theſe mighty men at chaprer 
and ver/e can produce you no ſcripture to over- 
throw our church-ceremonies, I will undertake 
to produce ſcripture enough to warrant them; 
even all thoſe places which ab/o/utely enjoin 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to /awful governor 
in all nat unlawful things; particularly that in 
1 Pet. ii. 13. and that in Heb. xiii. 17. (of 
which two places more again preſently) toge- 
ther with the other in 1 Cor. xiv. laſt verſe, en- 
joining order and decency in God's worſhip, and 
in all things relating to it. And conſequently, 
till theſe men can prove the fore- mentioned 
things, ordered by our church, to be either in- 
trinſically unlawful, or indecent, I do here affirm, 
by the authority of the foregoing ſcriptures, 
that the uſe of them, as they ſtand eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, is neceflary ; and that all pretences, 
or pleas of conſcience, to the contrary, are no- 
thing but cant and cheat, flam and delufion, 
In a word, the ceremonies of the church of 
England are as neceſſary as the injunctions of 
an undoubtedly lawful authority, the practice of 
the primitive church, and the general rules of 
decency, determined to particulars of the greateſt 
decency, can make them nece/ary. And I will 
not 
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not for all the world be arraigned at the laſt and 
great day for diſturbing the church, and diſ- 
obeying government, and have no better plea 
for ſo doing, than what thoſe of the ſeparation 

were ever yet able to defend themſelves by. 
But ſome will here ſay perhaps; If this be 
all that you require of us, we both can and do 
bring you ſcripture againſt your church-cere- 
monies; even that which condemns all w7//- 
worſhip, Col. ii. 23. and ſuch other like places, 
To which I anſwer, firſt, that the wi//-wor/hrp, 
forbidden in that ſcripture, is ſo termed, not 
from the circumſtance, but from the objeft of 
religious worſhip; and we readily own, that it 
is by no means in the church's power to appoint, 
or chuſe, whon, or what it will worſhip. But 
that does not infer, that it is not therefore in 
the church's power to appoint how, and in what 
manner it will worſhip the true object of reli- 
gious worſhip; provided, that in fo doing, it 
obſerves ſuch rules of decency as are proper, 
and conducing to that purpoſe. So that this 
ſcripture is wholly 1rrelative to the caſe before 
us; and as impertinently applied to it, as any 
poor text in the Revelation was ever applied to 
the grave and profound whimſies of ſome mo- 
dern interpreters. But, 2. To chis objection 
about æ ., I anſwer yet farther; that 
the forementioned Ceremonies of the church of 
England, 
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England, are no worſhip, nor part of God's wor- 
ſhip at all, nor were ever pretended fo to be; 
and, if they are not ſo much as worſhip, Iam 
ſure, they cannot be . rip. But we own 
them only for circumſtances, modes, and ſolemn 
uſages by which God's worſhip is orderly and 
decently performed: I ſay, we pretend them 
not to be parts of divine worſhip; bur, for all 
that, to be ſuch things as the divine worſhip, 
in ſome inſtance or other, cannot be without: 
for that which neither does, nor can give vital 
heat, may yet be neceſſary to preſerve it: and 
he, who ſhould ſtrip himſelf of all, that is 
no part of himſelf, would quickly find, or ra- 
ther feel the inconvenience of ſuch a practice; 
and have cauſe to wiſh for a body as void of 
ſenſe, as ſuch an argument. 

Now the conſequence in both theſe caſes is 
perfectly parallel; and if ſo, you may reſt ſa- 
tisfied ; that, what is nanſenſe upon a principle 
of reaſon, will never be ſenſe upon a principle 
of religion. But as touching the neceſſity of 
the aforeſaid z ages in the church of England, 1 
ſhall lay down theſe four propoſitions. 

1. That circumſtantials in the worſhip of 
God (as well as in all other human actions) 
are ſo neceſſary to it, that it cannot poſſibly be 
performed without them, 


2, That 
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2. That decency in the circumſtantials of 
God's worſhip is abſolutely neceſſary. 

3. That the general rule and precept of de- 
cency is not capable of being reduced to practice, 
but as it is exemplified in, and determined to 
particular inſtances. And, 

4. And /aſily, that there is more of the ge- 
neral nature of decency in thoſe particular uſages 
and cerementes which the church of England 
has pitched upon, than is, or can be ſhewn in 
any other whatſoever, 

Theſe things I athrm; and when you have 
put them all together, ler any one give me a 
ſolid and ſufficient reaſon for the giving up 
thoſe few ceremonies of our church, if he can. 
All the reaſon that I could ever yet hear al- I 
ledged by the chief factors for a general intro- 
miſſion of all ſorts, ſects, and perſuaſions into 
our communion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate 
from us, are ſtiff and obſtinate, and will not 
ſubmit to the rules and orders of our church, 
and that therefore they ought to be taken away: 
which is a goodly reaſon indeed, and every 
way worthy of the wiſdom and integrity of 
thoſe who alledge it. And to ſhew that it is 
ſo, let it be but transferred from the eccleſiaſti- 
cal to the civil government, from church to ſtate ; 
and let all laws be abrogated, which any great 
or ſturdy multitude of men have no mind to 

ſubmit 
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ſubmit to: that is, in other words, let laws be 
made to obey, and not 70 be obeyed; and, upon 
theſe terms, I doubt not but you will find that 
kingdom (or rather that commonwealth ) finely 
governed in a ſhort time. 

And thus I have ſhewn the abſurdity, folly 
and impertinence of alledging the obligation of 
conſcience, where there is no law or command 
of God mediate or immediate to found that 
obligation upon. And yet, as bad as this is, 
it were well if the bare ab/urd!ty of theſe pre- 
tences were the worſt thing which we 
had to charge them with. But it is not fo, 
For our ſecond and next inference from the 
foregoing principle of the vicegerency of con- 
ſcience under God, will ſhew us alſo the daring 
impudence, and downright impiety of many of 
thoſe fulſome pleas of conſcience, which the 
world has been too often, and too ſcandalouſly 
abuſed by. For a man to fin againſt his con- 
ſcience is doubtleſs a great wickedneſs, But 
to make God himſelf a party in the fin is a 
much greater: for, this is to plead God's au- 
thority againſt God's very law: which doubles 
the ſin, and adds blaſphemy to rebellion. And 
yet ſuch things we have ſeen done amongſt us. 
An horrid, unnatural, civil war raiſed, and 
carried on; the pureſt and moſt primitively 
reformed church in the world laid in the duſt ; 

and 
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and one of the beſt and moſt innocent princes 
that ever ſat upon a throne, by a barbarous, 
unheard-of violence hurried to his grave in a 
bloody ſheet, and not ſo much as ſuffered to 
reſt there to this day: and all this by men a&- 
ing under the moſt ſolemn pretences of con- 
ſcience, that hypocriſy perhaps ever yet preſu- 
med to out- face the world with. 

And are not the Principles of thoſe wretches 
ſtill owned, and their perſens fainted by a race 
of men of the ſame ſtamp, riſen up in their 
ſtead, the ſworn mortal enemies of our church ? 
And yet, for whoſe ſake, ſome projectors 
amongſt us have been turning every ſtone to 
transform, mangle and degrade its noble con- 
ftitution to the homely, mechanick model of 
thoſe Republican, imperfect churches abroad: 
which, inſtead of being any rule or pattern to 
us, ought in all reaſon to receive one from us. 
Nay, and ſo ſhort-fighted are ſome in their 
politicks, as not to diſcern all this while, that 
it is not the ſervice, but the revenue of our 
church which is ſtruck at; and not any paſſages 
of our /iturgy, but the property of our lands, 
which theſe reformers would have altered. 

For, I am ſure, no other a/teration will ſa- 
tisfy diſſenting conſciences; no, nor this neither, 
very long, without an utter abolition of all that 
looks like order or government in the church. 


And 
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And this we may be ſure of, if we do but con- 
ſider both the inveterate malice of the Romi/h 
party, which ſets theſe filly, unthinking tools 
a-work, and withal that moaſtrous principle, 
or maxim, which thoſe who divide from us 
(atleaſt moſt of them) roundly profeſs, avow, 
and govern their conſciences by. Namely, 
That in all matters that concern religion, or the 
church, though a thing or action be never ſo in- 
different or lawful in itſelf; yet if it be com- 
manded or enjoined by the government either ci- 
vil or eccleſiaſtical, it becomes ipſo facto, by 
being ſo commanded, utterly unlawful, and ſuch 
as they can, by no means, with good conſtience 
comply with. 
Which one deteſtable fenet, or propoſition, 
carrying in it the very guinteſſence and vital 
ſpirit of all non- conformity, abſolutely caſhiers 
and cutsoff all church government at one ſtroke; 
and is withal ſuch an inſolent, audacious defi- 
ance of almighty God, under the maſk of con- 
ſcience, as perhaps none in former ages, who 
ſo much as wore the name of chriſtians, ever 
arrived to, or made profeſſion of. 

For, to reſume the ſcriptures afore- quoted 
by us; and particularly that in 1 Per. ii. 13, 
Submit your ſelves to every ordinance of man, 
ſays the Spirit of God, ſpeaking by that apoſtle. 
But ſay cheſe men; if the ordinance of man en- 
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joins you the practice of any thing with refe- 
rence to religion or the church, (though never 
ſo lawful in itſelf ) you cannot with 4 good con- 
ſcience Jubmil to the ordinance of man in that | 
caſe: that is, in other words, God ſays, they 
muſt ſubmit ; and they ſay, they muſt not. | 
Again, in the fore-mentioned Heb. xiii. 17. 
the apoſtle bids them (and in them, all chri- 
ſtians whatſoever) 70 obey thoſe who have the 
rule over them; ſpeaking there of church-rulers; 
for he tells them, that they were ſuch as watched 
for their ſouls. But, ſays the /eparatift, if thoſe 
who have the rule over you, ſhould command 
you any thing about church affarrs, you cannot, 
you ought nor, in conſcience, to obey them ; for- 
aſmuch as according to that grand principle of 
theirs, newly ſpecified by us; every ſuch com- N 
mand makes obedience to a thing otherwiſe 
lawful to become unlawſul ; and conſequently, s 
upon the ſame principle, rulers muſt not, can- b 
not be obexed: unleſs we could imagine, that / 
there may be ſuch a thing as obedience on the * 
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one fide, where there u uſt be no ſuch thing as q 
a command on the other; which would make 
picaſant ſenſe of it indeed, and fit for none but l 
a diſſenting reaſon, as well as conſcience, to al- 

ſert, For, though theſe men have given the 3 


world too many terrible proofs of their own 
«ample, that there may be commands, and no b. 


obed:- 
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obedience ; yet, I believe, it will put their little 
logick hard to it, to prove, that there can be any 
obedience, where there is no command. And 
therefore, it unanſwerably follows, that the 
abetters of the fore-mentioned principles plead 
conſcience in a direct and bare-faced contradic- 
tion to God's expreſs command. 

And now, I beſeech you, conſider with 
yourſelves (for it is no ſlight matter that I 
am treating of; I ſay, conſider) what you ought 
to judge of thoſe inſolent, unaccountable boaſts 
of conſcience, which, like ſo many fire-balls or 
mouth-granadoes (as I may ſo term them) are 
every day thrown at our church. The apoſtle 
bids us prove all things. And will you then 
take conſcience at every turn, upon its own 
word? upon the forlorn credit of every bold 
impoſtor who pleads it? Will you fell your 
reaſon, your church, and your religion, and 
both of them the beſt in the world, for a name? 
And that a wreſted, abuſed, miſ-applied name? 
Knaves, when they deſign ſome more than or- 
dinary villainy, never fail to make uſe of this 
plea; and it is, becauſe they always find ol 
ready to believe it. 

But you will ſay then, what courſe muſt be 
taken to fence againſt this impoſture? Why 
truly, the beſt that I know of, I have told you 
before; namely, that whenſoever you hear any 
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of theſe ſly, ſanctified ſycophants, with furned 
up eye, and ſhrug of ſhoulder, pleading conſcience 
fer or againſt any thing, or practice, you would 
forthwith aſk them, Nhat word of God they 
have to bottom that judgment of their conſcience 
upon? Foraſmuch as conſcience, being God's 
vicegerent, was never commiſſioned by him to 
govern us in its own name; but muſt ſtill have 
ſome divine word or lau to ſupport and war- 
rant it. And therefore call for ſuch a word; 
and that, either from ſcripture or from mani- 
feſt univerſal reaſon ; and inſiſt upon it, ſo as 
not to be put off without it. And if they can 
produce you no ſuch thing from either of them, 
(as they never can) then reſt aſſured, that 
they are arrant cheats and hypocrites, and that, 
for all their big words, the conſcience of ſuch 
men is ſo far from being able to give them any 
true confidence towards God, that it cannot ſo 
much as give them confidence towards a wiſe 
and good man, no, nor yet towards themſelves, 
who are far from being either. 

And thus I have ſhewn you the ir ground 
upon which the teſtimony of conſcience ( concern- 
ing a man's ſpiritual eſtate) comes to be ſo au- 
thentick, and Jo much to be relied upon; to wit 
the high office which it holds as the vicegerent 
of God himſelf in the ſoul of man: together with 
the 7wWwo grand inferences drawn from thence 


The 
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The firſt of them ſhewing the abſurdity, folly, 
and impertinence of pretending conſcience againſt 
any thing, when there is no law of God medi- 
ate or immediate againſt it: and the other ſet- 
ting forth the intolerable blaſphemy and impiety 
of pretending conſcience for any thing, which 
the known law of God is directly againſt, and 
ſtands in open defiance of. 

Proceed we now to the ſecond ground, from 
which conſcience derives the credit of its teſti- 
mony in judging of our ſpiritual eſtate; 4nd 
that conſiſts in thoſe properties and qualities 
which ſo peculiarly fit it for the diſcharge of its 
forementioned office, in all things relating to the 
foul, And theſe are three. 

Firſt, The quickneſs of its ſight. 

Secondly, The tenderneſs of its ſenſe: and, 

Thirdly, and /aftly, Its rigorous and impar- 
tial way of giving ſentence. 

Of each of which in their order. And firſt, 
for the extraordinary quickneſs and ſagacity of 
:ts fight, in ſpying out every thing, which can 
any way concern the eſtate of the foul. As 
the voice of it (I ſhew) was as loud as thunder ; 
ſo the „gt of it is as piercing and quick as light- 
ning. It preſently ſees the guilt, and looks 
through all the flaws and blemiſhes of a ſinful 
action; and on the other fide, obſerves the 
candidneſs of a man's very principles, the fin- 
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cerity of his intentions, and the whole carriage 
of every circumſtance in a virtuous perfor- 
mance, So ſtrict and accurate is this ſpiritual 
inquiſition. | 

Upon which account it is, that there is no 
ſuch thing, as perfect /ecrecy, to encourage a 
rational mind to the perpetration of any baſe 
action. For a man mult firſt extinguiſh and 
put out the great ligli within him, his conſci- 
ence; he muſt get away from himſelf, and ſhake 
off the thouſand witneſſes, which he always car- 
ries about him, before he can be alone. And 
where there is no ſolitude, I am ſure there can 
be no ſecrecy. 

'Tis confeſſed indeed, that a long, and a bold 
courſe of finning may (as we have ſhewn clſe- 
where) very much dim and darken the diſ— 
cerning faculty of conſcience. For ſo the apoſtle 
aſſures us it did with thoſe in Roz. i. 2 1. and 
the ſame, no doubt, it does every day; but (till 
ſo, as to leave ſuch perſons, both then and 
now, many notable /ucid intervals, ſufficient 
to convince them of their deviations from rea- 
fon, and natural religion, and thereby to render 
them znexcuſable; and ſo, in a word, to /g 
their mouths, though not fave their fouls, In 
fhort, their conſcience was not ark dead, but 
under a kind of ſpiritual apoplexy, or delrquz- 
um, The operation was hindered, but the fa- 
34 cult y 
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culty not deſtroyed, And now, if conſcience 
be naturally thus apprehenſive and fagacious 
certainly this ought to be another great ground, 
over and above its bare authority, why we 
ſhould truſt, and rely upon the reports of it. 
For knowledge is ſtill the ground and reaſon of 
truſt; and ſo much as any one has of diſcern- 
ment, ſo far he is ſecured from error and de- 
ception, and for that cauſe fit to be confided in. 
No witneſs ſo much to be credited, as an eye- 
witneſs, And conſcience is like the great eye 
of the world, the /n, always open, always 
making diſcoveries. Juſtly therefore, may 
we by the light of it take a view of our con- 
dition. 

2. Another property or quality of conſcience, 
enabling it to judge ſo truly of our ſpiritual 
eſtate, is the tenderneſs of its ſenſe. For as by 
the guickneſs of its fight, it directs us what 70 
do, or not to do; fo by this tenderneſs of its 
ſenſe, it excuſes or accuſes us, as we have done 
or not done according to thoſe directions. 
And it is altogether as nice, delicate, and ten- 
der in feeling, as it can be perſpicacious, and 
quick in ſceing. For conſcience (you know) 
is {till called, and accounted the eye of the ſoul: 
and how troubleſome is the leaſt note, or duſt 
falling into the eye! And how quickly does it 
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weep and water upon the leaſt grievance that 
afflicts it! 

And no leſs exact is the ſenſe which conſci- 
ence, preſerved in its native purity, has of the 
leaſt fin. For, as great fins waſte, ſo ſmall 
ones are enough to wound it; and every wound 
(you know) is painful, till it feſters beyond 
recovery. As ſoon as ever fin gives the blow, 
conſcience is the firſt thing that feels the ſmart. 
No ſooner does the poyſoned arrow enter, but 
that begins to bleed inwardly; in and ſorrow, 
the venom of one, and the anguiih of the other, 
being things inſeparable. 

Conſcience, if truly tender, never complains 
without a cauſe, though I confeſs, there is a 
new-faſhioned ſort of tenderneſs of conſcience, 
which always does ſo. But that is like the 
tenderneſs of a bog or quagmire, and it is very 
dangerous coming near it, for fear of being 
ſwallowed up by it. For when conſcience has 
once acquired this artificial tenderneſs, it will 
ſtrangely enlarge, or contract its ſwallow as it 
pleaſes; ſo that ſometimes a camel ſhall ſlide 
down with eaſe, where at other times, even a 
gnat may chance to ſtick by the way. It is, in- 
deed, ſuch a kind of tenderneſs, as makes the 
perſon who has it, generally very fender of 
obeying the laws, but never ſo of breaking them. 
And therefore, ſince it is commonly at ſuch 

vari- 
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variance with the /aw, I think the /aw is the 
fitteſt thing to deal with it. 

In the mean time, let no man deceive him- 
ſelf, or think, that true tenderneſs of conſcience 
is any thing elſe, butan awful, and exact ſenſe 
of the rule, which ſhould direct, and of the 
law, which ſhould govern it. And while it 
ſteers by this compals, and is ſenſible of every 
declination from it, ſo long it is truly and pro- 
perly tender, and fit to be relied upon, whether 
it checks or approves a man for what he does. 
For from hence alone ſprings its excufing or 
accuſing power; all accuſation, in the very 
nature of the thing, ſtill ſuppoſing, and being 
founded upon ſome law for where there is 10 
law, there can be no tranſgreſſion; and where 
there can be no 7ranſgreſſion, I am ſure there 
ought to be no accuſation. 

And here, when I ſpeak of /aw, I mean, both 
the /aw of God, and of man too. For where the 
matter of a law is a thing not evil, every law of 
man is virtually, and, at a ſecond hand, he 
law of God alſo. Foraſmuch as it binds in the 
ſtrength of the divine lau, commanding obe. 
dience to every ordinance of man; as we have 
already ſhewn. And therefore all tenderneſs of 
conſcience againſt ſuch laws, is hypocriſy, and 
patronized by none but men of deſign, who 


look upon it as the fitteſt engine to get into 
power 
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power by; which, by the way, when they are 
once poſſeſſed of, they generally manage with 
as little tenderneſs, as they do with conſcience : 
of which we have had but too much experi- 
ence already, and it would be but ill venturing 
upon more. 

In a word, conſcience not acting by and un- 
der a law, is a boundleſs, daring, and preſump- 
tuous thing: and, for any one by virtue thereof, 
to challenge to himſelf a privilege of doing 
what he will, and of being unaccountable for 
what he does, is in all reaſon too much either 


for man or angel to pretend to. 

The third and laſt property of conſcience which 
J ſhall mention, and which makes the verd:i&# 
of it ſo authentick, is its great and rigorous im- 
partiality. For, as its wonderful apprehenſive- 
neſs made that it could not eaſily be deceived, fo 
this makes that it will by no means deceive. A 
judge, you know, may be ſkilful in underſtand- 
ing a cauſe, and yet partial in giving ſentence. 
But it is much otherwiſe with conſcience; no 
artifice can induce it to accuſe the innocent, or 
to abſolve the guilty. No, we may as well 
bribe the light and the day to repreſent white 
things black, or black white. 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would ferriſy, diſſuade, or 


buy conſcience irom pronouncing ſentence 
accord- 
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according to the merit of a man's ations! For 
ſtill (as we have ſhewn) conſcience is a copy of 
the divine law; and though judges may be bri- 
bed, or frightned, yet /aw cannot. The law 
is impartial and inflexible; it has no paſſions 
or affections; and conſequently never accepts 
perſons, nor diſpenſes with 1t/elf. 

For let the moſt potent ſinner upon earth 
ſpeak out, and tell us, whether he can com- 
mand down the clamours and revilings of a 
guilty conſcience, and impoſe ſilence upon that 
bold reprover. He may perhaps for a while 
put on an high and a big look; but can he, 
for all that, look conſcience out of counte- 
nance? And he may allo diſſemble a little for- 
ced jollity, that is, he may court his miſtreſs, 
and quaff his cups, and perhaps ſprinkle them 
now and then with a few damme's; but who in 
the mean time, beſides his own wretched mi- 
ſerable ſelf, knows of thoſe ſecret, bitter infu- 
ſions, which that terrible thing, called con/czence, 
makes into all his draughts? Believe it, moſt 
of the appearing mirth in the world is not irtb, 
but art. The wounded ſpirit is not ſeen, but 
walks under a diſguiſe; and ſtill the leſs you 
ſee of it, the better it looks. 

On the contrary, if we conſider the virtuous 
perſon, let him declare freely, whether ever his 
conſcience checked him for his innocence, or 


upbraided 
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upbraided him for an action of duty; did it 
ever beſtow any of its hidden laſhes, or con- 
cealed bites on a mind ſeverely pure, chaſte, 
and religious: | 

But when conſcience ſhall complain, cry out 
and recoil, let a man deſcend into himſelf with 
too juſt a ſuſpicion, that all is not right within. 
For ſurely that hue-and- cry was not raiſed upon 
him for nothing. The ſpoils of a rifled inno- 
cence are born away, and the man has ſtolen 
ſomething from his own ſoul, for which he 
ought to be purſued, and will at laſt certainly 
be overtook. 

Let every one therefore attend the ſentence 
of his conſcience: for he may be ſure, it will 
not daub, nor flatter, It is as ſevere as law, 
as impartial as truth. It will neither conceal, 
nor pervert what it knows, 

And thus I have done with the third of thoſe 
four particulars at firſt propoſed, and ſhewn 
whence, and upon what account it is, that the 
teſtimony of conſcience (concerning our ſpiritual 
eſtate ) comes to be ſo authentick, and ſo much 
to be relied upon: namely, for that it is fully 
impowered and commiſſioned to this great office 
by God himſelf ; and withal, that it is extremely 
quick-fighted to apprehend and diſcern; and 
moreover very tender and ſenſible of every 


thing that concerns the ſoul, And, laſtly, that 
it 
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it is moſt exactly and ſeverely impartial in judg- 
ing of whatſoever comes before it. Every one 
of which qualifications juſtly contributes to the 
credit and authority of the ſentence which 
ſhall be paſſed byit. And ſo we are atlength 


arrived at the fourth and laſt thing propoſed from 


the words; which was to aſſign ſome particu- 
lar caſes, or inſtances, in which this confidence 
towards God, ſuggeſted by a rightly informed 
conſtience, does moſt eminently ſhew and exert 
Itſelſ. 
I ſhall mention three. 

1. In our addreſſes to God by prayer. When 
a man ſhall preſume to come and place him- 
ſelf in the preſence of the great Searcher of hearts, 
and to aſk ſomething of him, while his con- 
ſcience 1s all the while ſmiting him on the face, 
and telling him what a rebel and traitor he is 
to the Majeſty which he ſupplicates; ſurely 
ſuch an one ſhould think with himſelf, that 
the God whom he prays to, is greater than his 
conſcience, and pierces into all the filth and 


baſeneſs of his heart with a much clearer, and 


more ſevere inſpection. And if fo, will he not 
likewiſe reſent the provocation more deeply, 
and revenge it upon him more terribly, if re- 
pentance does not divert the blow? Every ſuch 
prayer is big with impiety and contradiction, 
and makes as odious a noiſe in the ears of God, 


as 
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as the harangues of one of thoſe rebel fats 

or humiliations in the year forty one invoking 

the bleſſings of heaven upon ſuch actions and 
deſigns as nothing but hell could reward. 

One of the moſt peculiar qualifications of an 
heart rightly diſpoſed for prayer, is a well- 
grounded confidence of a man's fitneſs for that 
duty. In Heb. x. 22. Let us draw near with a 
true heart, in full aſſurance of faith, ſays the 
apoſtle. But whence muſt this aſſurance ſpring ? 
Why, we are told in the very next words of 
the ſame verſe; having our hearts ſprinkled 
from an evil conſcience: otherwiſe the voice 
of an impure conſcience will cry much louder 
than our prayers, and ſpeak more effectually 
againſt us, than theſe can intercede for us. 

And now, if prayer be the great conduit of 
mercy, by which the bleſſings of heaven are 
derived upon the creature, and the noble inſtru- 
ment of converſe between God, and the ſoul, 
then ſurely that which renders it ineffectual 
and loathſome to God, muſt needs be of the 
moſt miſchievous and deſtructive conſequence 
to mankind imaginable; and conſequently to 
be removed with all that earneſtneſs and con. 
cern, with which a man would rid himſelf of 
a plague, ora mortal infection. For it taints 
and pollutes every prayer; it turns an ob/ation 


into an affront, and the odours of a facrifice 
into 
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into the exhalations of a carcaſs. And in a word 
makes the heavens over us braſs, denying all 
paſſage, either to deſcending mercies, or aſcend- 
ing petitions. 

But on the other ſide, when a man's breaſt 
is clear, and the ſame hearc which endites, 
does alſo encourage his prayer, when his inno- 
cence puſhes on the attempt, and vouches the 
ſucceſs; ſuch an one goes boldly to the throne 
of grace, and his boldneſs is not greater than his 
welcome. God recognizes the voice of his own 
ſpirit interceding within him; and his prayers 
are not only followed, but even prevented with 
an anſwer. 

2. A ſecond inſtance, in which this confidence 
towards God does ſo remarkably ſhew itſelf, 

is at the /zme of ſome notable trial, or ſharp af- 
flicliun. When a man's friends ſhall deſert 

him, his relations diſown him, and all depen- 
dencies fail him, and, in a word, the whole 
world frown upon him, certainly it will then 
be of ſome moment to have 4 friend in the 
court of conſcience, which ſhall (as it were) buoy 
up his ſinking ſpirits, and ſpeak greater things 
for him than all theſe together can declaim 
againſt him. 

For it is moſt certain, that no height of He- 
nour, nor affluence of fortune can keep a man 
from being miſerable, nor indeed contemptible, 

when 
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when an enraged conſcience ſhall fly at him, 
and take him by the throat; ſo it is alſo as cer- 
tain, that no temporal adverſities can cut off 
thoſe inward, ſecret, inviſible ſupplies of com- 
fort, which conſetence ſhall pour in upon di- 
ſtreſſed innocence, in ſpight and in defiance of 
all worldly calamities. 

Naturaliſts obſerve, that when the froſt 
ſcizes upon wine, they are only the ſlighter 
and more wateriſh parts of it that are ſubject 
to be congealed; but. ſtill there is a mighty 
- ſpirit, which can retreat into it, and there 
within its own compaſs lie ſecure from the 
freezing impreſſion of the clement round about 
it. And juſt ſo it is with the ſpirit of a man, 
while a good conſcience makes it firm and im- 
penetrable. An outward affliction can no more 
benumb or quell it, than a blaſt of wind can 
freeze up the blood in a man's veins, or a 
little ſhower of rain ſoak into his heart, and 

there quench the principle of life itſelf. 
Take the two greateſt inſtances of miſery, 
which, I think, are incident to human nature; 
to wit, poverty and ſbame, and I dare oppoſe 

conſcience to them both. | | 
And firſt for poverty. Suppoſe a man ſtrip- 
ped of all, driven out of houſe and home, and 
perhaps out of his country too, ( which having, 
within our memory, happened to ſo many, 
may 
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may too eaſily, God knows, be ſuppoſed again); 
yet if his conſcience ſhall tell him, that it was 
not for any Failure in his own duty, but from 
the /ucceſs of another's villainy, that all this be- 
fel him; why then, his baviſhment becomes 
his preferment, his rags bis trophies, his naked- 
neſs his ornament ; and ſo long as his innocence 
is his repaſt, he feaſts and banquers upon bread 
and water. He has diſarmed his afflictions, 
unſtrung his miſeries; and though he has not 
the proper happineſs of the world, yet he has 
the greateſt that is to be enjoyed in it. 

And for this, we might appeal to the expe- 
rience of thoſe great and good men, who, in 
the late times of rebellion and confuſion, were 
forced into foreign countries for their unſhaken 
firmneſs and fidelity to the oppreſſed cauſe of 
majeſty and religion, whether their conſcience 
did not, like a Fidus Achates, {till bear them 
company, ſtick cloſe to them, and ſuggeſt 
comfort; even when the cauſes of comfort were 
inviſible; and in a word, verify that great ſay- 
ing of che apoſtle in their mouths ; Ve have 
nothing, and yet we poſſeſs all things. 

For it is not barely a man's abridgment in 
his external accommodations, which makes 
him miſerable, but when his conſcience ſhall 
hit him in the teeth, and tell him, that it was 
his fin, and his folly, which brought him un- 

Vor. II. H h der 
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der theſe abridgments: that his preſent ſcanty 
meals are but the natural effects of his former 
over- full ones: that it was hrs taylor, and his 
cook, his fine faſhions, and his French ragouts, 

which ſequeſtred him, and in a word, that he 
came by his poverty as ſinfully, as ſome uſually 
do by their viches; and conſequently, that Pro- 
vidence treats him with all theſe ſeverities, not 
by way of trial, but by way of puniſhment 
and revenge. The mind ſurely, of itſelf, can 
feel none of the burnings of a fever; but if my 
fever be occaſioned by a ſurfeit, and that fur. 

feit cauſed by my fin, it is that which adds 
fuel to the fiery di ifeaſe, and rage to the diſ- 
temper. 

2. Let us conſider alſo the caſe of calumny 
and diſgrace; doubtleſs, the ſting of every re- 
proachful ſpeech isthe truth of it; and 7o be con- 
ſcious, is that which, gives an edge and keenneſs 
to the invective. Otherwiſe, when conſcience 
ſhall plead not guilty to the charge, a man en- 
tertains it not as an indictment, but as a libel. 
He hears all ſuch calumnies with a generous 
unconcernment; and r receiving them at one ear, 
gives them a free and eaſy paſſage through the 
other: they fall upon him like rain, or hail 
upon an oiled garment ; they may make a noiſe 
indeed, but can find no entrance, The very 
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whiſpers of an acquitting conſcience will drown 
the voice of the loudeſt ſlander. 

What along charge of hypocriſy, and many 
other baſe things, did Job's friends draw up 
againſt him! but he regarded it no more than 
the dunghil which be ſat upon, while his con- 
ſcience enabled him to appeal even to God 
himſelf, and in ſpight of calumny to aſſert, 
and hold faſt his integrity, 

And did not Joſeph lie under as black an in- 
famy, as the charge of the higheſt ingratitude, 
and the lewdeſt villainy could faſten upon him? 
Yet his conſcience raiſed him ſo much above it, 
that he ſcorned ſo much as to clear himſelf, or 
to recriminate the ſtrumpet by a true narrative 
of the matter. For we read nothing of that 
in the whole ſtory : ſuch confidence, ſuch great- 
neſs of ſpirit, does a clear conſcience give a man; 
always making him more ſolicitous to preſerve 
his innocence, than concern'd to prove it. And 
ſo we come now to the 

3. and /aft inſtance, in which, above all 
others, this confidence toward: God does moſt 
eminently ſhew and exert itſelf; and that is, 
at the time of death: which ſurely gives the 
grand opportunity of trying both the frength 
and worth of every principle. When a man 
| ſhall be juſt about to quit the ſtage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver 
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up his laſt accounts to God; at which ſad time, 
his memory ſhall ſerve him for little elſe, but 
to terrify him with a ſprightly review of his 
paſt life, and his former extravagancies ſtrip- 
ped of all their pleaſure, bur retaining their 
guilt : what is it then, that can promiſe him 
a fair paſſage into the other world, or a com- 
fortable appeatance before his dreadful judge, 
when he is there? Not all the friends and inte- 
reſts, all the riches and honours under heaven, 
can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or one 
word of comfort to him in that condition; they 
may poſſibly ne bur they cannot relieve 


nan: 2 
No 0, at this diſconſolste time, when the buſy 


temptet ſhall be more than uſually apt to vtx 
and trouble him, and the pains of a dying body 
to hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the ſettle- 
ment of worldly affalrs to diſturb and confound 
him; and, in a word, allthings conſpire to make 
his ſick-bed grievous and uneaſy: nothing can 
then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and ſpeak 

life in the midſt of death, but a clear conſcience. 
And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the 
comforts of heaven deſcend upon his weary 
head, like arefreſhing dew, or ſhower npon a 
parched ground. It ſhall give him ſome lively 
earneſts, and fecretanticipations of his approach- 
ing joy. It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of the body 
undaunt= 
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undauntedly, and lift up its head with confi- 
dence, before ſaints and angels. Surely the 
comfort which it conveys at this ſeaſon is ſome- 
thing bigger than the capacities of mortality; 
mighty, andunſpeakable; and not to be under- 
ſtood, till it comes to be felt. 

And now, who would not quit all the plea- 
ſures, and traſh, and trifles, which are apt to 
captivate the heart of man, and purſue the 
greateſt rigours of piety, and auſterities of a 
good life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch. a con- 
ſcience, as at the hour of death, when all the 
friendſhips of the world ſhall bid him adieu, 
and the whole creation turn its back u pon him, 
ſhall diſmiſs his ſoul, and cloſe his eyes with that 
bleſſed ſentence; Well tone, thou good and faith. 
ful ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord? 

For he, whoſe conſcience enables him to look: 
God in the face, irh confidence here, ſhall be: 
ſure to ſee his face alſo, with aan hereaf ter. 


W hich Ged of bis. mercy grant to us all: 79 
whom. be render d and aſcribed, as is muy; 2 


due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and domi- 
nion, both now and for evermore, Amen.. 


The END of Vol. II. 
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